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New School Teaches How Aluminum Saves Money 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


Erected at the remarkably low cost of $14.11 per square foot, 


this new junior high school has taught citizens of Hamden, Vv. ; & Bs 
Connecticut, how aluminum can provide inspiring beauty at an ALCOA @._ ALCOA THEATRE 
Fine Entertainment 


economical price. Its curtain walls of Aleoa® Aluminum will mune Attere-te Monday Evenings 
never need painting or expensive repairs. Their light weight 


saved on-site labor. And enclosure was faster with easy-to-han- Building: Michael J. Whalen Junior High School, 
Hamden, Conn. 


dle Aleoa Aluminum. Through your nearest Alcoa sales office ) 
- Architect: Warren H. Ashley 
and the top fabricators with whom Alcoa works, you, too, can West Hartford, Conn. 
economize in school buildings at no sacrifice in appearance or _— General Contractor: Fusco-Amatruda Company, 
; a 7 . ‘ New H . 
functionalism. Or write: Aluminum Company of America, srinnacetaen 
See ‘i % Aluminum Fabricator: Marmet Corporation, 
1884-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Wausau, Wis. 























THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


Grady Memorial 
Hospital 


ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES, architects and engineers 
ROBERT E. McKEE GENERAL CONTRACTOR, INC., general contractor 


J. S. BROWN—E. F. OLDS PLUMBING & HEATING CORP., plumbing contractor 


NOLAND COMPANY, INC., plumbing wholesaler 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP., fixture manufacturer 


NEW FAME FOR O6-YEAR-OLD NAME 


e A few months ago this new $25-million hospital 
was opened and assigned the honor of carrying for- 
ward the proud name, GRADY, its predecessor 
founded in 1892. This 21-story structure occupies 
an entire city block in downtown Atlanta, Ga. It 
contains 16 operating rooms, 10 delivery rooms and 
22 emergency rooms. Facilities for more than 1,000 
bed patients and accommodations for 150 resident 
physicians and interns are provided. Its out-patient 
clinic will have an ultimate capacity of 4,000 pa- 


tients per day. Food service is provided by three 
cafeterias, and a kitchen capable of preparing 6,000 
meals per day. In addition to instruction conducted 
by the Emory University School of Medicine, the 
Grady contains a School of Nursing, and the largest 
schools of Medical Technology and X-ray Technology 
in the Southeast. As are thousands of other expertly 
plannedand skillfully erected buildings, the new Grady 
Memorial Hospitalis equipped with sLoan Flush VALVES, 
most favored of all for more than a half century. 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
——- SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO °* ILLINOIS ———— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
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Act-O-Matic—the better shower head for better bathing. 
Write for completely descriptive catalog 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 





You'll Have 
a More Efficient School 


with Johnson Pneumatic Controls 





Lima Senior High School, Lima, Ohio. Mclaughlin & Keil, architects; Strong & Strong, mechanical engineers; 
H. U. Tuttle, general contractor; E. W. File, mechanical contractor; all of Lima. 


At the new Lima Senior High School, Johnson Pneumatic 
Temperature Controls assure the necessary flexibility to meet a 
wide variety of heating and ventilating requirements. 


Some 60 classrooms and special purpose rooms are individually 
controlled by Johnson Room Thermostats that consistently maintain’ 
refreshing, even temperatures and assure adequate ventilation. 
Teachers and students alike get the benefits of an ideal thermal 
environment for teaching and learning in this impressive school. 


Besides comfort, the Johnson System was engineered for economy. 
Such precise regulation prevents heat waste, minimizes the amount 
of heating capacity in use and thus permits important fuel savings. 
And, of course, simple, trouble-free pneumatic controls require far 
less supervision and maintenance than anything else you can use. 


The specialist Johnson organization can help make your new 
school more efficient and reduce your operating costs, just as it has 
in tens of thousands of the nation’s schools. Ask your consulting 
engineer, architect or local Johnson engineer about the unmatched 
comfort and economy features of Johnson Pneumatic Controls. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

105 Direct Branch Offices. 





JOHNSON -, CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION + SINCE 18685 


2 For additional information, use postcard on page 161. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Is School Administration a Real Profession? ROBERT M. CUNNINGHAM Jr. 


First article in a series, this represents the thinking of an editor intimate with 
medicine and hospital administration, the first a full profession and the second, 
he believes, a little closer to it than is school administration 


Views on ‘‘Design for a National Curriculum’’ THIRTEEN OPINIONS 


Paul R. Hanna’s proposal, made in September issue, draws commendation and 
fire from theorists and practical educators and from other professions. Here are 
13 comments on this “pioneer thinking” or “dangerous assumption.”..... . . . 54 


Why Superintendents Fail FREDERICK J. (Chalk Dust) MOFFITT 


For the answer, our Mr. Chalk Dust consulted the stars. Unsatisfied, he also asked 
board, parents, teachers, children and former Supt. McGillicuddy, who holds an 
amazing record of 15 years on the job. The findings are stated 


Changing Attitudes on Pupil Grouping ROUND TABLE 
Part 3 of Denver session sponsored by Administrator’s Clinic. Six types of group- 


ing are covered, the consensus being that we are getting back toward middle ground 
in flexible grouping, based on much more than I.Q...................-. 60 


How To Plan Adequate School Insurance A. LLOYD MYERS 


A feeling of security comes from an adequate insurance plan. This is the second 
and concluding article; it considers co-insurance, the blanket policy, insurance 
rates, and supplementary coverage 


National Council Calls for Integration LEO E. BUEHRING 


In Seattle, N.C.S.C. officers and members concluded that a schoolhouse planning 
program must be worked out in closest cooperation with all related political groups 
and neighboring school districts 


Business Managers Are Educators 


Six findings and conclusions in a study of members of the Association of School 
Business Officials, to determine educational qualifications, buying influence, re- 
sponsibilities, vacation practices, and other points 


Editorial Director, Ropert M. CuNNINGHAM Jr. Editor, Anruur H. Rice Feature Editor, Leo E. Bueurinc 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Warehouse With Personality Along With Utility 
It has its own rugged beauty, this California stores building, yet 
beauty was achieved at a cost no higher than that of a prefab a 
GUNN TT Mea nina oss ccesvycneycbatenthusdipappeeccansshearn eae 


PLANT MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION ........ a portfolio 


Fundamental Aspects of Operational Services 
Introductory statement by national authority points out the sig- 
nificance of school maintenance when viewed nationally. 
NIT IIIS 5 sn vcs asin o'seass ch cae wren es cae ph Less cakes cour say 65 
Buildings and Grounds 
Here are stated basic policies of organization and practice; yet 
maintenance costs are keyed to good school design. 
IE: I Sioa ins ks kd Ss ss oe dain oes cea 67 
Housekeeping Standards 
Ever higher standards are demanded for housekeeping services, 
as the design and construction of buildings become more complex. 
SI I so va 5. ccc dd ance scared eas snceeceenseaecesssbieeenua 69 
Heating, Lighting and Ventilation 
What is required in the way of budget, personnel and research to 
maintain efficient program of thermal environment and lighting. 
Mi: OMNES Cons isco ds siss casks te eedukan ts idee cease at crreeiaeel 
Transportation 
Not only must the vehicle maintenance program keep the buses 
on the go, but it must have spare buses ready for emergencies. 
Ws DE, FEN oo sv sien o hn t0cbudiansosnsuics vcs Geeta renee 73 
Contracts 
To avoid being held personally liable for damages, business of- 
ficials must know contract law and court rulings in state. 
OR i IS i.e asian. « <cic so ks no nse Ko 09 cated pubic ok Used e ees akan 76 
Audio-Visual Facilities 
Advice on how to acquire audio-visual equipment and a film 
library without a large initial outlay of capital. 
ME MO MIIID, 6 <5 0:0 0.00.05 05 2558s0we owed as Ek TNT Vadueu bees coe eee 80 
Food Service 
Safe and sanitary food service is impossible with slovenly house- 
keeping. Here are points to protect the children’s health. 
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stern’s Star VENETIAN BLINDS... 
OPEN WIDER, CLOSE TIGHTER... NEVER NEED WASHING! 


Want more reasons why Eastern’s Star is ina 
“elass’’ by itself for function and fashion? 
Write for full particulars today! 


Pris 


Renal 


Eastern 


gele ities: Corporati n 
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Easy to see why the Eastern’s Star venetian blind has become every 
teacher’s pet! This revolutionary new blind instantly converts the 
brightest classroom into a dark, projection room . . . to meet the 
most rigid audio-visual room-darkening requirements. The Eastern’s 
Star is made with wider, stronger “‘S’’-shaped slats. When closed 
slats interlock to virtually block out all light . . . creating a won- 
drous “one-piece” drapery effect. Spaced farther apart, they afford 
the brightest, clearest view when open. 

The protective coating of magic Du Pont Ludox* on every 
Eastern’s Star slat eliminates washing once and for all . . . reduces 
costly maintenance problems to an occasional flick of a feather 
duster. 


*Du Ponts’ registered trademark for its anti-soil compound. 


Formerly Eastern Venetian Blind Co., 1601 WICOMICO STREET 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


By the makers of EASTERN DRAPERY HARDWARE 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 








TEACHERS IN POLITICS 


1. Do you agree that teachers in your school system should 
have the right, without incurring official disfavor, to: 


Discuss political issues in public? 


Yes... .96% 
Campaign for candidates? 


Yes....74% No... 
Run for public office? 
Yet. :<.78% No... 


No... 


3% No opinion. ...1% 
.24% No opinion....2% 
.21% No opinion....1% 


2. Should these privileges include the right of teachers to cam- 
paign publicly for the election of members to their own school 


board? 
Yes. ..u83% 


No... -62% 


No opinion. ...3% 


3. Should these privileges be guaranteed to the teacher in writ- 
ten policies adopted by the board? 


Yes. ...67% 


No... 


.29% No opinion... .4% 


A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation's Schools 


EACHERS may participate in pol- 

itics, if they do so cautiously, but 
they should not campaign for the elec- 
tion of members of their own school 
board. This was the consensus of 
school administrators who answered 
this month’s opinion poll. 

Ninety-six per cent of the respond- 
ents said that teachers should not in- 
cur official disfavor if they discuss po- 
litical issues in public. The right to 
campaign for candidates for public of- 
fice was favored by 74 per cent, and 
the right to run for public office by 78 
per cent. 

“Teachers should discuss and par- 
ticipate but not to the extent of creat- 
ing dissension within the school or be- 
tween school board and faculty,” said 
a Mississippi respondent. 

A California superintendent empha- 
sized that “teachers should engage in 
political activity, as long as it does not 
conflict with the teaching job.” This 
was the chief concern of many others 
who were polled by The NATION’S 


SCHOOLS. 


Can't Become Involved 

A Wisconsin respondent advised 
against allowing teachers to become 
so involved in political issues that they 
cannot be looked upon as “fair” when 
presenting controversial issues to their 
pupils. 

Another point of view was taken by 
an Illinois superintendent. “Teachers, 


6 


on the average, have more formal ed- 
ucation than most of the voters, so 
why not let them discuss political is- 
sues?” he asked. 

Others supported more teacher par- 
ticipation in politics. “It is high time 
teachers were allowed to participate 
in local government as taxpayers and 
interested members of the communi- 
ty,” declared an indignant adminis- 
trator from Michigan. 

“Teachers have too long been afraid 
to express themselves” was the opinion 
of a Missouri administrator. Many 
teachers fear job loss as a result of 
voicing their political opinions too 


loudly, he explained. 


Teacher Is Citizen 

A Kansan summed up his views by 
saying, “It is my opinion that a teach- 
er in our public schools should be as 
any other citizen in a community. We 
cannot expect dynamic teachers until 
this has been accomplished.” 

But, an Ohio administrator warned: 
“When a teacher discusses political is- 
sues in public, he should have as his 
objective the presenting of all sides of 
a question in order to enlighten and 
educate.” 

Although most respondents did not 
definitely state their opinions on teach- 
ers running for public office, a Minne- 
sota administrator said he endorsed it 
only if the political division repre- 
sented was larger than the school dis- 


trict of the teacher. Another approved 
of it only when the teacher ran for 
office in a town other than the one in 
which he was employed. 

Sixty-two per cent of the adminis- 
trators said that it was unwise for 
teachers to campaign publicly for the 
election of members to their own 
school board. Many feared that this 
would lead to teacher controlled 
boards, since the influence of educa- 
tors in a community is usually great. 

“In a small community, this could 
be dangerous,” a New Jersey school- 
man advised. To solve the problem, 
he suggested that a committee of 
teachers meet with a committee of the 
board for discussion. 


Unwise To Campaign 

Most other administrators felt that 
it was unwise for teachers to cam- 
paign, but an Iowan thought that 
teachers should engage in it because 
they know the qualifications of a good 
school board member better than does 
the average layman. 

An Ohio respondent took a different 
view. “I don’t think teachers should 
campaign for or against their bosses,” 
he said. 

“I have seen education deeply 
harmed,” a Massachusetts schoolman 
commented, “and unethical practices 
follow from local teacher support of 
local school committee candidates.” 
He went on to say that he would be 
less concerned with teachers who 
merely wanted to become one of 300 
or 400 Town Meeting members or per- 
haps a member of a board of library 


trustees. 


Written Policies Necessary 

Although the privileges of public 
discussion and campaigning for elec- 
tion to public office are given to teach- 
ers in the federal and state constitu- 
tions, 67 per cent of the administrators 
said they should be guaranteed in 
written policies adopted by the board. 

But 29 per cent firmly believed that 
written policies were not necessary. 
An administrator from Washington ex- 
pressed the view held by many, say- 
ing, “Teachers should have every right 
and privilege accorded any citizen. It 
would be unnecessary for any board of 
directors to guarantee these rights.” 

A Michigan administrator had an- 
other reason for opposing a written 
policy. “I can see where a written pol- 
icy would be dangerous to the board 
and give the teacher false security,” 
he said. . 
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SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT 


The new #410 study top chair-desk by VIRCO is a new scientific design for junior and senior high school seating. It features 
posture-correct, multiple contoured seat and deep curved back with new free-form lines in both top and chair design. This affords 
the student easy in and out access, plus extra seating area and freedom of movement, resulting in greater knee clearance and 
relaxed comfort. This new #410 by Virco is a sturdy yet movable unit which offers maximum versatility in seating arrangements. 
Note the graceful lines of the tapered legs, with their rubber-cushioned, nickel-plated, pivotal glides. For complete specifica- 
tions, write to: Dept. ASBu , Virco Mfg. Corp., P. 0. Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, Calif., or Virco Mfg. Corp., Conway, Ark. 


VIRCO 
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Heating and year-round air conditioning in 














Linton Comprehensive High School 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Building A, is air conditioned Auditorium with choral, band 
and orchestra rooms; B) Cafeteria and multipurpose area; 
C) Gymnasiums, 3 large, 2 small; D) Core-Tech building 
with shops, also air conditioned administrative offices, 
Science, Arts, Family Living and Commerce departments; 
E) Air Conditioned Library; F) Academic classrooms. 


Planned enrollment: 1800. Grades housed: 10th, 11th and 
12th. Area 258,157 sq. ft. Construction Cost: $4,328,130. 


Schenectady (home of General Electric Co. a pioneer in nuclear power plants) is justly proud of LINTON’S excellent science department. (d-3) 
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new LINTON HIGH SCHOOL regulated by 





POWERS 











“Plan a School that 
will still be functional 
in the year 2000” 


... that was the challenge faced by the 
educational, architectural and engineer- 
ing planners of Schenectady’s much 
discussed Linton High School. One of 
the important innovations here is the 
year-round air conditioning in the Core- 
Tech building D, shown on opposite 
page, also the Auditiorium A, and the 
round Library building E. 


Proper thermal environment is a valu- 
able aid to effective teaching and learn- 
ing. The flexibility of the Powers tem- 
perature control system installéd at 
LINTON meets the demands of varied 
types of activity and occupancy in all 
seven buildings. 


Air Conditioning, heating and ventilat- 
ing systems are regulated from Powers 
Control Center located in the boiler 
room. See photo below at right. 


Pneumatic system of 
Temperature Control 


Day control for the air conditioning sys- 
tems during the cooling season con- 
sists of dew point control for the chilled 
water coils with individual reheat mix- 
ing damper control for each zone con- 
trolled from a zone thermostat. 


Night control of the air conditioning 
systems provides reduced room tem- 
peratures during the summer ‘‘night’’ 
cycle when the buildings are uncccu- 
pied, with a minimum of refrigeration. 
This feature is designed to provide 
precooling and reduced start-up load. 


A Powers MASTROL System controls 
the hot water heating system plus in- 
dividual room control of convectors in 
critical areas. 


In the Year 2000, the Powers tempera- 
ture control system at Linton will likely 
still be functional. Twenty-five to 50 
years of dependable operation with a 
minimum of maintenance is often re- 
ported by users of Powers control. 


In Your New School make sure tax- 
payers get the biggest return on their 
investment in accurate temperature 
control. Ask your architect or engineer 
to include a time-proven Powers Quality 
System of Control. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILL. 


Offices in chief cities in U.S.A. and Canada 


65 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Left: 235 Ton Centrifugal refrigeration compressor has ample capacity for building D and 
library, or auditorium alone when other two buildings are not in use. 


Right: Powers Control Center in boiler room. Center photo: one of 5 air conditioning systems 
and 9 of 68 Powers Sub-Master Thermostats controlling conditioned air to various spaces. 
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PERKINS & WILL 
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RYDER & LINK 


MA 


Mecha 1] Engineer 
E. R. GRITSCHKE & ASSOC., INC 


TOUGHER HEATING & PLBG. CO 
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216 Powers PACKLESS Control Valves 
are used on convectors and unit venti- 
lators. They‘re labor savers, banish 
packing maintenance and will prevent 
damage from water leakage. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 





How Teacher Experience Affects Learning 


NEVILLE H. BREMER 


Director, Elementary Instruction, Amarillo, Tex. 


HE present assumption is that real- 
ly promising, well prepared, inex- 
perienced teachers cannot yet teach as 
effectively as more experienced teach- 
ers. I had a theory that they could do 
an equally effective job at the start of 
their teaching career. 
In an attempt to prove or disprove 
this thesis, I made a study in which I 
compared the achievements in first 


grade reading of children who worked 
with inexperienced teachers with those 
of children in the same grade who 
worked with experienced teachers. 
In the study, the assumption was that 
where the instruction is 
more effective, greater learning takes 
place. Those who had less than three 
years’ teaching experience were de- 
fined as inexperienced teachers, at the 


classroom 


NOW your school 
can serve 


Today, it is possible for your 
school to serve milk shakes and 
sundaes with the speed you need 
to meet peak lunch-hour demands. 


Now, with a Sweden ShakeMaker 
or SoftServer, your school can 
serve a delicious and healthful 
shake or sundae in as little time 
as it takes to open a soft drink. 


Many schools are using this prof- 
itable milk shake and ice cream 
dispensing method to help support 


their school-lunch programs. 
Others are using these profits to 
aid projects and activities. 


All Sweden machines are as easy 
to operate as a cash register... 
as easy to maintain as a home re- 
frigerator. They’re easy to clean, 
too—no tools required. 


Sweden’s 25 years of leadership 
in the soft-serve ice cream and 
shake machine field assure you 
outstanding performance. 








Counter and floor models for your 
specific needs. ShakeMaker capaci- 
ties to 375 16-ounce shakes per 
hour. SoftServer ice cream capaci- 
ties to 25 gallons per hour. 








if you would like to learn more about the fast, 
efficient service of healthful milk shakes and 
sundaes in your ‘school, write today for addi 
tional information about the Sweden method 


SWEDEN FREEZER MANUFACTURING CO., Seattle 99, Wash. Dept. L-1 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


beginning of the 1953-54 school year 
when the study began. Experienced 
teachers had more than three years” 
experience, the average being about 
15 years. 

The pupils studied were 746 Anglo- 
Americans who entered school for the 
first time at the age of 6 and attended 
school for at least 140 days under one 
teacher during their first year. 

During the first month of the school 
year, the first grade children were giv- 
en the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
Form R. During the first month of 
their second school year, the same 
children were given the reading sub- 
tests of the Gray-Votaw-Rogers Gen- 
eral Achievement Test, Form Q, Pri- 
mary Test. 


Compared Similar Groups 


For each inexperienced teacher in 
a school building whose pupils were 
studied, two experienced teachers 
were selected from the same building. 
Thus pupils’ achievement in reading 
under 16 inexperienced teachers was 
compared with the reading achieve- 
ment of the pupils under 32 experi- 
enced teachers. Of the 505 pupils who 
worked in the first grade under experi- 
enced teachers, 51.5 per cent were 
boys. Of the 241 pupils who worked 
with inexperienced teachers, 49.5 per 
cent were boys. The two groups were 
similar with respect to mean age, mean 
readiness, sex and socio-economic sta- 
tus background. 

The results indicated that the differ- 
ence between the mean reading scores 
of the two groups was 1.473 in favor 
of the pupils who worked with experi- 
enced teachers. This difference is sta- 
tistically significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. 

The statistical significance of the 
difference in average reading scores of 
the two groups of children seems to in- 
dicate that the children taught by 
teachers of long experience make 
greater achievement in reading during 
Grade 1 than do similar children 
taught by inexperienced teachers. 

If this is true, and if it can be cor- 
rectly assumed that such greater 
achievement is the result of more effec- 
tive instruction, than perhaps it can be 
generalized that experienced teachers 
do provide more effective instruction 
than inexperienced teachers. 

However, such assumptions and 
generalizations cannot safely be made 
until much more research evidence is 
available. 6 
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Now with unit ventilators equipped with room air 
sampling chambers, you can have precision heating 
and ventilating control for classrooms. New Barber- 
Colman controls “take the temperature” of both 
the room air and the air being discharged from the 
unit ventilator and automatically control the damp- 
ers to prevent overheating or overcooling. 


The wall thermostat is gone! The thermostat and 
damper operator are combined in one “package” 
mounted on the unit ventilator. This reduces in- 
stallation costs and helps provide greater control 
accuracy. Maintenance is reduced because the 
thermostat is protected from chalk dust and dirt. 
There can be no tampering with temperatures by 
unauthorized personnel. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Dept. K, 1353 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Avtomatic Controls © Air Distribution Products * Small Motors © Industrial Instruments 
Aircraft Controls © Electrical Comp ts © Overd and Op s * Molded 
Products * Metal Cutting Tools © Machine Tools © Textile Machinery 
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Barber-Colman makes these modern controls for 
every make and type of unit ventilator. (Also a 
complete line of controls and air diffusers for other 
types of heating and ventilating systems. ) 


Be sure you have all the facts to guide you on new 


school or modernization programs — simply mail 
the coupon below. 


Barber-Colman Company 
Dept. K, 1353 Rock Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


Please send literature on Barber-Colman controls and air 
distribution products for schoolroom heating and ventilating. 





Address 





City State 





Please check your classification: —( ) school board; 
{ ) school administrator; ( ) architect; ( } engineer. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 





MOST FOR YOUR MONEY! Republic Steel Kitchens complete your Home 
Ec Department. At minimum cost. Blend with all latest appliances. Easy 
to install, easy to maintain, built to serve. Wide choice of styles and 
sizes for design flexibility. Cabinet sinks, wall, base and special-pur- 
pose cabinets including built-in range and oven cabinets. White, 
Yellow, Turquoise, Pink. Send coupon. 














THE BEST COSTS LESS INSTALLED. That's the capsule story of Republic 
ELECTRUNITE® E.M.T.—the original lightweight threadless rigid steel 
electrical raceway. Easiest of all to install. Adequate-size ELECTRUNITE 
E.M.T. means electrical flexibility—a pull-in, pull-out wiring system 
that can be expanded as future electrical requirements, and circuits, 
grow larger . . . without costly remodeling. Send coupon for facts. 
Photo: %-inch and 1-inch ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. in Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. Robert & Co, Associates, architect and engineer. 
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@ BONDERIZED! Exclusive Republic feature. Provides 
superior base for enamel. Protects against rust, corro- 
sion. Protects locker against damage due to bumps, 
scratches, abrasion. 


@ BAKED ENAMEL! Over clean, cold rolled Bonder- 
ized Steel. Sprayed on with latest electrostatic equip- 
ment. No dust. No dirt. In green, grey, beige, and 
special colors. 


@ WIDEST CHOICE OF TYPES AND SIZES! You name it. 
Republic’s Berger Division makes it. Ten standard 
types may be grouped in various ways to meet your 
exact requirements. Space-saving, functional sizes. For 
corridors, classrooms, gymnasiums, auditoriums, lab- 
oratories, field houses, everywhere. 


@ THREE LOCKING METHODS! Specify standard flat 
key lock, padlock attachment, or exclusive Key-Con- 
trol in which the key is the handle. 


@ ACCESSORIES! To meet your needs. Legs for free- 
— installation. Sloping tops. “See-through” 
doors. Basket racks, basket trucks, baskets. 


LOWEST COST PER CLASSROOM made 
possible with Truscon Vision-Vent® 
Window Walls. Here's a completely 
factory-assembled curtain wall with 
window and insulated panel. Vision- 
Vent gives you all the mass-production 
and installation economies of standard 
steel windows. Designed, built and 
pioneered by Republic's Truscon Steel 
Division. Send coupon. Photo: Ludlow 
School, Ludiow, Ky., Potter, Tyler, 
Martin and Roth, architects. 
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REPUBLIC® 


BEST VALUE PER CONSTRUCTION DOLLAR 


/0 Reasohs Why/ 


@ PLANNING AND ENGINEERING SERVICE! Takes the 
whole job off your hands. Recommends the right lock- 
ers for your needs and for future needs. 


@ RESPONSIBILITY FOR INSTALLATION! Right down 
to tightening of the final bolt. Straight line, single 
source savings. 


@ ON-SCHEDULE DELIVERY! The leader in lockers 
delivers as-promised. General contractor schedules 
locker installations to conform with masons, plaster- 
ers, Carpenters. 


@ MASS-PRODUCTION ECONOMIES! Republic's 
Berger Division is leading producer of locker equip- 
ment, geared to big volume runs. Your client saves. 


@ MOST EXPERIENCED! No other manufacturer can 
approach Republic’s Berger Division in number of 
locker installations made. No other manufacturer 
knows this specialized business so well. 


Specify Republic Steel Lockers and get most for 
your money. 

















REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. NS-5214-R 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on: 
OD Republic Steel Lockers O ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 


0) Truscon Vision-Vent 
DO Republic Steel Kitchens Window Walls 


Title 


Name. 
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Why chefs who know soups buy Heinz! 


Heat Heinz Soups are better tasting! All 
are made from choice ingredients . . . pre- 
pared, seasoned and cooked under the supervision 
of master chefs. You can serve Heinz Soups with 
confidence because the flavor’s uniformly ‘“‘fine’’. 


e@ Heinz Soups cut kitchen waste! You eliminate 
needless preparation costs . . . almost anyone can 
prepare a day’s supply of Heinz Soups in minutes. 
You have absolute portion-cost control. There’s no 
waste from leftovers or spoilage, either. 


HEINZ @ 


e Big Heinz line gives menu flexibility! With 21 Heinz 
Soups to choose from, you add variety to your 
menu, offer customers a wider soup selection. For 
meatless days alone, there are six tempting kinds. 
And now you can feature the five new Heinz Soups: 
Minestrone, Chicken Gumbo, Chicken Vegetable, 
Vegetable Beef and Turkey Noodle. 


@ Heinz 51-0z. Chef-Size Soups are condensed to 


give you twice as much. Ask your salesman to show 
you how little it costs to serve the very best. 


Cream of Tomato « Vegetable « Beef 
Chicken Noodle e Chicken Vegetable 
Vegetarian Vegetable « Beef Noodle 
Cream of Chicken e Chicken Gumbo 





Cream of Mushroom e Chicken Rice 
Genuine Turtle e Vegetable Beef 
Split Pea « Consommé e Minestrone 
Cream of Pea e Bean ¢ Turkey Noodle 
Clam Chowder e Cream of Celery 


CHEF-SIZE P oti or 
SOUPS — 


You Know It’s Good Because It’s Heinz! 


14 For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 
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\ WITH THE NEW 
UNIVERSAL DISHWASHING MACHINES 
/ 


SANITARY 
Pa ye For full information 
MIM ‘contact your authorized 
VEGETABLE PEELERS Universal dealer, or write or call: 


SLT 13 
44, CS 
0 iantacat ne 


(JNIVERSA) 
\DiSWWASHERS/ 


ae 


DISHWASHING MACHINERY COMPANY 
81 Windsor Place, Nutley 10, N. J. 
Phone: NUtley 2-2790 


SD DELUXE 
(all Stainless Steel) 


A service tested line of NEW single tank, door type dishwashers; proven 
superior in use; faster washing with greater loading capacity, easier to 
clean thoroughly. 

The new type of Universal revojving wash throws more water over the 
dishes because the number of wash nozzles has been doubled. Water is 
distributed more completely over the entire rack area; dishes are washed 
better and quicker. Racks can be loaded with more dishes to wash more 
dishes faster. 

Final rinse is more thorough. It is revolving type above and below the 
dishes for complete sterilization. 

All models have three doors and can be adapted for straight-through or 
corner operation in the field. Models SR and SD have a single lever wash 
and rinse control that locks all doors. 

Interior parts are stainless steel and all are hand-removable for easier 
and faster cleaning. 

Steam, gas or electric operated final rinse booster equipment; electric 
timed wash and rinse controls are available for greater operating efficiency, 
Put one of the great new Universals into use in your dishwashing system 
and compare its greater efficiency in better and faster dishwashing. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE PRODUCER OF COMMERCIAL TYPE DISH, GLASS AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES 












Plan of “cluster” unit. Unique, four-way orientation assures low air con- 
ditioning costs. Peak air conditioning load would occur in each classroom 
at a different time during the day. Central toilet and equipment room area 
is surrounded by the four classroom-and-court units. Darkening glass walls 
between classrooms and courts are fixed, only a sliding door is operable. 
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CLASSROOM AIR CONDITIONING, more and 
more is becoming an important factor in school 
design. Architects everywhere are recognizing 
the trend in their structural considerations for 
school buildings. 

Educators, too, are thinking—talking—stressing 
air conditioning. They have found that classroom 
temperature, air movement and humidity have a 
direct bearing on learning and development. 
They realize that it is just as important that a 
student be as comfortable in hot weather as in 
wintertime. 

For these reasons, many schools are already 
air conditioned, or are planning for it in the 
future. Throughout the country, the need for air 
conditioning is being reflected again and again in 
basic school design. The building plan shown on 
these pages is an outstanding example. 
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For 


this reason, it is the only draft-elimination method 


compatible with year-round air 





conditioning. 


from glass divider wall without using heot. 


Classroom view, looking out on exterior court. Ex- 
clusive DRAFT/STOP eliminates winter downdrafts 
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SCHEMATIC SITE LAYOUT 


PLAN OF “CLUSTER” UNIT 


CLASSROOM 
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UNIT VENTILATOR 
with optional air conditioning 
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already selected by more than J) Oi! schools 
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JUST HOW MUCH DOES PROVISION FOR FUTURE CLASS- 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONING COST? The answer is: probably 
far less than you think—when you install HerNel-Cool II air 
conditioning unit ventilators. Actually, it costs only fifteen to 
twenty cents per square foot more than the cost of basic heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment in average new construction— 
or between one and two percent of total building cost. Com- 
plete, immediate air conditioning is approximately fifty to fifty- 
five cents more. 

By using Herman Nelson unit ventilators, schools have held 
heating and ventilating costs—including provision for future 
air-conditioning—to a total of less than $1.35 per square foot. 
Other schools have heating, ventilating and immediate air con- 
ditioning—for a total per square foot cost of less than $1.70! 
(And, in many cases traditional design concepts were used.) 
These are current costs, too! HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators 
have been available for little more than a year. 

Look at the costs shown below. They are particularly inter- 
esting when you realize that they are truly representative— 
for Herman Nelson equipped schools in all parts of the coun- 





TEN SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS WERE SEVEN SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS FIVE SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS 
TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR WERE TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR WERE TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR 
HEATING AND VENTILATION ONLY HEATING AND VENTILATION PLUS FUTURE HEATING AND VENTILATION PLUS COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING AIR CONDITIONING 








Heating & 
Total Total Cost Ventilating Per Cent of Heating & Heating 
Cost Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost Total Total Cost Ventilating Per Cent of Ventilating & 
659,000 $15.33 $1.15 Gost___Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost Total Total Cost Air Conditioning Per Cent of 
416,211 9.05 1.13 $ 666,000 $15.49 : Cost Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost 
435,270 9.21 r 690,000 $16.04 
371,100 10.44 
406,463 14.38 
360,700 13.11 
1,094,387 11.55 
584,530 $13.10 
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Average $1,259,385 $13.25 
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Avg. add. cost provisions for future air conditioning. .0.19 
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Average $ 426,564 $11.05 





try. Locations range from California to New York, from Wis- 
consin to Georgia. 

Complete cost studies—for schools employing immediate air 
conditioning as well as for those which are planning for its 
installation later—are available upon request. 


Get all the facts now. Classroom air conditioning—immedi- 
ate or eventual—is being included in more and more school 
planning. You'll want to consider it in yours. Write today to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., 215 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
In Canada: American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 9, 
Quebec. 
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Hot water or steam Amervent Electric UniVent gas-fired 
unit ventilators unit ventilators unit ventilators unit ventilators 
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for better administrative control 


---mechanized school accounting 
by Burroughs 





NEW SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 
PROVIDES COMPLETE MECHANIZATION 


Yours for the asking! A brand-new Burroughs plan that brings complete mech- 
anization to your school accounting system gives you all these benefits: greater 
productivity with less effort, improved accuracy, smoother work flow, instant 
availability of all the figure-facts you want whenever you want them. 
Designed for either numerical or descriptive identification, Burroughs’ new plan 
takes full advantage of the unparalleled speed and flexibility built into both the 
numerical and typing Sensimatics. 

Get your free copy of the plan that can give your school completely mechanized 
accounting at its fast and versatile best. It’s available at our nearby branch 
office. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


8 hs and S$ ic—TM's 
‘ 








Burroughs Corporation # 


Burroughs 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” - 
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No school should be without this 


Nace 


serutle 





rest room vendors for 


feminine napkins 


Kotex feminine napkins can always be available 
to students and teachers in handy, coin- 
operated vending machines. Available without 
charge, vendors for Kotex napkins provide 

a needed and appreciated service. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the feminine 
napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 
Wondersoft—the gently spun covering that 

won't rub, won't chafe... and Kotex has the extra 
absorbency that’s instant and complete. 


Kotex feminine products sponsor a complete 
educational program on menstrual education 
So for both elementary and high schools, without 
KOTEX charge. For information, fill in and mail 
yen ere the coupon below. 


5i( 
* KE KEK CLIP AND MAIL ®% *®& Ku * 


Kimberly-Clark & Corporation, 


Department Number NS-118, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me further information on vending machine 
service for Kotex feminine napkins. 
Please send information on the Kotex Educational 
program. 


* 

















The vendor for Kotex feminine NAME. 
napkins is a compact wall 
cabinet 20” high, 7” wide and 
only 5” deep with choices 
of white enamel, satin or 
polished chrome finishes. 
Streamlined—easy to install. 





ORGANIZATION 








STREET 
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KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks 
of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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B-6965 SANITON: women’s vitreous B-6790 NOBLE: vitreous china 
china, syphon jet wall hung urinal. wall-hung cleset bewl. 








B-3190-HS BYRON: 17° x 17” car 
ter lavatory with 4° back, integral treat. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


THE SCULPTURED LOOK 


Briggs puts more than 70 years of vitreous china 
experience into the creation of an all-new 
commercial fixture line! 


Symmetry, simplicity, and continuity of design! These character- 
istics are evident throughout the line of Briggs new commercial 
fixtures. Designed by Harley Earl, Inc., these high-density vit- 
reous china fixtures are a product of Briggs skill and the stand- 
ards set by more than 70 years’ continuous experience in the 
manufacture of vitreous china products. Available in Briggs 
colors or white. Specifications on request. 


A COMPLETE LING OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR RESIDENTIAL, 
COMMERCIAL, AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


SBRiIGGqss 
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McQuay “HC” Horizontal 
heating and ventilating unit. 
Available in three coil types, 
standard steam, jet tube steam 
and hot water. 


Flexible for any job 
Versatile for any need 


LINE OF 


HEATING ona VENTILATING UNITS 


McQuay “HC” heating and ventilating units are the most 
flexible and versatile available for a wide range of appli- 
cations, such as schools, churches, hospitals, industrial 
plants, public and office buildings, and other large area 
installations requiring quiet, high volume heating and 
ventilating. They'll handle even the most difficult jobs 
with ease. Often one McQuay unit will do what normally 
would require two or more other units. And with 
McQuay “HC” units come the exclusive Ripple Fin coils 
and Dura-Frame construction essential to peak perform- 
ance and economy and quiet, trouble-free operation for 
years to come. When you have a heating and ventilating 
problem, call in the McQuay representative or write 
McQuay, Inc., 1640 Broadway Street N. E., Minneapolis 
13, Minnesota. 


4 types 


McQuay “HC” Vertical heat- 


ing and ventilating unit. Also [Quizes eans 


@eeteseeceeeeeeeresenet 


available in three coil types. 
A full line of accessories is 


uality 


available for all models, 1,280 to 48,300 cfm. 
26,200 to 2,931,500 Btu. /hr. 


Quay .. 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 
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Now Honeywell quality 
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Making schools better 
is this man’s job! 









He’s the Honeywell man who works closely 
with your architect and builder to see that 
your Honeywell systems are properly applied 
and installed. His responsibility never ends, 
because he, and thousands of Honeywell 
men like him, are ready to give you instant, 
expert service from 112 service offices—as 
close as your phone. 





Visit the AASA EXHIBIT, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 
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service back three 


school op 


Honeywell Clockmaster Systems 


@ Provide handsome clocks in 9”, 12”, 
15” or 18” dials, flush or surface 
mounted. 

e Simplified link-chain programming. 
Easy to read, understand, set. Trou- 
ble-free. 

e@ Optional spring-reserve power unit. 
Keeps master clock running during 
power failure. 


erational systems 


Honeywell Fire Detection and 
Alarm System 


@ Locates fire by numbered light. 

@ Reports fires automatically both 
within building and to local fire station. 
@ Transmits alarms even with break or 
ground in detection circuit. 

@ Operates on stand-by battery in 
case of power failure. 

*Trademark 


Honeywell Light-Saver* 


® Phototubes and control panel auto- 
matically turn lights on and off as 
needed to supplement daylight. 

@ Tests prove savings as high as 80% 
on lighting bills. 

@ Helps teacher use natural lighting 
to fullest advantage. 

@ Honeywell helps with application 
and installation. 





@ Signal duration easily varied. Sur- 
face switch permits signal duration 2 
to 25 seconds. 


These Honeywell systems for the school have been 
developed as a result of Honeywell’s long and 
thorough appreciation of your school’s operational 
needs. They are designed to permit better education 
by providing the finest in system facilities for school 
plants. 

Now with the Honeywell systems shown on this 
page your school gets the special benefits that only 
Honeywell can give: 1) your school management 
benefits from simplified operational functions; 2) 
your student body benefits from a better, more flex- 


ible learning environment; and 3) your taxpayers 
benefit from the performance and durability of qual- 
ity products tailored to fit your school’s particular 
needs. In addition Honeywell offers the most com- 
prehensive maintenance program in the industry— 
periodic inspections, emergency service and the re- 
placement of worn equipment. For more complete 
details on any of Honeywell’s systems for schools, 
call your local Honeywell office or write Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell, Dept. NS-11-156, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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backbone of Audio Visual Programs 


GRAFLEX AMPRO SUPER STYLIST PROJECTORS 


Designed for heavy usage, Super Stylist 16mm. sound Projectors 
have long been the major unit around which audio-visual programs 
are planned. These projectors are completely flexible—have both 
sound and silent speeds. They are easy to thread. Their triple-claw 
movement engages three film sprocket holes simultaneously per- 
mitting damaged film to go through easily and smoothly. Film gate 
and optics are easily accessible for cleaning. Film bearing surfaces 
“flame plated” for film protection and long life. Aspheric condenser 
lens. Interchangeable projection lenses. Jack for microphone or 
phonograph. 


Three Models: Super Stylist 8 (Cat. No. 3970) has an 8-watt amplifier and 8” 
speaker. Super Stylist 10 (Cat. No. 3971) is equipped with a powerful 10-watt 
amplifier and 10” speaker. Super Stylist 12 (Cat. No. 3972) features a 10- 
watt amplifier and has separate case-mounted 12” speaker. 








PRECISION 


jectors and their accessories, write Dept. NS-118, Graflex, Inc.. 
Rochester 3, N.Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Prices are subject to change without notice. 





a 

< 

. " . . « 

For additional information on School Master or Super Stylist Pro- GRAFLEX: . 
° 

Cc 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric—by underwood 


New “Floating Keyboard”’ 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, _ shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s _ trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 
Compact Controls Save Time 

2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 

Instant Shift Speeds Typing 


CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 
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Design your schools better with PITTSBURGH 
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35,000 square feet of functional glass 


Here's a real attention-getter—the new Frederick U. beautiful, non-fading glass will resist weather and cor- 
Conard High School in West Hartford, Connecticut. rosion for the life of the building. There are no mainte- 
25,000 square feet of PENNVERNON Sheet Glass and 10,000 _ nance problems with SpANDRELITE. 
square feet of colorful SpaNpRetiTE Glass form the hand- Every new school can reap these handsome benefits of 
some window walls . . . beautifully simple in design —_ Pittsburgh Glass—beauty of design, improved lighting, 
and completely functional. and a pleasing indoor-outdoor atmosphere. 

Conard High School is rich with natural daylight that — Architect: Nichols & Butterfield, West Hartford, Connecticut 


streams through the large PENNvERNON Windowpanes. CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


for information about the use of these famous 
Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction: 


unrestricted vision made possible by PENNVERNON’s clear Solex® green tint, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
Solargray® neutral tint, heat-absorbing and a plate glass 

transparency. Herculite® Y : shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
Twindow® Chics ....the world’s finest insulating window 

Visitors at the school are impressed by the bright Polished Plate Glass POT Oe for clear, undistorted vision 
Pennvernon® ‘ ceseese es... Window glass at its best 


. : ' , ; Spandrelite® Sa glass in color 
SPANDRELITE panels that complete the window wall. This Shand’ —_— 


Students and teachers benefit from the extra light and 


RAPP 


x = ' 
GLASS mu Pp 


1883-1958 IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Cowenneerererw 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
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another modern corridor with “invisible” doer closers 








Strong, trouble-free, shallow 
door closers ... firmly embedded 


in the rigid floor .. . no arms or 


closer mechanisms visible on 


either side. Easy to install or 


adjust. Write for complete details. 

















UNI-CHECKS 





ideal for school classroom doors @ hospital patient 
room doors @ hotel guest room doors @ office building and 


factory interior doors .. . 


THE OSCAR C. @ine sy COMPANY 


9100 west belmont ave. e franklin park, ill. 
CANADIAN PLANT: 43 Racine Rd. ¢ (Rexdale P.O.) Toronto, Ont. 
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University of Detroit — Two views of 
American Lustragray glare reducing 
sheet glass in the new Walter O. Briggs 
Liberal Arts Building. 

Architects: Harley Ellington & Day, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. Glazier: Howe- Martz 














Glass Company, Detroit. 





AZAtohov AMERICAN Lustragray instalation 


... the glass that reduces sun glare and heat without sacrificing vision 


Schools, colleges, universities benefit with Lustragray! 
Glare Reduction—minimizes eyestrain and fatigue. 
Heat Absorption—for greater comfort. 


“Clear Glass” Vision from Interior—creates a spa- 
cious atmosphere conducive to learning and necessary 
for top task efficiency. 


Exterior Opacity—sufficient to add to the skin wall 
effect of a building and provide increased privacy. 


Neutral Shade—complements all colors and removes 
all restrictions on interior decorations. 


Economical Price —another benefit that encourages its 
wide use. And no expensive special glazing is required. 


Write us today for new four-page catalog, “American's 
Glass Products for School Glazing.” Its number is ““A-5.” 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
AMERICAN- SAINT GOBAIN 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the former Blue Rid 


Glass Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned Page! of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France). American Window Glass Division pla 
are located in Arnold, Jeannette, Ellwood City, Pa.; Okmulgee, Okla. Blue Ri 


idge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. 








wew 7326 
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“Where do we eat?” “Right here, kids!" = "Mmm-mm!" 
é ee al 


Solve your seating for eating problem 
with larger 12 ft. or 14 ft. portables 


They wheel where you need them for imme- 
diate use. Here’s maximum capacity (for up 
to 24 youngsters per table) with minimum 
storage area needed. Seating for eating for 
up to 240 youngsters (10 — 14 ft. portables) 
stores in only 414 by 10 ft.! 


Solve your seating for eating problem with 
smaller 6 ft., 7 ft. or 8 ft. portables 


These versatile, smaller table-bench combi- 
nations give you bonus flexibility in using 
all available floor space in smaller areas, 
such as along corridors, between pillars, etc. 
We have the size that best suits your needs. 


Solve your seating for eating problem 
with wall-type tables with benches 


Ready for instant use at the touch of a 
lever, thanks to automatic hydraulic action 
... these tables store away in the wall or on 
the wall...out of the way. No separate 
storage area required. Tables may be used 
without benches for adult meetings, etc. 


CARROLL LIANE 


Let us show you how HM. DEMAN ME MFG. CO. 


the Haldeman-Homme Dept. NS-11, 2580 University Ave. © St. Paul 14, Minn. 


complete line of Fold-A-Way 


lunchtables with benches Gentlemen: Please send further information on your Fold-A-Way: 
can help you achieve (J 12 & 14 ft. Portables C6, 7 & 8 ft. Portables C Wall-type Tables 
7 on - I’m also interested in: 
maximum utilization of CPortable Stages [Portable Choral Risers |] Portable Band Stands 
3 C Portable Ping Pong Tables LC Portable Banquet Tables 
your multi-use room 


NAME TITLE 
VISIT US IN ATLANTIC CITY 
A.A.S.A. Feb. 14-18 SCHOOL 
Booths 1429, 1431, 1433, 1435 
(downstairs ) ADDRESS__ 
City 


Midway 5-6465 














STATE 


SAR SETTLE LOIS EIN, 8S 
- > ~*% 


DEE er ODS a oe 
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ANTI orerame)itvesleyters 
modern as 


















If your architect specifies Crane plumbing, you can 
answer this question “‘yes’’. 

One reason is that Crane school plumbing fixtures 
are styled by world-famous industrial designer 
Henry Dreyfuss. Drinking fountains, lavatories, 
sinks, water closets and urinals are designed not only 
to look modern . . . but also to withstand the hard 
use and abuse an army of youngsters can hand out. 

Another modern feature of Crane plumbing is the 
Dial-ese control—an exclusive faucet that practi- 
cally eliminates maintenance. First, because Dial- 
ese lasts longer than ordinary faucets. And when 
repairs are necessary, just remove the low-cost unit 
intact and put in a new one! 

Dial-ese controls operate easier, too. They’re fac- 





tory lubricated and close with water pressure, not Crane’s exclusive Dial-ese—the only really modern 
against it. Nearest thing to a dripproof control water control. Closes with the water pressure to prevent 
ever designed. dripping, reduces water and fuel bills. 


Why not talk to your architect about Crane 
school plumbing before you build your new school? 


THE 
| PREFERRED 
| PLUMBING 


CRANE CO. 836s. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 + VALVES - FITTINGS « PIPE + PLUMBING « KITCHENS * HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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NOW...SCHOOL DUPLICATING IS EASIER 


and more foolproof than ever 


Again Heyer is first with the newest and best. 
Over 55 years of Heyer duplicator know-how 
is built into the new Mark II Conquerors. 
Their superiority born of that experience is 
proved in the quality of reproduction, the sim- 
plicity of operation, and the low initial cost 
and upkeep. 

Now all administrative, classroom and extra- 
curricular duplicating needed in your school 
can be run quickly and confidently by anyone 
—including students. No more tricky adjust- 
ments commonly associated with ordinary 
duplicating. Simple controls make quick, easy 
work of producing 300 to 400 clean, crisp copies 
of anything typed, written, drawn or traced 
on a master sheet. All Mark III Conquerors 
deliver 110 copies a minute—1 to 5 colors at 
once—at a fraction of a cent a copy. 


THREE GREAT SCHOOL DUPLICATORS 


Model 70 —Hand Operated with all 
features except electric drive 


Model 76A-Electric, Automatic 
Start-Stop (illustrated) 


Model 76B-Automatic Electric with 11” 
and 14” cylinder stop selector... .. 
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4 MAJOR ENGINEERING ADVANCES 
AT NO INCREASE IN PRICES 





Improved 


Copy 
Counter 


... direct drive—greater 
accuracy, top visibility, 
easy to re-set. 


Advanced design elimi- 
nates side rubbers and 
tricky adjustments. 


Feed 


Tension 
Control 


assures non-skip feeding— 


grip paper at euter edges, 
thin papers to post cards. 


give positive performance. 





— 


The HEYER Corporation, |852 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Without obligation, please: 
O Send Free Brochure on Heyer Mark IIT Conqueror Duplicators 
O Arrange Free Demonstration 


NAME 





SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 











CITY. 
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pimssurGcH COLOR 


ends guesswork in . 





Use this modern system of painting to 





The pleasing colors in this kindergarten room creates the mood of a “home away from home’’—so important in giving 
children their first impression of school life. Wall colors are bright and warm to enhance the playtime atmosphere. 


B, actual experience, educators in schools and 
colleges all over the country are learning that 
Pittsburgh’s system of COLOR DYNAMICS improves 
academic grades and behavior ratings of students 
of all ages. 


@ With this method of painting you choose colors ac- 
curately and easily to suit the design and lighting 
of a classroom. Proper consideration is given to the 
ages of pupils who use these rooms and the work 
they do. You paint sunny effects into gloomy rooms 
and corridors. You bring cool relief into rooms that 


face the afternoon sun. Cold, cheerless rooms are 
made brighter and more inviting. Small, stuffy 
rooms are made to seem spacious and airy. 


@ By such use of color, eye strain is lessened and con- 
centration stimulated. Pupils are given more pleasing 
environment. Their pride in these surroundings will 
simplify housekeeping and discourage vandalism. 


@ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS next time you 
paint. Give your school a completely new look that 
improves both work and study habits. 


Pi rsnuRGH PAINTS 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


lp PITTSBURGH 
ANNIVERSARY G 


1883 —1958 


tA T Si A SS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 








DYNAMICS 


choosing classroom colors 





improve work and study habits of pupils 





In choosing colors for classrooms, canal light sources should be considered. Focal eye-rest colors on wall the children: face 
serve to relieve eye strain. The light ivory on other walls serves to counteract the effect of cold harsh light from north or east. 


Let us make a planned color 
study of your school — FREE! 


e@ We'll be glad to send you our 
profusely illustrated book containing 
scores of suggestions how to use 
COLOR DYNAMICS in school 
painting. Better still, we'll be glad 
to submit a planned color study of 
your school or any part of it, without 
cost or obligation. Call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
branch and arrange to have one of 
our representatives see you at your 
convenience. Or mail this coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Paint Div. Dept. NS-118, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
ee he Geode Batok lak Schone 


ntative call for Color Dynamics 
Survey without obligation on our part. 








Colors in recreation areas should be cool with little or no 
color contrast to permit players to see their targets better 
and make split second decisions that require exact timing. 











A continuing series of distinguished schools, office buildings, churches, hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


NORTON’S PROVED DEPENDABILITY 
DICTATED CHOICE OF DOOR CLOSERS 


i . i # 


i 


a — a © 


ARCHITECT: HARRY T. MAC DONALD, A.1.A, 
CONTRACTOR: STIGLBAUVER BROTHERS 


New Senior High School in Downey, Calif., 
Has a Norton Door Closer on Every Door 





Complete Norton Line Meets 
Every Door Closer Need 





;, . be ‘ee NORTON INADOR: For 
Ruggedness is a prime requisite for door closers in any school chiuadiidinds handed 


attended by over 2,000 students. This need has been satisfied sign; avaliable with (A) 
regular arm and (B) holder 
in the distinctive new Senior High School at Downey, Calif. arm...4 sizes to meet all 
i . j standard requirements. 

...and also the new West Junior High School. All doors in 
both schools are equipped with Norton Door Closers. The 
choice was influenced by the fact that thousands of Norton 
Door Closers are still in daily use in some of America’s best- oe 
known public buildings after serving continuously 30 years e with concealed arms, for all types 
: ies . f ‘ icularl -rail 
and longer. For fully illustrated data on these and other i egg aa on aaa 
Norton Door Closers, including important new models, con- 


It th N log #57. Write for it tod ; eae 
sult the current Norton catalog . Write for it today. BR NORTON { any 


SURFACE- 
TYPE: For all NORTON 703E: 


T NO DOOR . : : installations Compact surface- 
; whereconceal- mounted type...first 
Cc LOS al RS wen a vee mentisnotes- closer with extruded 


sential. aluminumalloy shell. 











Dept. NS! 18, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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INSUE eye) 


school buildings by 
roof decking with Insulrock slabs. Insulrock 
resists the wear and tear of rain, snow, sleet, 
sun, ice, sudden temperature changes. Insul- 
rock—because it’s the building slab uniquely 
bonded with Portland cement—toughens up, 
gets strong enough to tackle any job, by ex- 
clusive ‘“‘weather-curing”: after being made, 
the Insulrock slabs are stacked and stored 
outside for months—in all seasons, all kinds 
of weather, before Insulrock is seasoned, right, 
and ready for you. 





the added cost of effi- 
cient acoustical ceilings, with Insulrock—be- 
cause the handsome, off-white, exposed un- 
derside of the Insulrock roof decking makes a 
good-looking room ceiling without further 
finishing. The tiny air pockets honeycombing 
Insulrock trap classroom noises. This acous- 
tically excellent ceiling is thus, you see, actu- 
ally free of additional cost—the roof decking 
includes the ceiling! 


winter heat, summer cooling bills— 
Insulrock insulates. You reduce fire dangers, 
lower risk of losses—Insulrock, listed by UL, 
is incombustible. 


Insulrock adds up to school savings. How 
much for you? Find out now. 





_ FLINTKOTE 


INSULROCK COMPANY eo a 





Thousands of miles of sweeping are 
built into every Holcomb PERCHERON 








...in fact, you couldn't wear out a Percheron even if you 
swept your way from New York to San Francisco, 4 times! 


In 411 continuous miles of sweeping rough concrete, 
on our laboratory testing machine, the PERCHERON 
wore down only a scant ¥2”. At this rate you could 
sweep 12,000 miles and still have sweeping stock left. 


The PERCHERON is made to cut your cost of sweep- 
ing rough floors, two ways. It gets all the dirt with 
one stroke—saves labor time. It wears five times longer 
than natural brush fibers—cuts replacement costs. 


It’s made of Hypax, Holcomb’s highly durable 
synthetic fiber that is scientifically drawn and tem- 
pered to give it lasting snap and vigor. Hypax is 
impervious to water, oil, grease, and acid or alkaline 
cleaning solutions. It never clogs, mats, curls or sheds. 


Use the PERCHERON to save money on your heavy 
sweeping jobs. 


J.1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


Hackensack - 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


1601 BARTH AVENUE 
Dallas - 


...and for your other floor sweeping jobs, Holcomb 
makes a complete line of Hypax filled brushes. Let 
your Holcombman give you a “shirt sleeve” demon- 
stration on your own floors. 


HOLCOMB 
See ‘se 


CLEANING MATERIALS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Los Angeles fim Melaelihae) 
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Through Eyes—80% of All Learning!*—and student progress, aptitudes and 
development relate directly to the consistency and the comfort of students’ 


seeing environment! 


School lighting supposed to be adequate may be so 
insufficient that students’ eyes are strained. Glare may 
be causing seme to become chronic squinters. Or 
excessive contrasts in brightness may be overworking 
students’ eyes. Such conditions cause headaches—often 
account for student nervousness, undue fatigue and lack 
of concentration! 


The proper illumination of schoolrooms, however, 
helps to create a comfortable seeing environment and 
cheerful atmospheres conducive to good learning! 

Higher levels of carefully planned glare-free and 
uniform brightness aid visual acuity—protect the eyes 
of those with defective vision—and promote all stu- 
dents’ normal growth and development. 








& Learning is a complex process. Certainly much more knowledge is gained through the eyes than by all other senses. For example, the 
re of 80% has been estimated by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Authorities in the field of optics have estimated this figure at 85%. 
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Proper Lighting 


IMPROVES GENERAL LEARNING 10% 


—READING ABILITY 28% 


When two groups of equally intelligent students 
studied—one group ina poorly lighted classroom 
—the other, in good lighting—the results were 
conclusive! 

At the end of a year, it was found that the pupils 
in the better-lighted room were—10% ahead in 
general learning and 28% ahead in reading ability. 

Modern lighting today aids school adminis- 
trators in additional ways. Some successfully ex- 
tend their schedule of evening classes. Others 
develop profitable interest in adult education. Or 
make certain schoolrooms serve combination 
purposes. 


ILLUMINATION TREND ILLUSTRATED 


Advanced school lighting throughout the new 
high school at Arlington Heights, Illinois, (as 
shown below), maintains full 70 foot-candles 
throughout the school! Excellent quality of light- 


ing is provided, according to room purposes. 

This was accomplished—after thorough con- 
sideration of all comparable costs and long-range 
economies—by installing selections of various 
Westinghouse improved-type LC fluorescent lu- 
minaires, having either metal or all-luminous, 
plastic side-panels. Many schools also obtain 
“color-washed” lighting in offices, rest rooms 
and cafeterias, with the new Westinghouse Car- 
ousel luminaires. 


SCHOOL LIGHTING ACCURATELY ANALYZED 


Westinghouse makes optically superior lumi- 
naires for every type application! — that most 
efficiently utilize every type of light source! West- 
inghouse Lighting Engineers, therefore, recom- 
mend only the best possible luminaires!—for each 
specific school-lighting situation!—consistent 


with the lowest possible practical costs today! 
J-04456 














Westinghouse Lighting Engineers will gladly help you—your architect, your contractor 
or your consulting engineer—to plan the most economical lighting for your school. 
Call your local Westinghouse Representative TODAY! Or, write directly to Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, LIGHTING DIVISION, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


you can 6e SURE.. t¢ ws Westinghouse = 
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Brother Rice Catholic Boys High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Architect ond Consulting Engineer: FOX & FOX. 
Contractor: MAURICE S. FOX CO. 

Wholesaler: JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, INC. 





Dunham-Bush heating (and air conditioning) products . . . 


ALL 
“specified and installed” in another school building. 
One-Source, One Responsibility makes sense to everyone 
concerned with heating in new schools and school modernization 
from school officials to contractor. That's why the school heating 
trend is to Dunham-Bush. 


At the Brother Rice school, for instance, Dunham-Bush pumps, 
HEATING unit heaters, convectors, controls and specialties were “specified 
and installed”. 

Your Dunham-Bush sales engineer is nearby to assist you 
PRODUCTS in your school heating plans. Write for his name and free 
school heating brochure. 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. Duntam/BusH 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + HEATING + HEAT TRANSFER 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT * MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 806+) =©6—MARSHALLTOWN, towA 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e« CONNECTICUT e JU. S. A. eee 
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Laan. 


SPECIFY... 


ELECTRIC COOLERS FOR BOTTLE AND CARTON M 


NEW LARGER CAPACITY —All 
1958 model QuiKotb electric dairy 
coolers provide 25% greater pack- 


Aes 
FULL VALUE ON EVERY MODEL 
other line gives you as much for the 
money as QuiKotod dairy 
S & S Products, Inc., let 


age capacity. 
meet current equipme 
any quantity, large or sma 


no price penalty. AA “aay 
MODELS FOR EVERY SA 
TION—Schools, Cafeterias; u- 


rants, Food Markets, Dairy Stores. 


LONG PROFITABLE SERVICE—QuiKo.o 
electric dairy coolers operate for pen- 
nies a day. Heavy duty construction 
stands-up under all operating condi- 
tions. Fully warranted and Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Approved. 


QuiKouw . . . since 1926 the leader in design, quality and 
value — achieved through the industry's most modern and 
efficient manufacturing facilities. 








NATIONAL MULTI-PURPOSE CABINETS 


UNITS THAT PROVIDE EVERY NEEDED STORAGE FACILITY AND IDEAL WORK SURFACES 


NATIONAL cabinets represent a complete line of mobile and fixed units, 

designed to meet every need in the modern classroom. They are 

Surfaced completely interchangeable — can be quickly rearranged to meet every 

Inside and teaching situation. Surfaced inside and out with NEVAMAR, 

Out With the super-smooth lifetime laminate, these cabinets are resistant to stains, 

scars and scratches. They never need refinishing and eliminate maintenance 

NEVAMAR costs. Write for catalog of National Multi-Purpose School Furniture. 
High-Pressure 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 


Laminates 
Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 
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All New 


Student -Instructor 
Participation 


Program 


EASILY 








INSTALLED IN 
OLD OR NEW BUILDINGS 











ances 








Demonstration panels illustrated are 
typical suggestions. The instructor may 
mount his apparatus on these panels 
according to his own teaching techniques, 
for his own ‘‘finger tip'’ accessibility ot 
point of use. 


CRANE BOOM 


WRITE FOR NEW 32-PAGE JUNIOR 
SCIENCE CATALOG AND GUIDE 
FOR SETTING UP AND USING A 
SHELDON JUNIOR SCIENCE ROOM 


OSMOSIS 
CAPILLARY 
ACTION 


Junior Seiones 
F avilition 


Laboratory experiences for all students — demonstration facilities for every 


science study — apparatus stored at point of use. 





SOUND BALANCING 
REINFORCEMENT COLUMNS 
RESONANCE TUBE LIQUID 

PRESSURE 





OPTICAL BENCH — PHOTOMETRY 
MODEL TELESCOPE 


YU 


MUSKEGON * MICHIGAN 





LAMP BOARD 





COMPANY 





me Nation's 
Schools 


NOVEMBER 1958 


LOOKING FORWARD 


We Need a Common Approach 


S THERE a real need for a national design for the 

curriculum? 

What do you think of Paul Hanna’s proposal for the 
establishment of a national curriculum center? 

You may wish to compare your answers with those ex- 
pressed by 13 leaders in various professions, whose com- 
ments are published in this month’s magazine (pages 54 
to 56). 


AGREE ON First THESIS 


Nearly all of these 13 leaders agree with the first thesis 
offered by Dr. Hanna in his September article, namely, 
“in a world as troubled as ours, we should have a curric- 
ulum design that will at least expose all children in our 
nation to a common set of values and to a common fund 
of knowledge.” Otherwise, asks Dr. Hanna, “how can 
our precious liberties and the right of the individual to 
be different be protected by a people whose education 
may not have prepared them to hold in common a belief 
in such ideals?” 

The Hanna plan for developing common denomina- 
tors for the curriculum meets with enthusiasm, skepti- 
cism and blunt opposition on the part of the 13 repre- 
sentatives of other professions and of nationally organ- 
ized educational groups whose comments appear on 
pages 54 to 56 of this issue. 


Wuart Is a “NATIONAL DeEsIGN?” 


Part of the problem is semantics. President David D. 
Henry of the University of Illinois notes this when he 
raises the question as to what is meant by the term “na- 
tional design.” A mammoth textbook detailing the con- 
tent of every subject to be taught would be as impossible 
as it would be preposterous. We agree with the conclu- 
sion of Norman M. Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view, who observes that Dr. Hanna “does not attempt to 
dictate a standard for curriculum reform; what he does 
try to do is to define the machinery which is essential in 
any concerted and imaginative attack on the problem on 
a national scale.” 

President Henry also states: 

“Dr. Hanna expects no simple result from a curricu- 
lum design; rather he expects working with curricu- 
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lum problems in a national center will evolve materials 
which will stimulate teachers and citizens in local com- 
munities in searching for school improvement.” 

Principal opposition to the plan arises from a distrust 
of the experts. Only one commentator had the courage 
to say so bluntly, but several others imply it. 

The social psychologist maintains that determining 
the goals or ends of the curriculum is not a technical 
task. To turn over to experts the designing of a national 
curriculum would be an abrogation of citizen responsi- 
bility, he asserts. 

Distrust also is expressed by the political scientist, but 
his distrust extends beyond a fear of the experts. He im- 
plies that the national design would be feeding “political 
indoctrination” into the curriculum. His alternative is 
“to improve the subject-matter training of teachers.” 


Wuo SELECTS THE EXPERTS? 


But there is another fly in the ointment. Who is going 
to select the experts? The question is raised by a school 
administrator. 

Dr. Hanna does not tell how he would set up the pro- 
posed national curriculum center. However, he assigns 
to that center the responsibility for selecting 30 fellows, 
15 to be specialists in the various social sciences and the 
arts, another 10 fellows to be experts in curriculum the- 
ory and practice, and the other five to be representatives 
of lay groups. Eventually, the entire team would be able 
to produce a comprehensive curriculum design for the 
entire nation. 

“Such a fundamental statement on the school curricu- 
lum,” states Dr. Hanna, “could then become the object 
of wide and intensive study by lay and professional 
groups throughout the nation.” 


EXIsTING AGENCIES ARE SUFFICIENT 


Spokesmen for educational organizations argue that 
the coordination of national ideals for the curriculum 
can be accomplished through existing agencies. “Local 
initiative and planning closely coordinated with nation- 
al organizations and groups can lead to the same basic 
goals,” states one of this nation’s educational leaders. 

(Continued on Page 48) 








In our opinion, the problem is not the exclusive con- 
cern of any organization of educators or parents. The na- 
tional curriculum center would encompass many disci- 
plines, and perhaps coordinate on a higher level of mu- 
tual interests. 

Some of the curriculum experts commenting on the 
proposal emphasize that a national design for the cur- 
riculum would not in itself improve teaching, unless 
teachers themselves share these goals and also partici- 
pate in thinking through the implications. Granted, but 
doesn’t this apply to any curriculum design, whether 
national, state or local? 


Avow PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSIES 


We agree with the majority of this month’s commen- 
tators that Dr. Hanna’s plan is worth a trial. It’s a pro- 
posal that calls for suspended judgment, and certainly 
for elimination of professional jealousies. 

Let’s hope that such a project can be financed without 
strings being attached. 

Let’s hope that the panel can be selected on a widely 
representative basis, so that the group does not take on 
the characteristics of a mutual admiration society or a 
closed fraternity. 

Let’s assume that the fears of the social psychologist 
will be allayed and the panel will not impose its own 
preferences and prejudices but will discover and express 
the goals of education as envisioned by all citizens. This 
does not mean that the goals of education must be deter- 
mined only by the layman. We believe the profession 
has a leadership role here to give direction and under- 
standing, both as to the how and the why of the curric- 
ulum. 


CaN PROMOTE AGREEMENT 


Today’s confusion in education is partly a confusion 
in the minds of the people as to what they want educa- 
tion to accomplish. Perhaps the panel can bring out of 
this confusion some agreement as to the kind of educa- 
tion essential for our national welfare and security. 

Let us assume, too, that it is not the intent of the panel 
to pinpoint the content of the curriculum, but rather to 
be of service to state and local school systems by pro- 
viding examples of a basic pattern for a curriculum that 
will include the essentials for successful living in a 
democracy. 


ENTIRELY ADVISORY 


At best, the findings and recommendations of the na- 
tional curriculum center would be advisory, the instruc- 
tional content of the school program would still be de- 
termined by the legally constituted school agencies. The 
national curriculum merely would provide a blueprint 
of essential and desired elements, selected on the basis 
of outcomes for the good of the nation. 

The potential values of such a blueprint considerably 
outweigh its weaknesses. 


A Fundamental Right 
HE President of the United States has expressed 
“deep regret” at the closing of schools to avoid inte- 
gration. His opinions were expressed in a letter to 


J. Albert Rolston, chairman of the committee for public 
education of Charlottesville, Va., in reply to a telegram 
from Mr. Rolston. 

The consequences of school closings are disastrous, 
the President said. The children affected seem to have 
no present prospect of resuming their education soon. 
Involved is a fundamental human right — the right to a 
public education. 

President Eisenhower's letter read in part: “Most of 
us in the United States, as part of our religious faith, 
believe that all men are equal in the sight of God. In- 
deed, our forefathers enshrined this belief in the Decla- 
ration of Independence as a self-evident truth. Just as 
we strive to live up to our fundamental convictions we 
constantly strive to achieve this ideal of the equality 
of man. 

“We had been making progress — substantial progress 
— toward that goal. The closing of the schools, however, 
represents a material setback not only in that progress, 
but in what we have come to regard as a fundamental 
human right — the right to a public education.” 


Thirty-Three for You 


h irsaazel old slang expression, “Twenty-three skidoo,” 
has a successor in a more significant euphony: Thirty- 
three for you. We're referring to 33 practical ideas for 
teaching about the school in the school. 

If you're really interested in improving your school’s 
public relations, not only now but for years to come, you : 
will want to study and put into practice some of the tech- 
nies described in the September number of “It Starts in 
the Classroom.” (Published by the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association.) Thirty-three examples are de- 
scribed — examples of how “school kids learn about 
schools in the best possible laboratory — the school class- 
room itself.” 

We recommend that a copy of these suggestions be 
placed in the hands of every teacher and that the 33 
ideas be discussed at staff and faculty meetings. 


Continue the Debate 


WE NEED more members of the profession and of 

the public talking about the fundamental pur- 
poses of education and the role of the school in society 
. ... The Great Debate about modern education in the 
first half of the Twentieth Century took place in educa- 
tional magazines, books and meetings. Let us hope that 
in the last half of the Twentieth Century the great mat- 
ters of social policy that are involved in education for all! 
of the children and youth of all of the people will be de- 
bated by all of the people. And may the debate be con- 
ducted with vigor, integrity and intelligence.” Dr. Wi- 
LIAM VAN TIL, chairman of the department of secondary 
education, New York University. 


Aw Udit 
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7 OME months ago, I met with a 
group of teachers who were taking 
a course in school administration, and 
one of them put this question to me: 
“What can we do to get teachers and 
school administrators the same kind of 
recognition our society gives physi- 
cians?” 

The man who asked the question 
wasn’t especially pleased with my an- 
swer. What I said was, “Well, you 
might think about developing a pro- 
gram requiring four years of graduate 
study, and one to two years of demon- 
stration study and supervised practice 
after that, and then an additional three 
or four or five years of unremunerative 
supervised practice and study on top 
of that — or a total of 10 to 15 years of 
preparation after high school.” 

Today it is common and, in fact, 
proper to refer to many vocations as 
professions, but the terms of reference 
for this discussion will relate to the 
learned professions. And the terms 
used will relate to school administra- 
tion as a discrete entity, apart from the 
teaching profession. 


No Precise Standard 

Any question about school adminis- 
tration as a profession suggests the 
notion that there may be some exact 
measurement or standard for determin- 
ing what is a profession, or a learned 
profession, and what isn’t. Unfortu- 
nately, no such precise measurement 
exists; we can’t draw an occupation 
out along its own performance, and if 
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it reaches to an established benchmark 
call it a profession — and call it some- 
thing else if it falls short. 


A Complex of Characteristics 


Rather, a profession may be better 
understood as a complex of character- 
istics. The acknowledged professions, 
such as medicine, theology and law, 
demonstrate all or nearly all of the pro- 
fessional characteristics and thus stand 
at the center or core of professionalism. 
Occupations that lack some of these 
professional characteristics, or possess 
them to only a limited extent, stand 
away from the professional center or 
core. By determining which ones of the 
professional characteristics a vocation 
may claim, and which ones it lacks, 
we may properly judge, not whether it 
is a “real profession” or not, perhaps, 
but how close it stands to the center 
compared to other occupations. 

There is nothing recondite about 
this process. The characteristics of the 
learned professions are well known 
and have been discussed by scholars 
and philosophers since the time of Soc- 
rates, who made a career out of dem- 
onstrating that members of the profes- 
sions didn’t know as much as they 
thought they did — a proposition that 
may still have considerable merit. 

Certainly the most distinguishing 
characteristic of a profession is that it 
must possess a specialized body of 
knowledge or specialized technic that 
is known by its members and not by 
others. Moreover, the body of knowl- 


edge of a true profession must be in- 
tellectual in nature. There is a body of 
knowledge to be mastered by the tool- 
and-die-maker, but die-making is not 
therefore a learned profession. Egyp- 
tian surgeons had the manual skill re- 
quired to cut into the urinary bladder 
and remove stones as long ago as 3000 
B.C., but surgery did not emerge as a 
true profession until the Eighteenth 
Century, when William and John Hun- 
ter subordinated surgical skill to ana- 
tomic and diagnostic knowledge and 
informed judgment — intellectual ele- 
ments of the surgical body of knowl- 
edge. 


Culture Not Essential 


It was of John Hunter that a Nine- 
teenth Century surgeon-historian said, 
“He helped to make us gentlemen,” 
thus hinting at a vanishing characteris- 
tic of the learned professions — learn- 
ing. The professional men of that sim- 
pler era were expected to have a broad 
knowledge of the humanities, as well 
as of their own disciplines, and a physi- 
cian who couldn’t quote Ovid or play 
the violin was regarded as something 
of a fraud — much as though he had 
forgotten the location of the common 
bile duct. Culture is no longer essential 
to either professional recognition or so- 
cial standing, with which it was linked 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is not exactly a handicap to 
the professional man today, perhaps, 
but certainly there are many who get 
along very well without a trace of it. 
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In the true professions as they have 
been developed over the years, the 
body of knewledge or specialized tech- 
nic must be acquired by a specified 
method, and the specified method in 
the professions now is formal training. 
It was once possible to learn medicine 
or law by serving an apprenticeship, 
and incredible as it may seem, there 
are some physicians still alive and 
practicing who qualified under the 
“grandfathers’ clauses” in the medical 
practice acts, in the last two or three 
states to pass such acts, and who never 
went to medical school. 

But the only portal of entry into a 
profession today is professional educa- 
tion. There are no short cuts, and no 
side doors or back doors, and, general- 
ly speaking, the more extensive the 
training, the nearer a vocation is to the 
professional center or core. Neurosur- 
gery and nursing are both professions 
by most definitions, but nursing, with 
three years of training after high 
school, is not nearly so professional as 


neurosurgery, which requires four 


years of college, and four years of med- 
ical school, and a year or more of in- 
ternship, and then five years more, or 
in some cases six or seven years more, 
of residency training. 

Regulation or registration or licen- 


sure by the state is thought by some 
observers to be characteristic of a pro- 
fession, and it is a fact that an occupa- 
tion may be considered to have ac- 
quired a certain amount of status when 
the state finds it necessary to certify 
qualifications and raise some barriers 
to protect the public against quacks 
and incompetents, but licensure is not 
a reliable index of the degree of pro- 
fessionalism, or we should have to rank 
beauty operators and chiropractors, 
who are licensed, ahead of clergymen, 
who are not. 


Societies Raise Barriers 


Much more reliable as a determinant 
of professional stature are the barriers 
raised by the members of a vocation 
themselves, and organization into ex- 
clusive associations or societies is cer- 
tainly an important characteristic of a 
profession. Through such organization 
the members of a profession may seek 
to qualify new members, exclude or 
disqualify the unworthy, improve 
standards of practice, and add to the 
professional body of knowledge. 

The fact that some societies may 
also seek to control competition within 
the profession and eliminate competi- 
tion from outside it may make them 


somewhat less professional, but does 
not rule them out. In fact, some ob- 
servers have held that a well de- 
veloped system of sanctions is itself 
one of the marks of a profession, but 
this seems to me to be a dubious stand- 
ard that would tend to confuse profes- 
sions with unions. I think we should 
emphasize the differences, not the 
similarities. 


Has Ethical Standards 


At any rate, a true profession has 
ethical as well as intellectual standards 
and will reject candidates as readily on 
one ground as on the other. The con- 
tent of the code of ethics is significant. 
In a true profession, the code is clearly 
intended to protect the interest of the 
public and the honor of the profession, 
and not the pocketbooks of its mem- 
bers. In a real profession, all pocket- 
book considerations are presumably 
subordinated to an ideal of public serv- 
ice. This characteristic was described 
many years ago by the British econo- 
mist and philosopher, Richard Taw- 
ney, who said that the distinguishing 
thing about a profession is that while 
men may enter it to earn a livelihood, 
the measure of their success is the serv- 
ice which they render to mankind. The 
same concept is basic in the Principles 
of Medical Ethics of the American 
Medical Association, which were for- 
mulated more than 100 years ago and 
have been changed many times but 
have never lost sight of the first prin- 
ciple, which now reads: “The principal 
objective of the medical profession is 
to render service to humanity.” 

Some may believe that the medical 
profession has become something less 
than humanitarian in our time. I must 
acknowledge there is some evidence 
that this is the case, but I should like 
to add that I know of instances in 
which men have been dismissed from 
their professional societies, and have 
suffered substantial professional pain 
as a result, because of unethical con- 
duct. 

It is an odd circumstance that the 
same profession which includes some 
members who will go to such painful 
lengths to defend its professional hon- 
or against the inroads of graspers and 
trimmers also includes some others 
who insist that the method by which a 
physician receives his remuneration is 
a measure of professionalism, and that 
it is more professional to be paid di- 
rectly by the recipient of professional 
service than to be paid indirectly by 
one who is not a recipient of the serv- 


ice. Like licensure, however, this 
would appear to be a misleading stand- 
ard which would make the village 
plumber, a fee-for-service man, more 
professional than the teacher and 
school administrator, who get salaries. 


Where Superintendents Stand 


Other characteristics in the profes- 
sional complex might be considered 
here, such as the nature of the relation- 
ship between the professional practi- 
tioner and his client, and the relation- 
ship generally between the vocation 
and the public, and the existence of a 
professional literature, but the ones I 
have already mentioned should be suf- 
ficient to show us where school admin- 
istration stands today in relation to the 
professions that are generally consid- 
ered to be at the center of the profes- 
sional complex. It may also be interest- 
ing to observe the comparative stand- 
ing with hospital administration, a 
vocation similar in some respects to the 
school superintendency. 

Certainly it should be recognized 
right away that school administration 
possesses a specialized body of knowl- 
edge. It may be considered cruel of me 
to observe that the body seems to con- 
tain rather more fat, and less hard tis- 
sue, than does the corpus of, say, med- 
icine, or law, but I shall state it never- 
theless, because I believe it is true and, 
if true, it is certainly a substantive fact 
of our discussion. 


Need Specialized Training 
The body of knowledge or special- 


ized technic of school administration as 
a discrete profession is properly intel- 
lectual, but it is neither as extensive 
nor as definitive as the specialized 
technics of medicine, or law, or theol- 
ogy, or even of some professions that 
stand further away from the center, 
such as architecture and engineering. 
Looking at course catalogs and re- 
quirements for certification, one has to 
conclude that what a man or woman 
needs to know to be a school adminis- 
trator in Illinois is not the same thing 
that a school administrator has to know 
in California. A body of knowledge 
that can be mastered in a year of spe- 
cial preparation in one state or univer- 
sity but takes three years in another 
must be considered a little unstable, 
compared to the materia medica, 
which remain the same from coast to 
coast. When the requirement for three 
years of graduate preparation in school 
administration is uniform, and there is 
some system of accreditation of qual- 
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WHAT WE'RE DIGGING FOR 


HOLLIS A. MOORE Jr., Executive Secretary 
Committee for the Advancement of School Administration 


For one professional meeting to stand out in the minds of mem- 
bers of the meetingest profession of them all is surely something worth 
special attention. Such a meeting was held at each of A.A.S.A.'s 
regional conventions this year. It had the intriguing title, “What It 
Takes To Be a Real Profession. . .and How School Administration Can 
Get That Way.” Five different speakers tried to answer the riddle 
which we posed. (The ‘‘we"’ is the Committee for the Advancement 
of School Administration, sponsor of the discussion.) 

What we were digging for was obvious. We wanted school ad- 
ministrators to hear a discussion of the characteristics of a profession 
— approached with all professions in mind. (We were assuming, of 
course, that there are some common aspects among the several major 
professions.) For this task we chose Robert M. Cunningham Jr., an edi- 
tor and lecturer in the fields of health and hospital administration. 

Next came a discussion of the actions which school administra- 
tion ought to take if it's really serious about reaching professional 
status. Addressing themselves to this second phase of the topic were a 
school superintendent, a college administrator, a professor of educa- 
tional administration, and a former school board member. 

Presented in this and the two succeeding issues will be five ar- 
ticles adapted from the speeches delivered at St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Cleveland. Within these five articles are the kick-off arguments 


for some of the most far-reaching action our profession has ever 
taken. 
A case is made for a vastly different pattern of preparing school 


administrators — fewer colleges, more rigid standards, longer mini- 
mum preparation periods, and closer uniformity nationwide on the 
curriculum in administration. 

Every author talks about the need for an enforceable code of 
ethics, with built-in provisions for application of strong professional 
sanctions. 

In these articles also will be discussed criteria for membership 
in professional organizations, the need for legal control through cer- 
tification, professional self-governing in such matters as admission 
and accreditation, and the need for vastly enlarged research efforts. 

The accompanying article by Robert M. Cunningham Jr. is the 
first of the five provocative presentations to be published. The entire 
series will be available in reprint form from the Committee for the 
Advancement of School Administration, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. = 


ity, you will have moved as close to the 
center in this respect as law but not as 
close yet as medicine, where the stand- 
ard is already five years and the:system 
of accreditation through visitation is 
formalized. 

Of course, variations in the contours 
of your body of knowledge may be 
more apparent than real in some cases. 
The course of study that is called pub- 
lic relations in Oklahoma may be the 
same course of study that is called 
community relations in Tennessee, for 
example, and New Hampshire’s edu- 
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cational psychology may be the pre- 
cise equivalent of Montana’s child 
growth and development. To make a 
comparison, the names of the long 
muscles are the same in all medical 
schools, and in all jurisdictions. 

The fact is that the core of the body 
of knowledge of school administration 
belongs in some measure to teaching, 
of which administration is a part. 
Other segments of the specialized 
body of knowledge are borrowed from 
other disciplines. Educational admin- 
istration has borrowed heavily from 


psychology and the other behavioral 
sciences, certainly, and some from law, 
accounting, and public administration 
or government. The borrowings do not 
add up as yet to a definitive body of 
knowledge that is as extensive as the 
bodies of law or medicine or theology 
or engineering, but the literature sug- 
gests that the body is growing, and un- 
questionably the time will come when 
one can mark off a discrete area of 
knowledge to be cailed school adminis- 
tration by name and considered truly 
professional. 


Ahead in One Respect 


Compared to hospital administra- 
tion, it seems to me, school administra- 
tion is ahead in one respect but behind 
in another: The body is larger than 
that of hospital administration, but it 
is somewhat flabbier. It takes only a 
year of professional study and a year of 
internship to train a hospital adminis- 
trator today, and the study year is spent 
largely dabbling in the ponds of ac- 
counting, law, psychology and public 
administration. But in this case the 
dabbling is pretty much the same all 
over; unlike graduate students who are 
future superintendents, the hospital 
administration student at Chicago and 
the hospital student at Berkeley are 
likely to be reading the same books at 
about the same time. This may not be 
an unmitigated virtue, but it must be 
considered professional. 

This may be a good place to remark 
that there are some observers who dis- 
pute the whole concept of administra- 
tion as a profession and contend that 
the nature of the administrator's task 
is such that he must always remain 
outside — and some say above — the 
professions whose members or practi- 
tioners he is expected to coordinate. 

On the other hand, there is good 
precedent, long established, for the be- 
lief that administration can be con- 
sidered a separate, professional disci- 
pline. As long ago as 1806, in fact, the 
task of administrators in Britain’s East 
India Company became so complex 
and required so much specialized 
knowledge that a four-year college was 
established at Haileybury, in England, 
to train young men for positions as 
clerks with the company, and for many 
years this was the only way men could 
qualify for such appointments. Hailey- 
bury has its equivalents today in our 
university programs of public admin- 
istration, and hospital administration, 
and school administration. When the 
time comes, as it surely will, when a 





man can’t be a school administrator un- 
less he has had three or four or five 
years of specialized training in school 
administration, the argument that ad- 
ministration cannot be considered a 
profession of itself will long since have 
been lost. 

Consideration of the second charac- 
teristic of a profession, the portal of en- 
try, is confused in the case of school 
administration because of its close re- 
lationship to the teaching profession. 
The portal of entry to teaching is for- 
malized and clearly marked and every- 
one in school administration has 
crossed its threshold. But the portal of 
entry from teaching into school admin- 
istration itself is rather dimly lighted 
in some instances, and one gets the im- 
pression that ticket takers at the side 
doors and back doors are doing a lively 
business. I know a man whom some 
would call a school administrator, but 
I call him a football coach. This kind 
of confusion doesn’t exist in medicine; 
the operating room has no side doors. 


Too Many Side Doors 

There are still side doors and back 
doors to the hospital, however, and 
in this respect I should say that school 
administration is probably a little 
closer to the center than hospital ad- 
ministration, because among some 
9000 men and women who are func- 
tioning as hospital administrators to- 
day, something less than 3000 are 
graduates of the professional programs 
in hospital administration. The rest of 
them came in through one or another 
of the emergency entrances, a few of 
which are definitely in the cellar and 


up the back stairs. 


English Not Required 

Before dropping the subject of for- 
mal training I feel compelled to ex- 
press a note of profound regret that 
learning is no longer an essential of the 
learned professions. Having spent 
many years as a reporter in the field of 
medical care, I can assert without 
equivocation that physicians today not 
only don’t know Greek, they don’t 
know English. Furthermore, I have 
spent enough time peering over the 
shoulders of the editors of our school 
journal to observe that many school 
people have only a nodding acquaint- 
ance with syntax. The deans of the 
medical schools have told me, and I 
suppose it is the same with education, 
that as their science has advanced over 
the years and the curriculum has be- 
come increasingly crowded with 
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courses of study that are essential to 
the professional body of knowledge, 
something had to be sacrificed. Ap- 
parently, language led the parade to 
the altar—a circumstance all of us are 
going to regret one of these days, when 
we shall wake up and discover that 
doctors can talk only to doctors, and 
schoolmen only to schoolmen, and no- 
body can understand what anybody 
else is talking about. That may turn 
out to be the day after tomorrow. 




















I have observed among superintend- 
ents, as among physicians and hospital 
administrators, a tendency to look up- 
on the nonmember of the profession as 
a peasant, but if we were to rule 
against vocations as professions be- 
cause of self-serving societies and oc- 
cupational snobbishness, there would 
be no professions, so we can’t score 
this against school administration. 
We come now to the matter of a 
code of ethics. Where is it? There is a 


























Too many administrators come in through emergency entrances. 


In the matter of professional associ- 
ations and societies, school administra- 
tion is certainly holding its own. There 
are the A.A.S.A., A.S.B.O., N.A.S.S.P., 
D.E.S.P., A.S.C.D., and N.C.P.E.A., 
each contributing in some way to the 
proper professional purposes of quali- 
fying candidates for admission to the 
profession, and disqualifying the un- 
worthy, and improving standards, and 
adding to the body of knowledge. In 
this profession as in others, I suppose 
there are societies that are largely self- 
serving — in fact, if not in name — and 


codeé“of ethics for teachers, and at one 
time or another all administrators 
knew what it was and presumably still 
abide under its dicta. But here it is 
being asked that school administration 
be considered as a discrete profession, 
apart from teaching, so it seems rea- 
sonable that it should have ethical 
principles of its own. 

And of course it does. The ethical 
school administrator does not accept 
gifts or favors from vendors, or trade 
upon his professional knowledge or 
position for personal gain or self ag- 
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grandizement, or indulge in favoritism, 
or cheat children or their parents in 
any way. In a true profession, these 
and other principles of ethical conduct 
would be formalized and codified, and 
most importantly, there would be some 
mechanism for enforcing the code and 
some method for proceeding against 
and disqualifying the school adminis- 
trator who was plainly unethical. 


Concern With Ethics 


School administration does have a 
share, at least, in a mechanism that is 
concerned to some extent with ethics 
— the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. Cer- 
tainly the commission has been an ef- 
fective force for good conduct in 
school administration and is thus a 
credit to the profession, but as I under- 
stand its functions, it is investigative 
rather than judicial, and it does not 
provide a system for proceeding 
against an unethical colleague — even 
if school administrators had a system 
for determining that he was unethical, 
which they don’t actually have. To be 
sure, the system doesn’t work very well 
in medicine, or in law, but it is there 
anyway, and its presence is a credit to 
those professions. 


No Enforcement for Codes 

Hospital administration has a code 
of ethics, and every now and then the 
code is taken off the shelf, dusted and 
polished a bit, and put back. It is a 
good code, and it says all the right 
things and none of the wrong things, 
but it is only a very little bit better 
than no code at all, because there is ab- 
solutely no means for its enforcement 
— no system whereby a man who is 
proved to be unethical can be thrown 
out of his professional society on that 
account. 

In medicine, courts have held on oc- 
casion that throwing a man out of his 
professional society is equivalent to 
throwing him out of his profession and 
hence depriving him of his constitu- 
tional right to earn a livelihood, and it 
is held that this can be done only by 
the state, which granted him the priv- 
ilege of earning a livelihood at his 
chosen profession in the first place. On 
a number of occasions physicians have 
been dropped from their county medi- 
cal societies for alleged unethical be- 
havior and have promptly sued for re- 
instatement, claiming they couldn't 
practice medicine as nonmembers. 

Generally, the courts have granted 
reinstatement except in cases where 
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the unethical conduct also involved 
violation of the state medical practice 
acts. However, I learned long ago 
that predicting what a court may hold 
in a given case is unrewarding. 

The point here is that ethics and law 
may collide in medicine on some occa- 
sions, and presumably they could in 
school administration, too, where one 
is protected — sometimes to the point 
of being hemmed in — by law. Even at 
some hazard of entanglement, how- 
ever, I think it would be a credit to 
formalize standards of ethical conduct 
for school administrators. 

In the matter of regulation or licen- 
sure by the state, school administra- 
tion is a little removed from the center, 
perhaps, compared to medicine and 
law, where registration and regulation 
are certainly more stringent, but it is 
way ahead of hospital administration. 
Hospital administrators are licensed in 
only one state. 


Measured by Idealism 

Finally, we must comprehend where 
school administration stands in the 
matter of idealism — to what extent, in 
all truth, public service is held to be 
the measure of professional perform- 
ance. Idealism is the most difficult 
standard of all to evaluate, and yet, 
with the possible exception of the body 
of specialized knowledge, idealism is 
the most important standard of all in 
judging whether a vocation can be 
considered a true profession. 

Inevitably, it is easier to detect the 
lack of idealism than its presence. The 
school administrator who is content to 
balance the books and let the quality 
of education go hang is clearly lacking 
in idealism and is therefore unprofes- 
sional; and so is the school administra- 
tor who hops from job to job up the 
salary ladder, leaving behind him un- 
finished business without regard for 
the effect on school children and school 
communities; and so is the administra- 
tor who lets educational principle slide 
because he doesn’t want any trouble 
with his critics; and so is the adminis- 
trator who bites back at critics auto- 
matically without regard for the truth 
of the criticism; and so is the adminis- 
trator who considers that his responsi- 
bility stops at the threshold of the 
school building and turns his back on 
the administrator’s true role as a lead- 
er of community thought. 

But for every school administrator 
who thus lacks the idealism that is 
characteristic of the true professions, I 
believe that there are many more for 


whom service to school children is al- 
ways the first consideration, and who 
have looked the other way when at- 
tractive job offers came along because 
there was still work to do in the com- 
munities where they were, and who 
have held fast to educational principle 
in the face of public criticism, and who 
have refrained from answering back in 
public in their own defense where crit- 
icism was justified, and who have con- 
sistently led and inspired their com- 
munities toward better education and 
hence toward better community life. 

Even with the steadily advancing 
body of knowledge, and the firm steps 
along the road toward formal training 
as the only portal of entry to school ad- 
ministration, and societies for profes- 
sional improvement, and the defense 
commission, it seems likely that school 
administration may be expected to re- 
main farther from the center of the 
complex of characteristics of the true 
professions than medicine, law and 
theology — at about the same distance, 
perhaps, that hospital administration is 
removed from the center. But in its 
ideals of public service school adminis- 
tration seems to me to belong at or 
near the center, along with medicine, 
theology, hospital administration, and 
nursing. 


Does It Really Matter? 


The important thing, however, is 
not that its idealism may be considered 
a professional quality and thus help to 
hold school administration up to be ad- 
mired among the learned professions. 
The important thing about idealism in 
school administration is that it helps 
improve the human condition. As long 
as school administrators hold fast to 
their idealism and reject the cynic 
along with the fraud, it shouldn’t make 
much difference whether school ad- 
ministration is considered a true pro- 
fession or not. It will be an honorable 
and important service, and its practi- 
tioners will have and deserve the re- 
spect of our society. « 





NEXT MONTH. “What It Takes To 
Be a Real Profession” is described 
from the point of view of a teacher of 
school administrators. The author is 
D. Ross Pugmire, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma. He pre- 
sents eight basic changes “that are im- 
perative if school administration is to 
be professionalized as it can and 
should be.” 
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WHAT LEADERS THINK About a 


naa whayens/lnavgon lato” pM vedwedrvrthe 


Dr. Paul Hanna of Stanford University proposed (in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Nation’s Schools) that a group of 30 
experts prepare a design for a national curriculum. He also 
recommended the establishment of a national curriculum center. 
Reactions were invited from national leaders, whose responses 
are published here: 


Competent Approach ... 


NORMAN M. COUSINS, 
Many thanks for the privilege of reading Dr. Hanna’s 
proposals for meeting the national curriculum problem. It 
seems to me Dr. Hanna presents a straightforward, un- 
complicated, competent approach to the problem. He does 
not attempt to dictate a standard for curriculum reform; 
what he does try to do is to define the machinery which is 
essential in any concerted and imaginative attack on the 
problem on a national scale. I am glad to support his efforts. 


Editor, Saturday Review 


Local Initiative First... 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, Commissioner of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
At the time when there is a growing interest on the part 
of the American public in the critical role of education as 
a key to both national welfare and national security, it is 
highly important that much experimental thinking and 
planning be done in the field of education. However, it is 
my own belief that the national interest in education can 
best be met through our great American tradition of crea- 
tive diversity. Thus, local initiative and planning closely co- 
ordinated with national organizations and groups can lead 
to the same basic goals proposed by Dr. Hanna. 


Dangerous Assumption... 


W. W. CHARTERS Jr., Associate Professor, Graduate 
Institute of Education, and Social Psychologist, Washington 
University, St. Louis 
The substance of Dr. Hanna’s proposal is innocuous. Few 
will object to a thoughtful study of curriculum problems 
however it may occur, so long as there is no obligation to 
buy the product. Beware, however, in accepting the pro- 
posal lest we accept the argument in which it is couched. 
Dr. Hanna confronts us with a dangerous tacit assump- 
tion: that we must place our trust for curriculum planning 
in the expert. Apparently, he sees curriculum planning as 
a technical problem to be solved by technicians, as a prob- 
lem of designing effective means for achieving given ends. 
Curriculum design may be a technical problem in med- 
ical education where reasonable unanimity exists regarding 
the ends of training, but this does not parallel the case of 
public education. Here the tough problem is in formulat- 
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ing ends, and not in the highly general phrasing of Dr. 
Hanna’s “loyalty,” “understanding,” or “common outlook 
essential for national survival,” which have all meanings for 
all men. Yet it is this nontechnical task which Dr. Hanna 
would have us turn over to a national panel consisting pre- 
dominantly of the subject-matter experts and curriculum 
specialists. 

In my mind the abrogation of citizen responsibility to 
the expert in so many realms of public life represents a 
social trend more insidious than centralized political con- 
trol, against which Dr. Hanna guards. Centralized control 
at least has its checks and balances in the political process. 
By blaming failure in developing a national curriculum on 
local experts (“educational leaders,” “teachers” and “cur- 
riculum planners”) and by assigning responsibility to a 
panel of supertechnicians, Dr. Hanna tacitly implies reli- 
ance upon the expert. 

Rather than to encourage the trend, American education 
should choose to counteract it in deed as well as in word. 
Decision regarding the ends of public education is the re- 
sponsibility of citizens to whom the schools belong, and the 
best interests of society will be served if it so remains. 


Let's Define Design... 


DAVID D. HENRY, President, University of Illinois 


The key word in Dr. Hanna’s “Design for a National Cur- 
riculum” is “design.” 

If “designing” a curriculum is conceived to be the identi- 
fication of unifying principles and basic objectives, con- 
structive and useful reports would undoubtedly emerge 
from the proposed center for curriculum study. On the other 
hand, if the group of fellows and other experts should con- 
sider their task to be to outline specific subject matter, I 
fear the results would not be worth the effort needed for 
organization. 

The search for wide acceptance of common values, ideals 
and attitudes related to the conservation and development 
of our democratic way is a fundamental concern of the 
schools. We shall not find these hoped-for outcomes of the 
school experience, however, in any definition of specific in- 
formation to be taught. A basic body of knowledge should 
be a common expectation, of course, but there is no auto- 
matic formation of values, ideals and attitudes from content 
alone, or any one prescription of content. The methods for 
achieving the goals outlined and the materials which should 
be utilized in the teaching process must in large part be left 
to the individual teacher and to the individual school. 

All of this is to endorse Paul Hanna’s approach, his anal- 
ysis of the need for common influences, and the need for a 
definition of basic goals and objectives, with curricular sug- 
gestions related to them. I infer that Dr. Hanna expects no 
simple result from a curriculum design; rather, that he ex- 
pects working with curriculum problems in a national cen- 
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“Design for a National Curriculum” 


ter will evolve materials which will stimulate teachers and 
citizens in local communities in searching for school im- 
provement. 

When our schools work for high standards in academic 
achievement, encourage each student to develop to his full 
capacity intellectually, and have this stress upon the intel- 
lectual rooted in a curriculum based upon the humanities, 
the social studies, mathematics and the sciences, we are a 
long way toward the goal which Dr. Hanna has outlined. 
In such a setting, with appropriate evaluation, a curriculum 
study of the kind proposed would be very useful. Without 
such a setting, any “design” will have limited use. 

In short, attitudes, values, ideals emerge from the total 
school experience and the context of the local community. 
This experience can be influenced by a definition of what is 
desirable in a common approach; but the final responsibility 
for citizen development is in the local community. 


Restrained Enthusiasm ... 


V. O. KEY Jr., Professor of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and President, American Political Science Association 

Dr. Hanna’s “Design for a National Curriculum,” I re- 
gret to say, stirs within me only the most restrained enthu- 
siasm. Of political indoctrination, we already have too 
much. Doubtless we could better arrange things to feed in- 
to the curriculum the new “generalizations” from the “ex- 
ploding frontiers of thought.” I have the most serious reser- 
vation, however, whether a National Curriculum Center is 
the way to accomplish that end. 

I should think that a sustained effort to improve the sub- 
ject-matter training of teachers would be a more suitable 
mode of attack. In short, if I were a foundation official un- 
der the necessity of deciding whether to finance the Center, 
I would regard some of the ends as most dubious and the 
means as one not well calculated to achieve the ends, 
whether desirable or undesirable. 


Pioneer Thinking... 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM, Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles County, and President, American Association of 
School Administrators 
I agree with Dr. Hanna that some values and some learn- 
ings are of such consequence and significance that all Amer- 
ican children and youth should have access to them through 
the curriculum. However, I believe that there is now more 
“commonality” of purpose and program in American schools 
than the article leads us to believe. This is the result of con- 
ferences of educational leaders through major professional 
associations which cut across state lines, the widespread 
use of basic textbooks and educational films and other in- 
structional aids, the similar requirements of the state legis- 
latures regarding school programs, and the like. 
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Dr. Hanna is right when he said that the American peo- 
ple generally will not approve a curriculum design fash- 
ioned by the federal government or any of its agencies. His 
proposal for a commission of distinguished specialists and 
laymen to prepare a tentative program for study and dis- 
cussion throughout the nation is a most intriguing idea. 

Who would select these specialists and laymen? 

Would their proposals be accepted by other educators 
and laymen who are equally qualified? 

How would the project be financed? By the individuals 
involved, their institutions, the federal government, or by 
foundations? 

Would foundations or other agencies be willing to fi- 
nance the undertaking without any strings attached? 

Is it not more desirable to seek common agreement on 
educational purposes and leave the necessary program de- 
velopment to the states and local communities? 

Hasn’t our experience convinced us that we don’t change 
the curriculum without changing teachers, and we don't 
change teachers unless we involve them in the process? 

Would it not be more practical to first take one area for 
study rather than to encompass the whole curriculum? 

In spite of my questions and comments, I think Dr. Han- 
na has done some bold pioneer thinking. The influence of 
such a venture on classroom practice throughout the coun- 
try would probably be in proportion to the quality and 
merit of the thinking and planning that went into the proj- 
ect at all levels. 


Has Merit... 


JANE FRANSETH, Specialist, Rural Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, and President, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 





“Can a national curriculum design actually make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the advancement of education for 
the maintenance and advancement of a democratic way of 
life?” This was the question I asked myself as I read Dr. 
Hanna's proposal. My first response was, “No, I hardly 
think so, especially if the expectations of the plan include 
significant improvement of what goes on in schools follow- 
ing a presentation of the new curriculum design.” 

However, the proposal suggests an approach to curricu- 
lum improvement which, in my judgment, has merit. Its 
purpose is important. Improved understanding of what 
democracy in our country actually means, it seems to me, is 
urgent. The preservation and advancement of democracy 
as a way of life is now more dependent than ever on the 
quality of education we provide for children and adults. 

However, it does not seem realistic to me to expect im- 
provement in the school curriculum through providing a 
document to the schools which presents a comprehensive 
curriculum for the entire nation. I would have difficulty be- 
lieving that the necessary changes could be made by school 
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staff members unless they, too, have had the kinds of op- 
portunities necessary to increase their understanding of the 
“common set of values” and “common fund of knowledge” 
that Dr. Hanna talks about. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that the outcomes of 
a three-year project such as the one Dr. Hanna describes 
would have much to offer schools to facilitate progress in 
curriculum development. A document describing a pro- 
posed curriculum design might be useful as an example and 
as an important source of knowledge. 


Deserves Examination... 


NEAL GROSS, Associate Professor of Education and 


Lecturer on Sociology, Harvard University 


Although I would question the wisdom of certain aspects 
of Dr. Hanna’s proposal, I believe the problem to which it 
is directed is an important one, and therefore that his plan 
and perhaps other proposals for dealing with it deserve 
careful examination. I would heartily endorse the idea of a 
five-day conference to explore the strength and possible 
shortcomings of Dr. Hanna’s extremely interesting plan for 
a national curriculum design. 


Timely ... 


A. JOHN HOLDEN, Commissioner of Education, Ver- 
mont, and President, Council of Chief State School Officers 


Dr. Hanna’s concern for the splintering and superficiality 
of the American school curriculum is timely. His proposal 
of a procedure for developing a design for a national cur- 
riculum is promising. There may be those who would fear 
it, as perhaps leading to an imposed uniformity. Yet it calls 
for no change in the official sanctions governing the curric- 
ulum. I believe that unless the profession displays more ag- 
gressive and coherent leadership in shaping the curriculum 
we will have its shape increasingly determined by pressure 
groups and ill-conceived legislation. 

Individual initiative and local freedom will always have 
an important place in determining what happens in our 
American schools, but these will be most productive when 
exercised within a broad framework of national agreement 
on the general outline, and when informed by the kind of 
responsible and competent study Dr. Hanna advocates. 

If the statements emanating from the proposed Center 
are to have influence, no matter how “prestige-laden,” I 
believe it would be essential that the Center be established 
under conditions that would secure the confidence of major 
educational organizations at the outset. 


» e 
Local Decision... 
DELMAS F. MILLER, Principal, University High School, 


West Virginia University, and Chairman, Curriculum Com- 
mittee, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
It is true that there would be merit in a nationwide cur- 
riculum planning procedure such as Dr. Hanna suggests. 
Its function would be necessarily advisory. It would be 
dangerous if it became dictatorial. 
The schools of America are still “grass root,” and what 
children are taught will necessarily remain a local decision. 
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Much Impressed... 


CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan 
College 


I am much impressed with Dr. Hanna’s statement. I 
thoroughly agree that his thesis is correct, that our curric- 
ulum should be so designed to at least expose all of our 
children to a common set of values and a common fund of 
knowledge. I am of the opinion that a common set of values 
would be a crimson thread that should run through our pat- 
tern of education. If we are to be strong we must unite on 
common beliefs, accept a set of values, and pledge our 
faith to definite ideals. 


Much Already Done... 
PAUL J. REINERT, President, St. Louis University 


Dr. Hanna appears to present two problems: 

1. To preserve democracy we need a fundamental foun- 
dation for our beliefs, a common heritage, a sort of “public 
philosophy.” 

2. We need to keep assimilating into the curriculum 
those new developments on the “exploding frontiers of hu- 
man thought and endeavor.” 

Dr. Hanna seems to present this as one problem, the first 
one. The solution he proposes is one designed to solve the 
second problem. 

Actually, much is already being done toward a solution 
of this second problem. For instance, the National Science 
Foundation conducts a large number of institutes for sci- 
ence teachers during the summer to bring them up to date 
on new scientific developments and teach them ways of in- 
troducing these new discoveries into the curriculum. Math- 
ematics teachers, through similar institutes, are likewise 
working on revisions of the secondary school curriculum in 
mathematics. Colleges are experimenting with new pro- 
grams in the teaching of mathematics as well as new pro- 
grams in other areas. 

What Dr. Hanna proposes is a further extension of this 
work. Such a proposal is certainly praiseworthy. 


Welcome Step... 
CHARLES S. RHYNE, President, American Bar Association 


The value of a standard national educational curriculum, 
designed to encompass adequate coverage of basic areas of 
knowledge such as the humanities, social and physical sci- 
ence and mathematics, and allowing leeway for the lesser 
communities to insert courses to meet specific state and lo- 
cal needs, cannot be denied. Just as certain basic knowl- 
edge is requisite to competent understanding of and work 
in the fields of law, medicine or engineering, so familiarity 
with the basic arts and sciences is necessary to afford our 
youth the opportunity to appreciate and fulfill the role of 
a responsible citizen in society. Especially is this true under 
a republican form of government. 

As with any major project there are great hurdles to be 
overcome, but the goal of assuring American youth of a 
chance to have a grounding in the fundamental areas of 
man’s endeavor is well worth the effort. Dr. Hanna’s pro- 
posal is a welcome first step in the right direction. 
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Our favorite Mr. Chalk Dust 
has been stargazing 


to discover 


FREDERICK J. MOFFITT 


bbe often recurring separation be- 
tween school administrators and 
their schools is nothing particularly 
recent. It happened to Dr. Socrates be- 
cause he drank too much hemlock at 
an educational convention. It would 
have clobbered Mr. Chips, save that he 
had a strong admirer on the school 
board. It occurs daily in scores of more 
and less publicized cases. The inscrip- 
tion on a thousand bronze honor 
plaques and cornerstones bears record 
that the school superintendent usually 
departs hastily before the building pro- 
gram is completed. A histrionic testi- 
monial dinner to a school administrator 
is no proof that the honored guest is 
not being given a secret hotfoot along 
with the customary traveling bag. 


Administrative Flux and Flow 


Whatever the causes of the flux and 
flow of school administrators, it is a 
commonly accepted fact that they fail 
more controversially, more militantly, 
and more publicly than is the case in 
any other profession. A superintendent 
of schools seems to be an occupational 
hazard suffered (not silently) by 
boards of education who are always 
looking for a bigger bargain; by bank 
presidents who are reluctant to extend 
credit beyond 30 days, and by opera- 
tors of moving vans who are largely 
supported by educational hegiras. 

Administrative failure may be de- 
fined as that condition of affairs which 
results in undesirable termination, 
abrupt dismissal, or unexpected abro- 
gation of contract; of having one’s wife 
snubbed at the Sewing Society or one’s 
self blamed for circumstances beyond 
one’s control; of being hooted at by 
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adolescents and zealously bitten by ca- 
nines sicked on with community ap- 
probation and encouragement; of an 
increase in nervous indigestion and 
stomach ulcers above and beyond the 
regular call of duty. When these events 
occur simultaneously to a school su- 
perintendent, it should be a warning 
that he has failed in some small meas- 
ure or, what is more important, his 
employers think he has failed. 

Why do such events so often gang 
up on school administrators? Why do 
school superintendents bloom for such 
a brief period, or even less? By careful 
study of the reasons for failure, a few 
school heads may be saved and educa- 
tion may go forward more smoothly 
than is ordinarily the American wont. 

The common failures appear to fall 
into four classifications: (1) the pe- 
culiar physical appearance of the ad- 
ministrator; (2) the personality char- 
acteristics of school administrators and 
the majority of their public; (3) the 
enmity of such organizations as The 
Sons of Beech Tree Preservation, the 
Society of Mrs. Bustys, and the Retired 
Taxpayers’ Association, and (4) the 
unfortunate juxtaposition of the stars 
on no particular date or for no foresee- 
able reason. While these causes of fail- 
ure may be symptomatic only and not 
the disease itself, they result in painful 
hiatuses which can become the subject 
of doubt and inferiority complexes. 

In its most peculiar manifestations, 
the physical appearance of the super- 
intendent is partly a result of inheri- 
tance, or less often it may come from 
attendance at an Ivy League College. 
It can be minimized to some extent by 
proper prechoice of a community, e.g. 


basketball crazed districts ordinarily 
are allergic to a five-by-five model, 
while portliness is out of place in a 
calorie-conscious exurbanity. In gen- 
eral, not much can be done about 
physical appearance except built-up 
shoes or reducing tablets. To avoid 
such unpleasant measures, the admin- 
istrator should attempt to conform 
somewhat to the prevailing mode of 
the community, not including spats. 

Much more important as causes of 
failure are personality characteristics 
such as boorishness, lack of tact, un- 
friendliness, bad temper, bad manners, 
refusal to vote the right ticket, belliger- 
ency and lack of attention when the 
school board is considering the bills. If 
a school administrator could enroll in a 
charm school, employ a personal psy- 
chiatrist, and get 10 hours sleep every 
night, he probably would never fail. 
Lacking these opportunities, he should 
agree or disagree graciously as pos- 
sible without appeasement. 


Mrs. Busty’s Pressure Greatest 


As real causes of failure, all of these 
physical, personal, mental and spiritual 
deficiencies pale into insignificance in 
the face of community pressures, such 
as Mrs. Busty and the aforementioned 
Sons of B’s. Mrs. Busty is not so much 
an individual as an organization or a 
personal disaster. She represents a 
state of mind motivated by an irresist- 
able force. School administrators who 
feel that they can cut down Mrs. Busty 
et al. to a reasonable size are too often 
mistaken. There will always be a Mrs. 
Busty in every community. 

Some maintain that she should be 
ignored, but the resultant battle cries 
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are not conducive to peace and har- 
mony. The more successful adminis- 
trator feels that with a stiff backbone, 
a lot of luck, and a resolute board of 
education who appreciates its own re- 
sponsibility, life with Mrs. Busty can 
be tolerated. The author of this study, 
who in a long lifetime with Mrs. Bus- 
ty has never yet won a permanent vic- 
tory with the old gal, has no solution. 
Happily, available data show that 
while more apparent failures are 
caused by Mrs. Busty than by all other 
means combined, most of these failures 
are temporary and have little social 
significance in the on-going career of a 
school superintendent. 

The most puzzling cause of admin- 
istrative failure is more difficult to elu- 
cidate. It lies in the stars and is largely 
a matter of how they congregate. The 
most scholarly, brilliant, able and con- 
scientious school administrator is 
bound to fail temporarily if the stars 
are wrong or if the music of the spheres 
is off key. 

The wary superintendent will there- 
fore make a continuing study of com- 
munity astronomy and cultivate an in- 
trospective attitude not given to ordi- 
nary mortals. At the same time, he will 
allot a considerable portion of his 
working day, but not too much, for 
heaven’s sake, to stargazing as it af- 
fects his curriculum, his philosophy, 
his social relationships, and his public 
relations. Truism! No leader of youth 
will ever fail seriously if he communes 
with the stars and interprets them to 
the school and the community he 
leads. 

It will be recognized that these four 
reasons for administrative failure are 
much too general to be of immediate 
help to an on-going school superin- 
tendent. As a practical administrator 
and a conservator of family funds, he 
will need more specific data before he 
assumes a larger mortgage and some 
tumble-down school buildings. In or- 
der to make this study of uprisings and 
downsittings more useful, the author 
decided to interview the particular 
groups who combine, cooperate, resist 
and otherwise participate in the suc- 
cess or failure of a school superintend- 
ent. The groups thus selected for ques- 
tionnaires, interviews and recrimina- 
tions included boards of education, 
public representatives (excluding Mrs. 
Busty), parents and grandparents, 
teachers, children and Old Man Mc- 
Gillicuddy. McGillicuddy was chosen 
because he is possibly the only known 


school administrator who, until his un- 


explained retirement, was never in- 
voluntarily terminated. 

The school boards interviewed, as 
is so often the case, had many more an- 
swers than ideas. In general, their ac- 
cusations fell into four classifications, 
plus 271 added comments which were 
ignored by the survey. 

The most common indictment was 
expressed by the big-mouthed presi- 
dent of my own board at Sugartown. 
“School administrators are Taggers,” 
he said, “and today, more than ever, 
we need Leaders. Our generous salary 
scale, which is almost as high as the 
local hod carriers union, should attract 
leaders, but we only get scared admin- 
istrators who will not lead. 

















the insignificant, the irrelevant, the 
trivial, and the unimportant. They sell 
pencils instead of education, they su- 
pervise loudspeakers rather than 
teachers, and administer school buses 
instead of students.” 

The third most astonishing accusa- 
tion had some overtones of inconsis- 
tency. “Our superintendents who 
failed were Dodgers,” said the board. 
“They talked a good school but ducked 
the real issues.” 

“Of course,” explained their spokes- 
man confidentially, “this does not 
mean that we would employ an ad- 
ministrator without considerable tact 
and deviousness. Our current reject 
never could understand that his pa- 
trons demand plenty of lip service to 
old-fashioned woodshed discipline but 
strongly object to tenderized bottoms. 
He had a nervous breakdown trying 
to dodge that well recognized issue.” 

The clinching accusation came from 
an extremely high class board, which 
may not have truly reflected its pub- 
lic. “Some administrators,” it as- 
serted, “are merely Well-Diggers. 
They are experts at digging, excavat- 
ing and altering. We need fewer 
Bricklayers and more Dreamers and 





“Life with Mrs. Busty can be tolerated." 


“Where the superintendent leads, 
the boards will follow,” he orated as 
he fired several teachers and red-pen- 
ciled a number of curriculums. 

More gentle was the opinion ex- 
pressed by the neighboring Hungry 
Hollow school board. “Too often,” 
it said sadly, “school superintend- 
ents are Piddlers and Fritterers. They 
get excited over the inconsequential, 


Stargazers.” Having just defended that 
esoteric ability, our Univac computer 
had no immediate answer. 


HY do school administrators 
fail?” our survey asked the pub- 
lic. Here answers were contentious. 
It is unfortunate that the public was 
queried at a time when the national 
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motto had just been changed from 
“Live It Up” to “Get Tough.” The re- 
plies showed that people in general 
were somewhat jumpy and grumpy. 

Specific charges thrown at the 
school administrator included (1) lack 
of discipline, (2) juvenile delinquen- 
cy, (3) a soft curriculum, (4) an ex- 
cess of chrome, (5) the five-hour day, 
(6) the increase of TV commercials, 
and (7) the high cost of baby sitters. 
It is to be hoped that before these re- 
plies can be correlated and some 
trend established, the economy may be 
in a more tender and happier mood. 
There was considerable ill-natured 
banter about curriculums where the 
prevalence of coeducational cooking 
had replaced some tougher science. 

When the real values of coed cook- 
ing were explained—that it was an im- 
portant branch of the social studies 
involving the very core of existence; 
that it had deep psychological nuances 
in raising the status of the male ego 
and lowering the divorce rate; that it 
emphasized sound economics and pro- 
tected the family pocketbook, and that 
eventually it might even determine the 
survival of the species more than a 
trip to the moon—the public reaction 
was one of acceptance. “Why didn’t 
the fellow tell us that. So he won't 
talk, huh?” It must be concluded that 
oftentimes the inability of the super- 
intendent to communicate plain truths 
in simple language may be a reason 
for his failure. 


Parents More Tolerant 


Surprisingly, the interviews with 
parents brought out a more tolerant 
and forgiving state of mind and it is 
obvious that, except for a large num- 
ber of notable and noisy exceptions, 
parents have little to do with adminis- 
trative failure. In a few cases, this may 
be because of fear of reprisal but, gen- 
erally, parents seem to feel that the 
superintendent has a tough job and is 
no more bewildered than they them- 
selves. Suggestions were made that he 
might try to understand children a lit- 
tle better, speak to parental groups 
more and service clubs less, and be a 
little more understanding of parental 
problems. Some felt that, in the rush 
for bigger schools, their children were 
being consolidated. Others agreed that 
there should be more and less home- 
work, higher and lower scholarship, 
less psychology and more guidance, 
and longer and shorter school hours. 
Some parents. expressed the wish that 
the superintendent could be more ac- 
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cessible as well as a little less positive, 
pompous and pedagogical. The ad- 
ministrator who can solve these minor 
problems is well on his way. 


Too Busy To Comment 


In the interests of accuracy, it must 
be recorded that the interviews with 
teachers as to why superintendents fail 
were somewhat a flop. The teachers 
were too busy to comment. Most of 
them were hysterically reviewing notes 
taken in their college science classes, 
buying telescopes, and calling the fire 
department as they dodged the rockets 
prepared by their little charges. Others 
were preparing noisome scientific ex- 
periments for their pupils or planning 
visits to the local observatories and 
herbariums. Fortunately, much of the 
needed data were available through a 
former survey (“What Teachers 
Want,” The Nation’s ScHoots, Sep- 
tember 1957), where the three most 
important demands of teachers on 
their administrators were found to be 
supervision, appreciation and belong- 
ing. The former study proves that the 
superintendent who does not supply 
these teacher needs plus a few more 
tangible items, such as a reasonable 
salary schedule, adequate equipment, 
and somewhat more job security than 
he himself ever hopes to have, will 
soon find himself in the faculty dog- 
house. 

Similary, the survey of the children 
added little light on the question. Most 
of the pupils queried were vague and 
confused. “Our superintendents come 
and go so fast,” said one intelligent 
moppet, “that we don’t get to know 
any of them by sight. However,” he 
added, with some pride, “their pictures 
are often in the. newspaper, especially 
when they are leaving.” Inasmuch as 
this comment had no relevance, it was 
not considered. 

On this melancholy note, the study 
seemed to have reached an impasse. It 
was with slight anticipation that the 
contradictory findings were collated 
for former Supt. McGillicuddy in the 
hope that his amazing 15 year record 
of job tenure might shed further light 
on the question. 

“This is about what I would expect,” 
said McGillicuddy after studying the 
returns. “You obviously failed to see 
the executive career because of the 
brickbats. 

“It is true that superintendents, be- 
ing human, fail. A few fail because 
they are unfit or incompetent or physi- 
cally unable to carry on. A few fail be- 


cause they grow old, tired, cynical or 
disillusioned. Some fail because they 
succeed too quickly. Others probably 
get too involved with involvement, 
projected because of the multiplicity 
of projects, or rolled because of role- 
playing. 

“Basically, however, failure in 
school administration comes about be- 
cause the administrator and his public 
fail to recognize the importance, mag- 
nitude and complexity of the job. Our 
schools are facing the greatest chal- 
lenge in their history—the problem of 
a changing physical, social, economic 
and moral world. Schoolmastery to- 
day is a big job and not for picayune 
thinkers, a tough job not for weak- 
lings, an heroic job not for cowards. 
It is a job which needs rethinking and 
reorientation, which constantly de- 
mands more wisdom, imagination, 
courage, leadership, understanding 
and humility. 

“I know of no single group,” said 
McGillicuddy, “where these very qual- 
ities are possessed in greater measure 
than by the thousands of dedicated 
school administrators in America. I 
know of no other job where failure oc- 
curs so seldom.” 


McGillicuddy Sums It Up 

As McGillicuddy spoke, he glanced 
out of the window. Without dismay 
he observed the long line of moving 
vans carrying the household goods of 
scores of educational migrants. He 
heard the strident cries of newsboys 
as they proclaimed the results of the 
latest battles in near-by districts. 

“Don’t be misled by outward ap- 
pearances,” said McGillicuddy. “Many 
of these folk are leaving for more 
pleasant climates and more vigorous 
communities. Others are marching on 
to new satisfactions and greater chal- 
lenges. But in practically every case, 
each one has left a community which 
will be richer and stronger because of 
his labors. 

“Your study of the failure of school 
administrators is all wet,” said Me- 
Gillicuddy dryly, “because you failed 
fundamentally to define or analyze 
the meaning of failure. You failed to 
perceive that in our complex modern 
civilization a school administrator 
must sometimes play the part of a 
gadfly on the public epidermis and 
philosophically accept the swat aimed 
at him. You failed to understand that 
in school administration, more often 
than not, failure may be the sign of 
success.” . 
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This is the third in a series based on a round table sponsored by the 
Administrator's Clinic in Denver. Participants in the round table 
were: Supts. William E. Bishop, Englewood, Colo.; Natt B. Burbank, 
Boulder, Colo.; Carl B. Franzen, Fort Morgan, Colo.; Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, Denver; Wendell Godwin, Topeka, Kan.; Prof. Harold 
E. Moore, director, school of education, University of Denver; Arthur 
H. Rice, editor, The Nation's Schools, and Calvin Grieder, professor 
of school administration, University of Colorado, and conductor of 
the Clinic. Individual speakers are shown by the symbol p. 


S A school administrator, I am 

deeply concerned about what I 
think of as an almost fanatical belief 
in the infallibility of the relationship 
of grade placement and achievement. 
We've developed somehow, and par- 
ticularly with parents of elementary 
school youngsters, the feeling that if a 
youngster is a fifth grader, by gosh he 
knows whatever fifth graders ought to 
know. 

As a very minimum, that is — he 
may know more, that’s all right — but 
he mustn’t fall below the mark. And 
when you discuss with a group of 
teachers the need for attempting to 
gear subject matter to the youngsters’ 
levels, they agree, and then, so help 
me, the next day they ask, how can we 
do that? How are we going to get par- 
ents to recognize that achievement 
patterns differ in different youngsters, 
and allow us to do something about it, 
when teachers find it difficult? This has 
become a critical question in improv- 
ing education. 


Grouping on Basis 
Of Competency 


> With the Red Cross or the Boy 
Scouts — they think grouping is a good 
idea. What is the difference between a 
tenderfoot and a second class scout? 
They don’t say, “You take this course 
and at the end of the course we'll 
make you a first class scout,” that it’s 
going to take you so many weeks with- 
out any regard to how fast you learn. 
Red Cross workers know the differ- 
ence between a person who is a begin- 
ner, an advanced swimmer, a lifesav- 
er, and an instructor, because they 
are thinking in terms of competency 
and not in terms of time to be spent. 

> Do you think that sometime in the 
next 10 to 20 years we will get away 
from grade and age classification and 
individualize the classification; where 
a youngster may be in the third grade 
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group in one subject, the fourth grade 
group in another, and the seventh 
grade group in still another subject? It 
makes it awfully complicated to run a 
school, but what you're trying to get 
at is some kind of grouping on the 
basis of ability or capacity to absorb 
what’s presented, isn’t it? 


Multigrade School 
Proved Successful 


> I'd favor grouping more on the basis 
of pupil achievement than on ability 
or capacity. 

> What you're really saying is that all 
11 year-olds wouldn’t be in the fifth 
grade. 

> Not necessarily. Whether they're in 
the fifth grade or any other grade — I 
don’t care. 

> You don’t but the parents do! 

> Well, let’s leave them in the fifth 
grade, then, if that will make the par- 
ents happy. But let’s at least give them 
material that’s geared to them in smal- 
ler groups of individuals than we now 
have. 

> In Torrance, Calif., they've been 
doing that for years. They find that the 
parents, after the plan has been going 
a while, accept it, like it, because the 
kids like it. There are three grade 
levels in any one group.* 

> A number of years ago we set up an 
experiment in one part of town where 
we put first, second and third grades 
together. We worked with parents in 
the beginning, and the youngsters 
came in on a voluntary basis. At the 
end of the first year we had demands 
from other parents that we continue 
the plan. And the teachers worked 
very hard. Reading would be the basis 
for one set of groups, arithmetic an- 
other. We ran achievement tests, I.Q. 
tests, and all the others. In spite of 
what some university people told us, 





*Hull, J. H.: Study in Multigrade Teaching, 
The Nation's Schools, July 1958, p. 33. 





Discussion: 


we considered it successful, and I still 
think it was a good idea. Provo, Utah, 
has been doing this for a good long 
time, and in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades as well, and they've run rather 
extensive studies on it. Our own plan 
got lost during a period of reorganiza- 
tion of instruction and supervision. 
> If it’s been successfully demon- 
strated, why don’t more school systems 
adopt it? Is it too hard to do, or what? 
> It’s the difficulty of recognizing 
meaningful competencies. A compe- 
tency is a functioning composite of 
component parts, like riding a bicycle. 
You can tell whether you can or 
can’t ride a bicycle. But suppose in- 
stead of saying, “I’m going to learn to 
ride a bicycle,” you say you're going to 
spend one week on mounting, another 
week on pedaling, another on steering, 
another on turning — at the end you've 
spent the time but still can’t ride the 
bicycle. But you've got credit for the 
course! 


Must Measure Composite, 
Not Separate, Skills 


Now when you get irito these var- 
ious subject areas, teachers tend to 
measure all these things as kind of an 
aggregate of skills that are present in 
some degree without realizing that it 
isn’t the separate skills we're after but 
rather a functioning composite of 
skills. Unless the guy can mount, ped- 
al, steer, turn in a circle, it doesn’t do 
a bit of good to be able to do each of 
these things separately or to have 
studied them all separately. 

Now we'll have teachers, supervi- 
sors, all our people, protesting against 
any separation or grouping of pupils 
on the ground that, in the first place, it 
isn’t practical, and, in the second 
place, parents would never stand for 
it. But these same kids — the very 
same ones — will go into a summer pro- 
gram of swimming, where some will 
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Changing Attitudes on Pupil Grouping 


be placed in beginning swimming be- 
cause they can’t swim at all; others 
will go into advanced swimming be- 
cause they already know how to swim. 
Another division is the lifesaving 
class. And parents don’t raise cain 
about it because everyone recognizes 
the kind of competency that they're 
trying to teach. 

But in our school subjects, we don’t 
seem to recognize the competencies 
we are striving to develop. Instead we 
become involved in covering certain 
units of ground and spending certain 
units of time. If we will turn our atten- 
tion to the development of competen- 
cies, then grouping becomes meaning- 
ful and significant. 
> That’s quite a speech. We also get 
mixed up with the business of passing 
and failing to the point where it be- 
came a disgrace for a child not to make 
about the same progress as other kids 
were making. 
> On the other side of the question, I 
heard a first grade teacher make this 
interesting observation: “We need all 
kinds of different youngsters in this 
room because that way we get some 
leaders who help develop the other 
kids. Sometimes a youngster will bring 
another child farther along than I can 
myself.” 


Poor Grouping Results 
In Frustrated Students 


> Let me just describe another first 
grade situation. We all recognize that 
some first graders have the ability or 
background to start reading when they 
get to school and some do not. We 
have some in our town who, by golly, 
don’t make it all year long. So what do 
we do with them when they’re in sec- 
ond grade? We give them a second 
grade reader. 

Now how in the name of Sam can 
we expect them to read a second grade 
reader when they haven't learned to 
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read anything in the first? And we do 
it all the way up, and how do they end 
up? They're frustrated sophomores 
and juniors, who drop out of school. 
And brother, that’s where they drop 
out. We have practically all our drop- 
outs at the sophomore and junior lev- 
els, and it’s the accumulated effect of 
years of frustration that does it. 

When we talk about improving the 
schools, I think we've really got an 
area here in grouping where we can do 
something. But we're going to have to 
do it on a broader basis than just abil- 


ity grouping. 


Need More Work 
For Exceptional Pupils 


> I'll concede that unless we do some 
grouping the youngster who doesn’t 
have the background to attack new 
learning is going to become progres- 
sively retarded. We can do a lot more 
for him than we are doing. We can 
also do a lot more for the gifted kids. 
I think we've got two areas of weak- 
ness; the only kids that we're doing a 
fairly good job for probably are the 
ones whose averages are the average. 
> I’ve been much interested in seeing 
the attitude of our teachers toward 
grouping. Some 20 to 30 years ago, 
I'm told, we had a very much grouped 
situation, on the basis of 1.Q. Then 
after some time they went to the office 
and screamed that this is undemocrat- 
ic. No grade grouping at all is what 
our teachers wanted, with each teach- 
er trying to do the best he could for 
each kid. 

Now we're getting back toward a 
middle ground of flexible grouping, 
not based on just I.Q. but on a number 
of factors. And I’ve been interested to 
see the die-hard varieties of opinion 
that have come over to this side in the 
last two or three years. Just a few years 
ago, shouting “It’s undemocratic” was 


enough. Now we are beginning to 


look underneath and beginning to 
question just what is democratic and 
what is not democratic. 

Some time ago I visited with Lind- 
quist at Iowa. In Iowa they have re- 
fused to use I.Q. tests in connection 
with the state testing program. In dis- 
cussing the philosophy behind this, I 
heard two or three pretty good reas- 
ons, although I must say that we still 
use I.Q. tests, too. He said the impor- 
tant thing is how a certain standing - 
has been achieved, and then to keep 
working at it. All we want to find out, 
he said, is where a pupil is in the scale 
of achievement. And this is why they 
use the G.E.D. test and others, but 
keep away from a statement of a 


child’s 1.Q. 


Too Much Emphasis 
Placed on 1.Q. 

We've been trying out this proce- 
dure in some sections of town, and 
when we begin talking in terms of 
achievement and grouping on the basis 
of achievement, we get a different at- 
titude than when only the LQ. is 
known. When a teacher knows simply 
a pupil's I.Q. he may think, if the I.Q. 
is below average, even if he doesn’t 
say it: “Why should I try to do any- 
thing for this kid — he’s dumb, he can’t 
do anything.” 

We've been in the process of trying 
to change this for the last two or three 
years, and we're getting along. We're 
grouping on achievement, and the 
idea has taken root that, by gosh, these 
youngsters can do something. A child 
stays in a certain group as long as he 
achieves at that level; but he’s got a 
chance to get out of this group if he 
achieves at a better level. And they’re 
doing it, too! Ld] 


Next month: What should the schools 
do, and how should decisions on this 
be made? 





How To Pian Adequate 
School insurance 


A, LLOYD MYERS 


AZARDS to life and property on 

school premises are mounting. 
As a result, risk bearing has become 
one of the major concerns of the school 
administrator. 

In the absence of immunity estab- 
lished by legislation or judicial prec- 
edent, educational institutions are well 
advised to note carefully the liability 
inherent in loss or damage to physical 
property and funds, and injury to 
teachers, noncertified employes, and 
(in some states) pupils and the public. 

As explained in Part I,* the carrier, 
under a fire insurance policy, is liable 
for the “actual cash value” of damage. 
This means the cost of replacement at 
time of loss, less a reasonable deduc- 
tion for physical depreciation — not 
original cost, book value, or forced 
sale value. The determining of correct 
insurable value is the responsibility of 
the school district, not of the insurance 
company. 

The insurance rating system is based 
on the assumption that coverage up to 
at least 80 per cent of the value of the 
property will be carried. Inclusion of 
a co-insurance clause in fire policies 
thus is another reason why ascertain- 
ing sound insurable values is essential. 


Co-Insurance 

In fire insurance, most losses are 
partial losses. For this reason, if a 
school district purchases coverage 
amounting to only a low percentage 
of the actual value of the property, it 
should pay more for each hundred 
dollars of insurance purchased than it 
would if it had bought more adequate 
coverage. | suppose it is fair to say that 
the co-insurance clause has been the 
chief incentive to policyholders to in- 
sure their property to the required ex- 
tent during a period of rising property 
values. 


Pays Proportion of Loss 

The effect of the co-insurance clause 
is to provide that if at the time of a loss 
(not when the policy was issued) the 


*The Nation’s Schools, October 1958, p. 
76. 
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amount of insurance in force is less 
than a certain percentage (usually 80 
per cent) of the insurable value of the 
property, the school system will be 
paid only such proportion of the loss 
as the amount of coverage carried 
bears to that percentage (80 per cent) 
of the value. When the insurance is 
blanketed over several buildings, it is 
customary to require that the insur- 
ance equal 90 per cent of the total 
value, in some cases 100 per cent. But 
the 80 per cent clause is more common. 

To illustrate, let us assume a build- 
ing valued at $100,000, on which a 
school district places only $60,000 in- 
surance, with an 80 per cent clause. 
The amount of coverage necessary to 
meet the 80 per cent requirement 
would be $80,000. But with only $60,- 
000 carried, the carrier is liable for 
only six-eighths, or three-fourths, of 
any loss. Thus in case of a part loss of 
$40,000, the recovery would be three- 
fourths of $40,000, or $30,000. The 
school district would not be indem- 
nified for the remaining $10,000. 

Now let us assume a total loss of 
$100,000. Using the same method, 
three-fourths of $100,000 would be 
$75,000. However, since the amount 
of the policy is only $60,000, that 
amount is the maximum the school dis- 
trict can realize, leaving an unrecover- 
able loss of $40,000. The foregoing ex- 
amples show the effect of the co-insur- 
ance clause is to limit the carrier’s li- 
ability in case of partial losses to the 
extent that the insurance in force is 
less than the amount required to meet 


A. Lloyd Myers is assistant treasurer 
and instructor in insurance at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He had 
served as secretary to the president 
of the university for 10 years before 
entering the army in 1942. He left 
the army with the rank of captain 
and returned to become assistant 
treasurer. These two articles are 
adapted from a talk at the first in- 
ternational workshop of school busi- 
ness officials. 


CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE QUESTIONS? 

1. How is settlement of loss af- 
fected by the percentage of 
co-insurance carried? 

2. What are advantages of a 
blanket insurance policy? 

3. How are insurdnce rates de- 
termined, and how can you 
make certain that equitable 
rates are applied to your 
school district property? 

4. What is meant by ‘“‘supple- 

mentary” coverage? How 

can a school system be in- 
demnified against ‘‘conse- 
quential’’ losses? 

Should school districts buy 

liability insurance? 


wo 


the co-insurance limit stated in the 
clause. By purchasing less than the 
specified percentage of coverage the 
school system itself becomes the in- 
surer of the uncovered difference. 


Can Eliminate Co-Insurance 


In most rating jurisdictions it is pos- 
sible to have the co-insurance clause 
eliminated from a policy and to pur- 
chase “flat insurance.” This, however, 
increases the premium rate substan- 
tially, so there is little or no economy. 

Of course, some say that the chance 
of any loss on a fire resistive building 
is so slight that insurance is not neces- 
sary, or that only a nominal amount is 
necessary to cover partial losses. For 
example, on a $1 million school that 
is fire resistive throughout, some 
boards might wish to insure for only a 
nominal sum, such as $10,000 (for 
which the cost would be negligible), 
so as to have coverage for a small loss. 
Then, too, there are those who are un- 
willing to pay any appreciable premi- 
um but who feel better if they have an 
insurance policy. 

In actual practice the majority of 
the fire companies will not issue “flat 
insurance” unless the amount taken 
produces a substantially 
equal to the premium for the proper 
amount of insurance at the co-insur- 


premium 


ance rate. 
We cannot analyze here the entire 
fire policy: the matters of excepted 


hazards, of uninsurable and excepted 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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Warehouse With 


Personality 
Along With Utility 


JOHN LYON REID 


John Lyon Reid, and Partners 
Architects, Engineers, San Francisco 


HE maintenance building recently completed for Anti- 

och Unified School District, Antioch, Contra Costa 
County, California, is a facility that we regard as just a little 
bit better than usual. Our office took considerable care to 
get the best possible appearance in addition to providing 
space to serve the specific needs of the district. 

The cost of the structural components of the building is 
identical with the cost of the components furnished by ven- 
dors of prefabricated utility buildings. The structure, which 
represents an area of 14,000 square feet, was built at a cost 
of $168,659; this includes all mechanical equipment, grad- 
ing, road work, paved areas, fencing and the necessary site 
work. 

Antioch is located about 50 miles east of San Francisco. 
The unified district serves an area of 21 square miles and 
offers instruction to children in Grades K through 12. It is a 
rapidly growing district; at present the enrollment in all 
grades is 4500. 

Centrally located, the building serves all schools of the 
district. It is used for general storage of classroom supplies, 
maintenance supplies, and furniture. It also serves as a 
workshop for general repair work, maintenance and service 
to the district. Heating is by means of unit ventilators. 

It will be noted that the building is not designed to serve 
as a loading dock at truck bed height. Our office and the 
staff of the district carefully considered this question, and 
we decided jointly that it would be more economical to pur- 
chase a fork lift truck for unloading supplies rather than to 
pay either the higher cost of raising the entire building to 
the desired height or the cost and complication of digging 
out the loading area below the floor level of the building. 

Provision for future expansion was made in the plans. 
Our firm was assisted by Dwight Coddington as mechanical 
engineer. e 


Top: Warehouse wing of Antioch's maintenance building. 
Shop wing is at rear. Middle: Exterior wall of warehouse 
wing is steel roof deck used as wall surface. Bottom: 
Handling stored material in the warehouse is usually 
done by fork-lift trucks. Exterior insulated wall is at left. 
The warehouse functions and operations are under the 
supervision of Henry Spiess, superintendent, and Lloyd 
Hoyt, assistant superintendent of buildings and grounds. 
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FLOOR PLAN BUILDING A 














Above: Interior of wood 
shop shows finishing room. 
Rolling door permits entry 
of light trucks for load- 
ing. Left: Fluorescent 
light is used here for 
closer seeing tasks. Ce- 
ment asbestos board par- 
tition is shown at the left. 
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Right: The maintenance building has 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


HENRY H. LINN, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


A LTHOUGH instruction of children and youth is the predominant service rendered in 
schools, and professional classroom teachers constitute the basic personnel involved, 
important supplementary or auxiliary services are rendered by nonprofessional employes; 


these services include clerical work, building services (operation and maintenance of 
plant), food service, and transportation. 

At present there must be approximately a quarter of a million persons employed in 
noninstructional services in the public schools of the nation, most of them on a full-time 
basis. The latest complete biennial survey of the U. S. Office of Education, reported for 
the school year 1953-54, indicated a gross total of 215,041 noninstructional employes for 
that year (now four years out of date), 184,753 of whom were full-time employes and 
30,288 part-time. Unfortunately, the figures do not give a complete breakdown of persons 
employed by type of service for the entire nation, but it was reported that a total of 55,325 
persons were employed in food service in 35 states and the District of Columbia. In 27 
states and the District of Columbia, 62,444 persons were reported employed in school 
plant operation services, 9386 employed in school plant maintenance services, and 31,774 
in transportation. 

One measure of the magnitude of noninstructional services is the amount of money 
spent. School plant operation and maintenance alone now account for expenditures ex- 
ceeding a billion dollars a year. In 1953-54, the U. S. Office of Education reported ex- 
penditures of $907,542,000 for these services, of which $622,671,000 was for operation 
of plant and $284,871,000 for maintenance of plant. 

The successful performance of these noninstructional services will depend largely on 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the persons engaged and, to a lesser extent, on such ma- 
terial things as machinery, appliances, equipment and supplies. A major problem confront- 
ing school administrators, then, is how to obtain and direct appropriate personnel for 
these several areas of service. 

As a general rule, except in very small school districts, it will not be necessary to en- 
gage a full complement of new nonacademic service employes at the beginning of each 
school year although, if a new service is to be inaugurated, such as transportation or food 
service, a complete, new staff may be required for that type of work. A nucleus of service 
employes usually will be on hand to help smooth the introduction of the new employe to 
the mysteries of his or her new job. (Continued on Page 66) 
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While some of the noncertified em- 
ployes have had some training for, or 
previous experience in, the line of work 
they are hired to perform, it is a sad 
fact that many of them are virtually 
novices when they first report to the 
schools. This is particularly true of per- 
sons performing custodial services; it 
does not apply to the same extent to 
the mechanics in the building trades, 
such as carpenters, painters and 
plumbers, although occasionally a han- 
dyman or otherwise unskilled person 
is given such a title (and perhaps a 
commensurate wage) because of poli- 
ti¢s, favoritism or nepotism. 

A housewife who has prepared 
meals for her family over a period of 
years may assume that she is qualified 
to work in a school cafeteria. Yet the 
quantity cooking, food preparation, 
and serving necessary in a school is a 
different matter. The man who has 
driven an automobile over a period of 
years may assume that he is thorough- 
ly qualified to drive a school bus. Ob- 
viously, no one is going to employ as a 
bus driver a person who does not know 
how to operate an automobile, but a 
school bus driver must be more than 
just an operator. He must be a man of 
character with a good safety record 
and able to get along with children. 


Select Employes Carefully 


It is of the utmost importance that, 
when new service employes are hired 
to work in the schools, they be selected 
with great care. If they have had no 
training or previous experience in the 
line of work they are seeking to do, 
serious consideration should be given 
to their potential competence. Since it 
is often difficult to separate (dis- 
charge) a school employe from his post 
once he is on the payroll, the time and 
effort spent in getting basic informa- 
tion concerning job applicants usually 
are well rewarded. 

Operational service employes should 
not be selected solely on the basis of 
technical competence in physical job 
performance. It is true that such com- 
petence is desired, but there are other 
qualifications and requirements for 
school employes who must serve and 
associate with a great. number of 
youngsters of impressionable age. 
They ought to be intelligent persons 
of good character and personal habits 
with some degree of initiative. They 
can build good will for the schools 
through both personal attitude and job 
performance. In a sense, every em- 
ploye of a school district is a teacher 
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in that his services and associations 
with pupils have some influence on 
their growth and development. 

The success of operational services 
in a school will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the effectiveness of supervision 
and direction of employes. It is not 
enough to obtain a full complement 
of either competent or potentially 
competent employes, for it is the rare 
individual who consistently performs 
best as a completely independent 
worker responsible to no one else. The 
vast majority of the employes must be 
given at least occasional direction, 
guidance and prodding, and many of 
them must have constant supervision. 

Unfortunately, some persons who 
are appointed or promoted to super- 
visory positions lack tact and common 
sense. An able employe, even one of 
the very best workers, may not be a 
good supervisor. He may know what 
has to be done, when, where, how and 
also why; he may be well liked by his 
associates; he may be as cooperative 
and reliable as the day is long; but 
he just hasn’t the will or ability to di- 
rect other persons, or does not have 
the intestinal fortitude to correct them 
and demand better service if the occa- 
sion arises. It has been said facetiously 
that a supervisor must be something 
of a heel, as it takes a heel to keep one 
on his toes. The best supervisors are 
rubber heels, who get results, respect 
with little noise and good morale. 

It is very important that the top 
supervisory personnel of the several 
service categories be thoroughly com- 
petent in their respective fields, as the 
standards of service rendered usually 
are a shadow of the person at the top. 
While promotion of employes from 
within the ranks to supervisory posi- 
tions is appropriate and commendable, 
as a general policy, all other things be- 
ing equal, supervisory positions on top 
levels should not be closed to com- 
petent persons not now employed in 
the local school system. Without com- 
petent supervision, employes in the 
ranks may establish, by default, their 
own standards of service, which in 
some instances may be very low. This 
appears to be particularly true in the 
area of custodial service. It is not un- 
common to find that persons perform- 
ing housekeeping duties in the school 
buildings accept slovenly standards in 
their own homes and assume that 


these ought to be acceptable in the 


schools as well. 
When one stops to consider that the 
schools exist for the purpose of instruc- 


tion, it seems paradoxical that service 
employes do not, as a general practice, 
receive formal instruction in how to 
do their jobs. One would expect that a 
competent supervisor of a school op- 
erational service, surrounded on all 
sides by professional teachers, would 
adopt the spirit of the educators and 
make a definite attempt to give a rea- 
sonable amount of formal, as well as 
informal, instruction to those working 
under his direction. 


Training Is Fundamental 

While in many instances new em- 
ployes are assigned to work with older 
employes, this can be something like 
the blind leading the blind if the older 
employes are passing on their particu- 
lar ideas — often weak or erroneous — 
gained through a trial-and-error proc- 
ess. Certainly schools can do much 
more in this respect than has been 
done in the past. Local training of 
good school service employes is funda- 
mental for efficient service. 

The several auxiliary operational 
services in the schools involve the use 
of a variety of equipment, mechanical 
devices, tools and supplies. With labor 
accounting for an ever increasing per- 
centage of the total cost of the serv- 
ices, it is important that the personnel 
be provided with adequate and appro- 
priate tools, supplies and labor sav- 
ing equipment to enable them to 
render efficient service economically. 

For example, it is folly to expect 
custodians to scrub floors with hand 
brushes when there are so many excel- 
lent electrically driven floor scrubbing 
machines that also can be used for 
waxing and polishing floors. There are 
gas powered lawn mowers to cut grass. 
There are electrically driven drills and 
saws and paint spray machines — to 
name but a few of the labor saving de- 
vices available for building mainte- 
nance mechanics. There are vegetable 
peelers, slicers, mixers, steamers and 
dishwashing machines to simplify the 
tasks of the food service employes. 

The accompanying series of articles 
on school plant administration dis- 
cusses the individual school operation- 
al services in greater detail. The suc- 
cessful functioning of each of these 
operations is dependent upon the 
three basic factors here discussed: (1) 
an appropriate number of capable em- 
ployes qualified for their respective 
lines of work; (2) competent super- 
vision, especially at top levels, and (3) 
an adequate number of essential tools, 
equipment and supplies. . 
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JOHN W. LEWIS 


Assistant Superintendent, Baltimore Public Schools 


If your budget is cramped, stress exterior maintenance . . . Contract for larger 


items of maintenance improvement . . . Employ private professional engineering serv- 
ice on large mechanical or electrical jobs . . . Encourage board to make frequent visits 


RGANIZATION and __spractice 
concerning the maintenance of 
school buildings and grounds will vary 
with the size of the district. But all 
maintenance programs that are not on 
a hit-and-miss basis require the con- 
sideration of certain basic policies. 


POLICIES. One question to be an- 
swered early is: Who should be re- 
sponsible for ascertaining maintenance 
and improvement needs and determin- 
ing their relative priority? 

The principal's responsibility in de- 
termining maintenance needs should 
involve requests for routine repairs or 
items evident to a nontechnical person 
as being in need of repair. Repairs to 
mechanical equipment or items of pre- 
ventive maintenance are not likely to 
be noted by the average principal un- 
til a breakdown or damage occurs. 


Periodic inspection of the school 
plants should be made by persons of 
technical competence. Many school 
systems have developed check lists for 
this purpose, so that no essential item 
is overlooked. 


A central office control record 
should be maintained for major items 
of recurring maintenance, such as in- 
terior painting and exterior painting of 
wood and of metal. Cycles for fre- 
quency should be established but 
should be supplemented by physical 
inspection for possible variation of the 
cycle in regard to a given building. 


Lists of needed improvements 
should be set up, e.g. modernization 
of lighting, heating and plumbing, 
acoustical treatment, development of 
grounds and playfields. They should 
be programmed for budget considera- 
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tion and for completion as money is 
made available. 

The determination of the relative 
importance of needs, particularly of 
improvements, should be made on a 
democratic basis. The educational ad- 
ministrators concerned should share 
in this determination. No alterations, 
even minor, changing the use of in- 
structional space, should be made 
without the approval of the education- 
al administrator concerned. In most 
cases the board will want to pass on 
the broader aspects of planning, espe- 
cially where improvement items are 
concerned. 


Priority must be given first to the 
proper maintenance of the exterior of 
the building: roofing, outside painting, 
waterproofing and pointing of mason- 
ry, and so forth. Neglect of the exteri- 
or in favor of desirable but deferrable 
interior items is like going to a pawn- 
broker for the money. The high cost 
will come in the rusting of metal, rot- 
ting of wood, and interior damage 
from leaking roofs or walls. Urgently 
needed mechanical repairs and correc- 
tions, especially to the heating system, 
should be given the priority recom- 
mended by the technical staff. 

Another question of policy to be an- 
swered is: What work should be done 
by contractors and what by the dis- 
trict’s own maintenance force? 

Jobs costing more than an amount 
set by law or policy are usually 
awarded after advertised bids. Jobs 
costing less than this amount but 
enough to justify unadvertised sealed 
bids are awarded on this basis. 


While there are always exceptions 
to any rule, in general the larger items 


of maintenance and improvement can 
be done at less cost by private contrac- 
tors. In areas in which outside paint- 
ing, for example, is seasonal, the con- 
tractor has more opportunity to do in- 
terior painting work in the off-season 
than do the school district’s forces. 


The production of the private con- 
tractor usually is higher because of 
closer supervision and greater flexibil- 
ity in hiring and firing of employes, 
and in making more fluid adjustments 
in wage scales to get and hold good 
workmen. Too frequently the school 
district must pick from the bottom of 
the barrel and the best of workmen 
hired will be lost later to the contrac- 
tors, except those who have worked 
for a long enough period to build up 
a large retirement equity. 

In some cases, in order to attract 
highly skilled workmen, the district 
pays the full union scale. In effect, 
when the district pays union wages it 
then is paying more than the contrac- 
tor by reason of giving greater fringe 
benefits: holidays, sick leave, higher 
retirement contributions. If this con- 
dition is coupled with an employment 
policy making discharge difficult, pro- 
duction per man-hour will be lower 
than that of the contractor. Good civil 
service policy, seldom followed, is to 
control entry of employes without 
making discharge too difficult. 


Some s of maintenance can’t be 
placed on a bidding basis, since the 
nature and extent of the work cannot 
be determined and specified in ad- 
vance, ¢.g. stoppage in a broken un- 
derground sewage line. Such jobs are 
sometimes given out. by the district 
on either a time and a material basis. 
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In comparing costs of work done by 
private contractors and the district’s 
maintenance mechanics, it is necessary 
to take into account not only the 
greater fringe benefits previously men- 
tioned, but also the capital costs of re- 
pair shops, transportation, and clerical 
and other administrative overhead. 


Union Contracts. A third question 
to be dealt with is: What should be 
the policy of the district relative to 
union contracts? 

Some school districts are prohibited 
by law from entering into contracts 
with unions. In other districts the lo- 
cal pattern is such as to make such 
contracts essential. Some districts that 
employ union mechanics come to an 
agreement that permits paying less 
than the union scale because of the 
greater regularity of school employ- 
ment and the greater fringe benefits. 
When the full union scale must be 
paid, plus the fringe benefits, wage 
costs in most cases will be higher than 
on work done by private contractors 
and the labor will be less productive. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSON- 
NEL. No single pattern of organiza- 
tion can be applied to all districts. The 
educational administrator having 
charge of only five or six schools will 
require some technical assistance on 
the maintenance of buildings and 
grounds. In such a small system this 
help may come from a superior type 
of skilled mechanic with more than a 
nodding acquaintance with a number 
of trades other than his own. As time 
permits, such a person can perform 
actual maintenance or operation work. 
On large projects, especially those in- 
volving mechanical, electrical or struc- 


A ‘‘before" picture of a school where vandalism and ero- 
sion virtually ruined what was once a well planted site. 
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tural elements, private professional en- 
gineering service should be employed. 

Regardless of the size of the system, 
whether the work is done by private 
contractor or the district’s own forces, 
adequate supervision of the quality of 
work and materials is essential if the 
district is to get full value for money 
spent. Good supervision doesn’t cost 
money; it saves it. 


Generally, efficiency can be in- 
creased by greater integration and co- 
ordination of the maintenance and 
custodial forces. The custodial forces 
should be trained and encouraged to 
perform many simple maintenance 
jobs in the school. Similarly, work that 
may be by nature custodial may be 
done by rotating gangs who do main- 
tenance work at other times. Examples 
are grass cutting and snow removal on 
large sites. Similarly bus drivers may 
be used in off-hours for a variety of 
tasks. 

Loss of man-hours in transportation 
is always a problem. Good organiza- 
tion and planning of work assignments 
will help greatly. Where feasible and 
where mileage is only a few miles a 
day, transportation by group riding on 
a mileage refund basis generally will 
save transportation costs. In other 
cases within the same system, depart- 
ment owned vehicles equipped to car- 
ry supplies for a trade are advisable. 


ACCOUNTING AND RECORD 
KEEPING. Accounting procedures 
should be set up for both monies and 
material. As a supplement to supervi- 
sion, keeping of job costs will be of 
help in checking that proper produc- 
tion is being achieved. To avoid exces- 
sive clerical work, some inexpensive 





items such as screws and nails should 
not be charged to each individual job, 
but should be considered as shop 
stores. Their cost should be prorated, 
possibly once a year, on the basis of 
schools or educational levels, not to 
jobs. In large districts the use of tabu- 
lating equipment will facilitate ac- 
counting and inventory activities, in 
addition to its many other uses. 


BUDGETING. Budgeting should 
be based.on need. A statement of 
needs for maintenance should be pre- 
pared for consideration of the board 
when budgets are being prepared. 
Such needs might well be set up by 
categories: lighting, heating, alter- 
ations, elevator maintenance, play- 
ground development, hard surfacing, 
exterior painting, interior painting, 
roofing. 

On such items as painting, if a cen- 
tral control is kept, a list of the schools 
in the cycle can be made and esti- 
mated costs can be calculated by re- 
adjusting previous contract costs for 
each building to any changes in the 
price level. Other sources of data are: 
accounting records on yearly costs of 
recurring items, such as elevator main- 
tenance, and data from surveys of 
buildings, including needed moderni- 
zation and improvements. 


A sizable part of the budget list can 
be made up of items deferred from 
previous years. Such a list generally 
will be, and in most cases should be, 
much larger than the amount likely to 
be requested, since some items will be 
programmed over a period of years. 
Occasional visits to schools by the 
board will frequently be more impres- 
sive than are items and figures on a 


The same area is shown after reshaping of contours be- 
fore shubbery is planted. This can be easily maintained. 
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list. More money is obtained by telling 
the shortcomings of the maintenance 
program than by boasting about it. 

But year after year, regardless of 
how well the maintenance budget re- 
quest is documented, it becomes the 
easy target of budget cuts. When 
funds are tight — and when are they 
not? — cherished educational items 
and projects are saved at the expense 
of deep slices from the maintenance 
budget. When this is done year after 
year the only hope is to stress impor- 
tant exterior maintenance and defer 
the showy items such as interior paint- 
ing until the public and staff alike 
come to the rescue by demanding bet- 
ter maintenance of buildings. 


‘ REDUCING MAINTENANCE 
NEEDS. Much money can be saved 
by adopting practices that will reduce 
the need for maintenance of buildings 
and grounds. 

In a growing school district future 
maintenance costs can be greatly re- 
duced by a close liaison between the 
maintenance division and the archi- 
tect, or those charged with the respon- 
sibility for setting the design of new 
buildings and the materials to be used 
in their construction. 


Differences in building costs must 
be weighed in relation to possible 
long-range savings in maintenance. It 
is highly important that maintenance 
experience be reflected both in design 
and materials for new buildings. 

For example, on an inspection trip 
of a new high school in another dis- 
trict, I noted that no expense had been 
spared to provide the best of facilities. 
However, the gymnasium was built 
with sleepers resting on a concrete 
slab laid directly on the ground with 
no provision for handling the conden- 
sation under the floor. The gymnasium 
floor was severely buckled and even 
dangerous. Condensation under the 
floor eventually will lead to rotting, 
and if termites infect this area, they 
will find the sleepers and underfloor 
their favorite diet. 

These conditions could have been 
avoided if a structural slab, not resting 
on the ground, had been built and if 
pressure impregnated lumber had 
been used for the sleepers and under- 
floor. The omission of paper between 
the subfloor and the surface flooring 
would also have reduced the danger 
of rotting. 

Similarly, the difficulties in main- 
taining parapet roofs and precast 
stone copings can be avoided. 
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Thousands of dollars spent in deal- 
ing with erosion of playgrounds could 
be avoided on grounds of new build- 
ings, or in redeveloping existing 
grounds and playfields, by following 
simple principles. 

These examples show how mainte- 
nance experience, if applied, will not 
only save thousands of dollars in main- 
tenance costs but will at the same time 
add greatly to the safety and utility of 
the buildings and grounds. 


RESEARCH. Not even the largest 
system has adequate staff to keep 
abreast of best practice in the field of 
maintenance. The overworked jack-of- 
all-trades in the small system has little 
opportunity to keep informed. Who is 
to tell him the proper primer to use 
over galvanized metal so that the labor 
and paint will not be wasted through 


peeling of the paint? There is a wealth 
of information already in existence 
which if analyzed, evaluated and put 
into form for the use of the mainte- 
nance staff would save the schools 
millions of dollars each year. 

State departments are not the logi- 
cal source of such help, as this would 
require doing 49 times what the U.S. 
Office of Education could do once for 
all systems. 


No help at the federal level would 
bring greater financial return to the 
schools per dollar expended than 
greatly increased help in this area. 
The U.S. Commissioner of Education 
is aware of this need and is sympa- 
thetic with it. The need will be met 
when the democratic process can suc- 
ceed in convincing those holding the 
federal purse strings. + 


NORMAN C. DRAPER 


Administrative Assistant in Charge of Buildings and Grounds 


Great Neck, N.Y. 


You must have a school plant specialist . . . Next let this Mr. 
B & G determine housekeeping's manpower needs through the 
scientifically built instrument here described . . . Give your 
workers proper tools . . . Get help from school consultants 


| Racconarienete and architectural 
advancements have made today’s 
school buildings more complex. At the 
same time, higher standards are de- 
manded of school housekeeping serv- 
ices to assure an adequate teaching 
and learning environment for today’s 
expanded educational programs. 


ORGANIZATION. Since most 
superintendents of schools are over- 
loaded with other administrative 
duties and most school principals are 
confronted with administrative and 
supervisory tasks involved in the in- 
structional program, school adminis- 
tration can be improved by the assign- 
ment of school plant responsibilities to 
a qualified staff member trained and 
educated to: (1) determine building 
needs and recommend solutions for 


them; (2) remove operational inef- 
ficiencies; (3) recruit and employ ade- 
quately trained custodial and main- 
tenance personnel, and (4) determine 
the weaknesses in the design of school 
plant facilities. This specialist should 
assist the school principal to adminis- 
ter the housekeeping of the building 
better through a greater knowledge of 
the technical problems involved. After 
the details have been jointly con- 
sidered, the program should rest in the 
hands of the school principal, for it 
is his building to administer. Any un- 
resolved difference should be left to 
the superintendent of schools, who 


should be the final authority. 


PERSONNEL. The school plant 
specialist might be titled superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds, super- 
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visor of buildings and grounds, or ad- 
ministrative assistant for buildings 
and grounds. Custodial personnel 
classifications should be _ stratified 
under such designations as head cus- 
todian, custodian and cleaner. 

If a building or school district is 
large enough, a maintenance man or 
staff should augment the building 
service unit. This last classification is 
preferred to contractual or union 
tradesmen since: (1) A skilled worker 
is readily available for all types of 
jobs within a minimal period of time; 
(2) a better cooperative working rela- 
tionship is exhibited in most cases, and 
(3) today’s jurisdictional disputes and 
trade practices have had a tendency to 
increase the costs of contractual work 
involved. 

The number of employes required 
in the various classifications depends 
upon many factors. Since no two 
school plants are alike in all respects, 
no set criteria, such as pupils per cus- 
todian, square feet per custodian, or 
teacher per custodian, should deter- 
mine the manpower requirements. 
Also, there is little correlation between 
the number of pupils and teachers 
and the types and areas of floor space 
and of grounds. Building floor areas 
vary in number and types in such 
manner that it is not equitable to de- 
termine the number of custodians by 
a rule of thumb, such as square feet 
per man. A fairer and more just ap- 
proach to the problem would be to use 
a scientifically constructed instrument 
that takes into account the following 
factors: (1) amount of various types 
of floor area; (2) area of grounds to be 
maintained; (3) number and frequen- 
cy of teacher requests; (4) amount of 
supervision needed, and (5) such 
special building requirements as large 
glass areas, swimming pools, and 
laundries. 


Policies. Number of employes is 
not the only determinant for good 
school housekeeping practices. Super- 
vision, supplies, equipment, caliber of 
personnel, operational policies, mo- 
rale, wages, on-the-job training, and 
materials and equipment are some of 
the many sides to a complex manage- 
ment problem. Here are some recom- 
mended practices: 


1. Custodial and maintenance em- 
ployes should be hired for a given 
number of hours for a given salary. 
Any extra work should be compen- 
sated for at rates prevailing in indus- 
try — time-and-one-half pay for week- 
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days, and double time for Sundays. 
Good school management through 
proper scheduling and assignments 
can diminish the burden that over- 
time places on the school budget. 


2. Custodial employes assigned to a 
given area in a given building are pre- 
ferred to a roving team since the bene- 
fits of pride in a specific assignment 
and a higher degree of identification 
to a group have advantages over the 
assembly line type of practice. 

3. All service requests from teach- 
ers should be communicated through 
the principal to the supervising cus- 
todian. All requests from the principal 
for building services, supplies, equip- 
ment and alterations that are at vari- 
ance with predetermined policies 
should be referred to a responsible 
staff officer for consideration with the 
principal. 

4. Definite lines of responsibility 
should be set up and clear channels of 
communication should be established. 
The failure of the communicative proc- 
ess and lack of knowledge of areas 
of responsibility are accountable for 
many of management's differences. 


5. Noncertificated employes should 
enjoy all the fringe benefits (sick leave, 
insurance, retirement, holidays) except 
vacations. Teachers have a specific job 
to perform within the day’s school ses- 
sion. Operational and maintenance 
employes have work to be performed 
when school is open to students and 
during vacation periods. The types of 
services contributed are not synony- 
mous and cannot be equated. But 
health, sickness, old age, and the like 
are common to all and therefore should 
be administered by a common policy. 


6. It is the responsibility of the su- 
perintendent to keep the board in- 
formed of the condition of school 
properties. If a clear picture cannot 
be presented in his reports, members 
of the board should be invited to eval- 


uate the situation firsthand. 


7. Noncertificated personne! should 
participate in every effort to enlighten 
people about school facts. To gain 
community support through a well in- 
formed electorate, some form of school 
public relations program should be 
conducted. 

8. In districts using crews to per- 
form various maintenance tasks in a 
number of buildings, adequate trans- 
portation should be provided. Light 
trucks can best serve this need. The 
school system can save labor by mak- 


ing it possible for the maintenance 
man to carry with him the needed sup- 
plies and equipment. If an employe 
must use his own vehicle in the per- 
formance of his work, adequate mile- 
age compensation should be allowed 
for car depreciation and operational 
expense. 


BUDGETING. All the foregoing 
points have impact on the school budg- 
et. Normally 10 per cent is allocated 
for operation and 4 per cent allotted 
for maintenance. 

Often needs are deferred by boards 
of education because of the increased 
instructional costs resulting from high- 
er teacher salaries and demands for 
more school buildings. But deferment 
merely puts off the day of reckoning, 
and the issues become so grave that 
costs are multiplied. 

A school system with an enrollment 
of 2000 would be well advised to em- 
ploy a superintendent (supervisor) of 
buildings and grounds. The economies 
and efficiencies effected by a compe- 
tent person can cover his salary many 
times through good management. 

The building and grounds chief can 
determine when the span of control 
becomes so wide that additional su- 
pervisory and line staffing is required 
— when he no longer can make fre- 
quent visits to the buildings because 
of an increased administrative load 
and when the contractual labor costs 
surpass the salaries that would be paid 
to staff maintenance men. 

To prevent the deferment of these 
budgetary considerations, it is vitally 
important that the school superintend- 
ent, the board of education, and the 
public be given factual data based up- 
on accurate surveys. When projects 
are placed in the right perspective and 
all information is accurately portrayed, 
budget allocations are easier to get. 


FACILITIES. It would be difficult 
to effect some of the economies and 
efficiencies mentioned without giving 
the custodians the best tools and 
equipment to do their work. Tied in 
with this is adequate storage and work 
area. Most districts find it more eco- 
nomical to make outright purchases of 
tools and equipment that have a re- 
curring usage. Pieces of equipment to 
be used once in a long time might bet- 
ter be rented. 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION. 
When a school system cannot staff it- 
self to effect the best school plant fa- 
cilities, it is well for it to take advan- 
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tage of the services of the many excel- 
lent educational consultants available 
for the various types of problems. 
Many mistakes of judgment, materials, 
equipment and space can be avoided, 
and proposed projects will be more 


readily accepted by the community, 
when the best available thinking is en- 
gaged. Too often local citizens with 
special skills and abilities are not used 
to advise and assist in the solutions of 
housekeeping problems. 6 


Heating, Lighting 
and Ventilation 


N. L. GEORGE 


Assistant Superintendent, Administrative Services 


Oklahoma City 


See that no job is done without written work order . . . Set 
up test procedures and provide test equipment for your school 
system . . . Study heating and lighting problems of the district 
with local utility and mechanical engineers as helpful aides 


O INTRICATE and complex have 
the mechanisms of school thermal 
environment and lighting facilities be- 
come that the services of adequate 
and qualified personnel are an eco- 
nomic necessity. Systematic and busi- 
nesslike planning is required if the 
equipment of this division of the main- 
tenance and operation department is 
to be kept in good condition. 


ORGANIZATION. The superin- 
tendent of schools should outline the 
general policies for maintaining and 
operating the thermal environment 
and lighting programs. The size of 
the school system largely will dictate 
the organization needed. In many 
school systems the building principal 
looks to the head custodian of his 
building for the performance of opera- 
tional duties required in the plant he 
administers. This includes the areas 
of heating, ventilating and lighting. 


I believe the principal should have 
full charge of all custodial help. Cus- 
todial needs should be observed by 
the principal, and he should recom- 
mend correction and have final author- 
itv. Likewise, it is his duty to see that 
the proper relationship is fostered be- 
tween teaching personnel and custo- 
dial employes. 

The building principal should notify 
proper authorities (according to the 
size and policy of the system) concern- 
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ing the need for emergency and cor- 
rective repairs and for preventive 
maintenance. 

The maintenance personnel has the 
sole responsibility for actual correc- 
tion or improvement. When repairs 
are made by custodial help or are con- 
tracted for, the building principal's re- 
sponsibility will be defined by the 
local school authority. 

An efficient program of mainte- 
nance for thermal environment and 
lighting will include the following: (a) 
a well organized system of periodic or 
continuous inspection, performed by 
competent personnel for the purpose 
of detecting maladjustments, wear or 
impending breakdown; (b) on-the-spot 
inspection of work standards on proj- 
ects performed by workmen or con- 
tractors, and (c) the keeping of system- 


atic records of repair. The most ef-. 


fective program is preventive mainte- 
nance, planned to anticipate expensive 
repairs and breakdowns before they 
occur. 


PERSONNEL. The number of 
maintenance employes needed for the 
repair of facilities controlling thermal 
environment is difficult to determine. 
If school plants are new and modern, 
little maintenance, except of the pre- 
ventive type, is necessary. If school 
plants are 10 years old or older, much 
maintenance is required. Chemical 


elements contained in the water used 
in the heating plants cause much 
trouble. In some school plants water 
piping needs replacing every 12 to 15 
years, steam pipes every 15 to 18 years. 


Heating and ventilating. Practice 
seems to indicate that one steam fitter 
and one apprentice are needed for 
each 75 boilers or major fraction there- 
of. One control man can take care of 
each 110 boilers, including the repair 
of burners and electrical and pneu- 
matic controls. If refrigeration is prev- 
alent in the school system, a skilled 
man is required for every hundred 
units. In addition, there is seasonal 
need for the additional help of brick- 
layers, welders and mechanics. The 
policy of replacement of boilers and 
heating systems will also have much 
to do with the number of men re- 
quired. The average life of a boiler is 
19 years. A schedule of boiler replace- 
ment will tend to hold the required 
personnel to the minimum. The num- 
ber of custodial employes needed to 
assure a proper thermal environment 
depends upon the complexity of the 
machinery installed. For example: 
Some schools are built with elaborate 
ventilation systems to take care of 
maximum ventilating or cooling loads. 
Certain systems are operated daily, 
during certain hours or continuously, 
while others are in use only on special 
occasions. Thus it becomes necessary 
to have a log for each fan showing the 
time and the person to start and stop 
it. This custodial duty is important, al- 
though it may be only one of the many 
duties assigned to custodial personnel. 
Some school districts are located in 
cities that require a licensed engineer 
for each heating plant. Other cities re- 
quire districts to supply licensed engi- 
neers for steam plants only. In some 
situations low-pressure hot water sys- 
tems do not require the services of a 
licensed engineer. 


Lighting. The number of employes 
needed for proper maintenance of 
lighting will vary with the amount and 
complexity of the electrical wiring and 
with the extent to which the lighting 
system approximates recommended 
standards. When the school buildings 
are average in facilities, one electri- 
cian to repair each 400 classrooms ap- 
pears to be economical practice. For 
efficient management it will be neces- 
sary to have an apprentice to assist the 
electrician on most jobs. 

The chief factor in the determina- 
tion of the size of personnel is the total 
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man-hour rating of the work to be done 
on a recurring basis. Other factors, 
when employed together, that can be 
used to determine the size of the staff 
are: (a) man-hour requirements on an 
annual basis of crafts; (b) size of the 
maintenance staffs in comparable sys- 
tems; (c) percentage of maintenance 
cost to total school operation, and (d) 
maintenance costs in other schools. 


Union labor. Public school boards 
are slow to recognize the requests of 
labor unions in hiring persons to per- 
form custodial and maintenance work. 
Boards usually think that the money 
with which to operate the school sys- 
tem comes from all the taxpayers of a 
county and that any person in the 
community has the right to work for 
the system if he or she is qualified. 


BUDGET. Careful basic records of 
each installation of equipment assist 
greatly in forecasting replacements 
and overhauls. In a typical situation, 
in which the school plant has been 
kept in good repair for a number of 
vears, 5 per cent of the total education 
budget properly distributed would 
tend to keep all parts of the school 
plant in repair. In actual operation, 
the budgets range from 8 to 12 per 
cent. An average of 10 per cent would 
be a good goal. 

The kind of accounting and record 
keeping is largely determined by the 
information desired by school author- 
ities. As a rule-of-thumb formula, 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the building 
cost is allocated for the mechanical 
part of a building. Excluding plumb- 
ing, from 15 to 20 per cent of the re- 
pair budget should be set aside for 
the thermal environment and lighting 
repair. 


SUPERVISION. While school ad- 
ministration has no definite policies 
regarding the supervising staff for 
maintenance, industry outlines the 
following goals for efficient operation: 
(1) Four, and not more than five, 
supervising subordinates should re- 
port to one supervisor; (2) from five to 
10 craftsmen should report to one 
craft foreman; (3) from eight to 15 
semiskilled employes should report to 
one person handling routine detail; 
(4) from 10 to 20 laborers should re- 
port to one work foreman; (5) idle 
and stand-by lines should not exceed 
5 per cent of the hours required to 
meet normal peak loads. 


Maintenance requests. Mainte- 
nance work may originate as a result 
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of (1) a long-term planning schedule, 
(2) routine inspection, (3) projects 
deemed necessary by the school prin- 
cipal or central office personnel, and 
(4) emergency incidents. 


Authority for work to be performed. 
A single method of requesting work 
on a school plant is the writing of a 
work request. This work request, 
signed by the principal or division 
head, directs the attention of the 
maintenance department to the 
needed project. Each project must 
have its own work request. 


Work orders. The director of main- 
tenance approves or disapproves all 
work requests. If he approves, he 
writes a work order for the necessary 
work to be performed. No mainte- 
nance work should be performed with- 
out a written work order. Only the 
work scheduled on the written work 
order approved by the director should 
be done. The approved work is per- 
formed by the maintenance personnel 
with the supervision of the director of 
maintenance, who is responsible to the 
superintendent of schools or a staff 
member. 


Custodian’s duties. The custodian 
needs to keep in supply the water 
treatment for the boilers in the build- 
ing he operates. In addition, he should 
oil and grease the motors and fans per 
schedule. In schools where filters are 
used, he should clean and change the 
filters and condensers. In large 
schools, and sometimes in smaller 
ones, the custodian reads the utility 
meters. Also, he checks air tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, and function- 
ing of the ventilation facilities, such 
as deflectors, exhaust and _ gravity 
vents. The usual tools and supplies 
consist of a pair of pliers, a small kit 
of tools, and a supply of rags and 
cleaning agents. 

Electric current is one of the most 
expensive of operational items in 
school plants. The job of the custodian 
is to see that the output of the elec- 
trical fixtures is maintained at its 
highest potential. Much light loss re- 
sults from an accumulation of dirt and 
grime on electric bulbs and fixtures. 
Fixtures and shades should be washed 
at the time of the replacement of 
bulbs, and at regular intervals. 

The custodian should replace de- 
ficient existing lamps with a like kind, 
replace starters and an occasional bal- 
last where needed, and do minor re- 
pairs, such as tightening screws and 


connections. When practicable, the 
custodian should replace switches and 
convenience outlets. Proper care 
should be given fuses, broken plugs, 
worn switches, wall outlets, and lamp 
sockets. 

To perform his duties, the custodian 
needs a supply of clean rags and de- 
tergents, a screw driver, a pair of 
pliers, and a small supply of replace- 
ment parts. A homemade trouble 
lamp is almost a necessity for locating 
and reporting a break in an electrical 
circuit. It is also useful in testing 
switches, fuses, sockets and bells. 


General maintenance. The mainte- 
nance department usually keeps on 
hand a supply of standard parts for the 
repair of heating and ventilating 
units. The general job of the depart- 
ment is to keep the systems in repair, 
except for cleaning and operating. 
Controls on the heating and ventilat- 
ing system have to be checked con- 
stantly and kept in repair. 

For refrigeration equipment, the 
department should have a small vacu- 
um pump for purging lines of mois- 
ture and impurities. A small portable 
air compressor will prove economical. 
A kit of applicable hand tools, pneu- 
matic tools for repair and replacement 
of boiler tubes, cutting and threading 
equipment, and specialized tools for 
specialized equipment are required. 

When the system has a lighting divi- 
sion, defective parts should be re- 
placed by this division. Wiring should 
be replaced by qualified maintenance 
personnel in order to keep proper 
soldering of connections and adequate 
insulation. In addition, painting by 
the maintenance department should 
be scheduled so as to maintain the 
best reflective surfaces for lighting. 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION. 
The district should study its own 
thermal environment and _ lighting 
problems. Local utility engineers and 
practicing mechanical engineers in 
the community can be of great help. 

The engineering department should 
have a footcandle meter, a brightness 
meter, a recording voltmeter, and a 
recording ammeter to check the quan- 
tity and quality of light in various 
school situations. Special equipment 
should be rented for occasional usage 
where special problems arise. The 
engineering department should also 
have a plan for testing and trouble 
shooting. Circuits need analysis, in- 
sulation needs testing, and grounds 
need to be located. “ 
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Transportation 


M. G. OSBORNE 


Director, Division of School Business Management 


New York State Education Department 


Do you expect your buses to last 12 years? .. . For a fleet of 
12 buses how many mechanics are needed? . . . For 20 buses? 
. « » Should a transportation chief have a college degree? ... 
Do you need your own garage? . . . Answers to questions follow 


~ INCE pupil transportation involves 
the lives of children and adds to 
or detracts from their educational en- 
vironment, the whole operation must 
run like clockwork. Not only must the 
school’s motor vehicle maintenance 
program keep the bus on the go, but 
also it must have spare buses ready to 
roll in case of emergency. 


POLICIES. School buses must be 
mechanically safe, on time, and 
manned by drivers of high moral char- 
acter. This means, especially when 
large fleets are involved, that there 
must be administrative organization, 
tight lines of responsibility, efficient 
recruitment policies, detailed opera- 
tion manuals, and rules and regula- 
tions. Policies must originate with the 
chief administrator and board, but 
must take into consideration the per- 
son responsible for the operation. 


Organization is especially impor- 
tant in the successful administration of 
a pupil transportation program. The 
accompanying chart gives a compre- 
hensive view of a well organized re- 
porting procedure, and suggests the 
lines of authority that should be estab- 
lished. , The several types of reports 
called for in the chart on page 74 pro- 
vide data for making policy decisions. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSON- 
NEL. The supervisor of transportation 
should be responsible to the assistant 
superintendent for business affairs and 
should work on the same horizontal 
line of responsibility as the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. 
Within the scope of the policies estab- 
lished by the board, he should be held 
responsible for services provided. 
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The supervisor should know what is 
needed and should have the ability to 
produce it and the authority to exe- 
cute it. 

His other responsibilities include: 
the school bus garage, storage of buses 
therein, the equipping of the garage, 
supervision of both the operating and 
maintenance personnel, and the stock- 
ing of an adequate supply of operating 
needs, such as gas, oil, grease, tires, 
spark plugs, motor parts, brake repair 
parts. Also, he is accountable for 
checking and auditing invoices per- 
taining to his operation, keeping an 
inventory, and supplying statistical 
data such as mileage, hours of work on 
mechanical and operating jobs, and 
other data that will make possible ade- 
quate cost analysis studies. 


As a practical matter, the supervisor 
of transportation should be as free as 
possible from clerical office routine in 
order to be able to devote his entire 
time to the actual functional operation 
and maintenance of the bus fleet. Cler- 
ical and stenographic work and rec- 
ord keeping and cost analysis studies 
should be handled by the office of 
business management. 

The results of cost studies should be 
discussed by the chief administrator’s 
council and used as a determinant of 
policies. All necessary forms should be 
developed cooperatively by the as- 
sistant superintendent, the business 
manager, and the supervisor of trans- 
portation; the forms should be sup- 
plied by the business office. 

In order to enhance the educational 
program through such a periphery as 
transportation, the transportation chief 
should be a college graduate, prefer- 








ably in the field of mechanical engi- 
neering. Through a few additional 
summer school courses he can become 
versed in the details of transportation 
and its relationship to education and 
develop a proper perspective of the 
over-all function. 

School bus drivers must be em- 
ployed with the realization of their 
direct contact with pupils. They must 
be screened for their ability to handle 
a bus and, at the same time, must be 
men of high moral character. They 
must not create an environment for 
children that distracts from the learn- 
ing situations created in the classroom. 


FACILITIES. An ideal program re- 
quires storage for all buses, garage 
space for bus repairs, a supply room, 
and adequate equipment for mainte- 
nance. If the fleet is large enough, it 
can justify complete maintenance on 
the premises. Otherwise, certain jobs 
will have to be done outside. An illus- 
tration of the latter is valve grinding. 
Unless there is sufficient work to be 
done to justify the purchase and main- 
tenance of the right kind of equip- 
ment, it is better to put this job out 
under contract. 


With a fleet of 10 buses a district 
can justify a full-time mechanic. When 
the fleet gets much beyond 10, a me- 
chanic’s helper must be provided; 
when the fleet consists of 15 or 20 
buses, two full-time mechanics are 
needed. Probably the ideal would be 
approached at 20 buses with two full- 
time mechanics and one mechanic’s 
helper. 

Along with this personnel, the dis- 
trict should have a pickup truck 
equipped to change tires and perform 
minor repairs on the road and be 
available to transport repair parts as 
needed. This eliminates the necessity 
of carrying a spare tire on each bus 
and thus reduces inventory and cost. 

While it is possible that the main- 
tenance staff will be able to do substi- 
tute driver work, if this need becomes 
great it is better to rely on the custo- 
dial staff to fill in or to have a list of 
five or six possible substitute drivers. 


BUDGETING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING. The supervisor of transportation 
has the major annual job of establish- 
ing and recommending his budget 
needs. It is generally impractical to 
use state averages for a single district 
because of the wide variation of costs 
among districts. In the area of oper- 
ation, the salaries of drivers alone 
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throw average state costs out of line. 
It therefore seems more practical to 
build up cost data within the district 
and to use these as a guide. 

Two basic principles should be fol- 
lowed: (1) All cost data and all cost 
analysis should be handled by the busi- 
ness office, not by the supervisor of 
transportation, and (2) all data should 
be kept on an individual bus basis. 

Individual bus record cards should 
be established to determine cost of 
gas, oil, grease, repair labor, and parts. 
This record system must be developed 
cooperatively among the assistant su- 
perintendent, the business manager, 
and the supervisor of transportation. 


A comparative analysis sheet should 
be developed in order that all buses 
can be compared in terms of total cost, 
per mile cost, and per mile cost by 
item. In addition, it should be possible 


Recommended 


RELATING TO 
INDIVIDUAL BUSES 





to compare buses of the same age, the 
same make, and the same size. Data 
should be such that the annual cost of 
operation and maintenance can be re- 
lated to the various drivers, because 
characteristics of drivers and drivers’ 
habits do have a relationship to the 
cost of operation and the life of buses. 


A work sheet should be utilized to 
determine the total cost of operation 
of either each bus or an average per 
bus to estimate the expected cost of 
the fleet. The work sheet should show 
an estimated cost figure for each of 
the following items, together with the 
dollar total: storage, license, public li- 
ability insurance, property damage in- 
surance, fire insurance, compensation 
insurance, gas, oil, tires and tubes, 
maintenance and repairs, and salary. 

If a district owns and operates its 
own garage, it may be more practical 


Record Forms 


RELATING TO 
FLEET OPERATIONS 














Monthly 
Daily Report Inspection 
By Bus Driver By Mechanic 
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Gas and Oil 
Job Sheet Report by 
By Head Mechanic Head Mechanic 
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Monthly Fleet 
Monthly Service ams by 
Record by Transportation 
Head Mechanic Supervisor 
T | 
Annual Service Annual Fleet 
Report by Report by 
Transportation Transportation 
Supervisor Supervisor 
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intendent for 
Business Affairs 








These reports provide the supervisor of transportation with tangible 
evidence for making decisions in regard to each bus and the fleet. 
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to consider this as a separate item and 
eliminate “storage” from the foregoing 
list. In the same way, a separate study 
can be made of the cost of bus replace- 
ment. In some instances annual bond 
and interest payments will need to be 
listed separately. Once these individ- 
ual items have been analyzed, they 
can be combined to find the total ex- 
penses involved in operating a single 
bus or a fleet of buses. 

Once a district has decided to per- 
form its own maintenance, a decision 
must then be made as to whether this 
will be a 100 per cent program or 
whether some major jobs will be done 
outside under contract. When a fleet 
has reached 10 units, most mainte- 
nance work can be performed by the 
district; when the fleet has reached 20 
units, it seems practical for the district 
to be equipped to perform all mainte- 
nance and repair jobs. 


ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT. A ma- 
jor decision regarding equipment cen- 
ters on the use of either a pit or a hoist. 
Numerous reasons are cited for each, 
but the hoist seems to be winning out. 
There are certain musts for equip- 
ment: gas pump and tank, air com- 
pressor, hydraulic jack, vice, bench, 
wheel puller, tire irons, tire pressure 
gauge, voltmeter-ammeter (6 and 12 
volt), hydrometer, grease guns, and 
numerous small tools. 

As the fleet approaches 20 units, the 
following equipment must be added: 
paint spray gun, brake lining machine, 
coil testers, valve seat grinder, chain 
hoist, gear puller, tension wrenches, 
acetylene welding equipment, thread 
cutting set and dies, and a small lathe. 


An idealistic approach to a school 
bus maintenance program should have 
a salient effect on the morale of all 
school employes as they observe the 
district’s concern for safe, healthful 
and comfortable transportation. It can 
have the same effect on pupils, parents 
and the community. The approach 
also is an indication of the board’s de- 
sire to stretch the tax dollar, because 
such a maintenance program should 
mean a longer life for buses, even as 
long as 12 years. 

The program outlined requires good 
management; without this, it cannot 
succeed. Adequate management starts 
with clear thinking and preconceived 
plans. Planning, to be effective, needs 
administrative organization, tight lines 
of responsibility, efficient recruitment 
policies, detailed operating manuals, 
and rules and regulations. * 
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Central Building Used as Headquarters 


saves money, time for school district 


ENTRALIZED services in one 
building are provided at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, by using a converted 
vocational high school building. The 
building, constructed in 1915, was 
converted to its present use in 1940. 
The building houses all central ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff of- 
fices, in addition to those necessary 
for the efficient operation of the busi- 
ness affairs. Services include: 

General maintenance. The chief 
engineer directs and keeps records. 
The timekeeper maintains a constant 
check on all working personnel. 

General shop. Work includes re- 
modeling, cabinet and cupboard 
work, shelving, furniture repairs and 
assembly, and building repairs. 

Paint shop. Five men are assigned 
to handle paper hanging, furniture re- 
finishing, exterior and interior paint- 
ing. The number of employes is in- 
creased during vacation periods. 

Care of grounds. This includes 
grading, sodding, seeding, blacktop 
repairs, snow removal, coal hauling, 
and repairs to ground equipment. The 
stadium custodian and three truck 
drivers work in this area. Building 
custodians carry on ground mainte- 
nance during the summer. 

Central storeroom. All instructional 
supplies are stored and distributed on 
requisition, which permits quantity 
purchases on basis of bids. 


Receiving and 
Loading Dock 


Garage. All buses, trucks, cars and 
motorized equipment are maintained 
by the regular staff of mechanics. Cen- 
tral bulk purchases of oil, gasoline and 
automobile equipment make possible 
definite savings. 

Food service storage. Facilities are 
provided for the central storage of all 
foods except perishable items. Food 
is delivered to each school cafeteria. 

“This central facility results in sav- 
ings of about 15 to 20 per cent of the 
portion of the budget allotted to these 
expenditures,” states Arnold W. Salis- 
bury, superintendent at Cedar Rapids. 
“Other advantages beyond the finan- 
cial savings are: (1) ability to handle 
any emergency situation that requires 
maintenance service; (2) controlled 
quality of materials; (3) central ware- 
housing and inventory of equipment 
and supplies, and (4) controlled safety 
standards and reduction of workmen’s 
compensation insurance premiums.” # 


Top: A storekeeper loads foodstuffs 
on a conveyor belt to fill a requisi- 
tion from the food services depart- 
ment. Middle: Administrative staff 
offices occupy the second floor, and 
central maintenance has the first 
floor of the administration building. 
Bottom: The paint shop is in use most 
of the time. Cover pictures show a 
storeroom and a maintenance shop. 
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Contracts 


LEE O. GARBER 


Director, Educational Service Bureau, University of Pennsylvania 


As business officer, you must know school law . 


. . Contract 


law is especially important . . . You should know how courts 
in your state have ruled on contract and similar cases . . . Or 


you may find yourself being held personally liable for damages 


NY person charged with the re- 

sponsibility for maintenance and 
operation, whether it be the superin- 
tendent, an assistant superintendent, 
or a school business official, needs a 
thorough understanding of many as- 
pects of school law, because of the 
number and variety of problems he 
must necessarily face. 

This discussion enumerates major 
legal principles of more or less univer- 
sal application and comments on a few 
of the most significant. Negotiating 
contracts and supervising work per- 
formed thereunder receive the major 
emphasis. 


Authority of the Board 


Because the school district is an arm 
of the state, its governing body is a 
public body and the individuals that 
compose it are generally thought of as 
state, not local, officers. Again, because 
the district has limited powers, the 
school board also has limited author- 
ity. It, too, has no inherent authority 
but only that specifically granted or 
necessarily implied from power 
granted. In determining just what 
powers it does have, a board frequently 
finds itself in the position of walking a 
tightrope. Not infrequently, boards be- 
come parties to litigation when their 
actions are questioned on the ground 
that the boards are in excess of the 
limited authority they possess. 

Not only must a school district have 
the authority to take the action it at- 
tempts to take, but it must take that 
action in the manner prescribed by 
statute if the result is to be legal. For 
example, if the statute requires that 
when certain types of actions are at- 
tempted the Yeas and Nays be taken 
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and recorded in the minute book, fail- 
ure to do so renders an otherwise legal 
act illegal. Likewise, if the statute re- 
quires that contracts in excess of cer- 
tain amounts be awarded only follow- 
ing the taking of bids, the failure to do 
so will nullify a contract that is other- 
wise legal. 

With respect to board action, it is 
also important to note that the board 
can take action involving the exercise 
of discretion only when convened and 
acting as a body, at a regular or special 
meeting. One implication of this gen- 
eral principle is that individual mem- 
bers of the board, as well as commit- 
tees of the board, are powerless to bind 
the district or its board in matters in- 
volving the exercise of judgment and 
discretion; and, of course, the same is 
true of employes. In other words, it is 
a cardinal principle of school law that 
a school board is powerless to delegate 
its discretionary authority. 


Status, Authority of Official 


The first problem involved in identi- 
fying the status of a school business of- 
ficial is that of determining whether he 
is a school district officer or employe. 
Only one case was found in which a 
court commented on this matter. In a 
recent Missouri case,* while the pre- 
cise question was not before the court 
for decision, the court referred to the 
commissioner of school buildings of 
St. Louis — a business official ap- 
pointed by the board — as an officer. 
There, the statute referred to this of- 
ficial as an officer and this, undoubted- 
ly, prompted the court’s action. Where 
the legislature defines his status, as in 





*Antoine ¢#. 307 S. W. 


(Mo.). 


Fletcher, (2d) 898 


the case just mentioned, it is control- 
ling. In most cases, however, the stat- 
ute is silent on this matter; and in 
many states no mention of school busi- 
ness officials is even made in the stat- 
ute. In such cases, it is probable that 
the courts would generally refer to 
him, as they do to the superintendent 
of schools, as an employe rather than 
an officer of the board or the district. 

With respect to the authority of the 
school business official, it is believed 
that the courts would rule similarly to 
the way they have in the case of the 
superintendent of schools. They would 
rule that his authority was limited at 
best, that he had no inherent authority. 
In general, then, he has only that au- 
thoritv specifically granted to him by 
statute and that delegated to him by 
the board and/or the superintendent, 
in case he works under the superin- 
tendent. Because the board is forbid- 
den to deiegate discretionary author- 
ity, legally, his delegated authority is 
solely of a ministerial character. 

From this it follows that only when 
acting under the statute or powers 
delegated by the board are his acts 
legal. In this connection, it should be 
noted that those dealing with the 
board or any of its representatives, 
such as business officials, deal at their 
own peril. They are presumed to know 
the extent of the authority possessed 
by the board and business officials and, 
if they misjudge that authority, they 
will not be heard to complain. 


Related Legal Principles 


Because many of a school business 
official's activities grow out of contract 
or involve contractual relationships, a 
knowledge of contract law is essential. 
This field of law is particularly knotty 
or complex and cannot be considered 
here in detail. Only some of the most 
important principles are mentioned. 

Not infrequently a board acts in 
good faith but misjudges its power. 
Contracts that grow out of such actions 
are known as ultra vires contracts. 
Some are ultra vires in the primary 
sense, because they are actually for- 
bidden by statute or because they are 
violative of public policy. These are 
void. A contract that results in creating 
an obligation in excess of the debt limit 
is an example. Others are ultra vires in 
the secondary sense, because the board 
had no authority to make them. Some- 
times these are regarded as invalid 
rather than void. Much conflict is to be 
noted among court holdings with re- 
spect to recovery under ultra vires con- 
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tracts. Courts, however, generally re- 
fuse to enforce ultra vires contracts. 

If a district breaches such a con- 
tract, the other party has no redress, 
under the contract itself, even if the 
district retains the benefits. In some 
jurisdictions, however, if the contract 
has been fully completed, and the dis- 
trict retains the benefits, the court will 
not permit it to plead its lack of au- 
thority, on the ground that to do so 
would work an injustice. In the case 
of contracts that are ultra vires in the 
primary sense, it has also been held 
that the party dealing with the district, 
as well as the district itself, may in- 
voke the doctrine of ultra vires. In the 
case of contracts that are ultra vires in 
a secondary sense, the courts have 
generally held differently. 

Where contracts are so defective as 
to be considered void — those ultra 
vires in the primary sense — the courts 
generally consider them a nullity, and 
they leave the parties where they find 
them. Nevertheless, in the case of some 
contracts that are ultra vires in the sec- 
ondary sense, the courts will permit 
recovery against the district where it 
retains the benefits, under quantum 
meruit, but not under the express con- 
tract. In other words, they will permit 


recovery for the fair value of the goods 
and services rendered on the theory 
that although the contract may be void 
there was a contract implied in law, 
sometimes called a quasi-contract. 
They reason that, while recovery can- 
not be had under the illegal contract, 
simple principles of justice require that 
the board pay the actual value of the 
goods and services it has retained. 

Courts, it should be noted, are in 
disagreement with respect to recovery 
under quantum meruit but, in general, 
they will permit recovery if the illegal- 
ity grows out of some minor irregular- 
ity. A contract approved at a special 
board meeting, the notice of which was 
defective, is an example. 

If, however, the form of the contract 
or the manner of entering into it is 
violative of the statute, if the contract 
is one prohibited by statute or if it is 
against public policy such recovery 
will not generally be permitted. 

While courts will not enforce an ex- 
press contract that is ultra vires and, at 
times, will not even permit recovery 
under quantum meruit, equity may de- 
mand that one who has completed his 
part of the contract be allowed to re- 
cover what is his. For example, if a 
board contracts to purchase supplies 





and the supplies have been delivered 
before it is discovered that the contract 
is illegal, the one delivering them to 
the board, while he may not be able 
to compel the board to fulfill its part of 
the contract and pay for the supplies, 
may recover from it the supplies de- 
livered. Of course, if the contract is 
ultra vires in the primary sense, i.e. 
one prohibited by law or one against 
public policy, as is the case of a con- 
tract between a board and one of its 
members, the court may refuse to in- 
terfere and it may leave the parties 
where it finds them. If it does permit 
recovery of the property, it will gen- 
erally permit one to recover money 
paid over or property delivered, only 
if it can be identified and removed 
without damage to the property of the 
other party. 


Implied Ratification 


Sometimes contracts are invalid be- 
cause made in an improper manner or 
by one not authorized to do so. Such 
contracts, even if partially completed, 
may be ratified by the board if they 
are of the type the board had the au- 
thority to make in the first place. Fur- 
thermore, the courts frequently imply 
ratification if the action of the board 
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is such as to lead to no other conclu- 
sion, although some courts will require 
that ratification be evidenced by some 
formal board action. Others will imply 
it from acceptance and/or use, provid- 
ed the board had some choice in the 
matter. 

For example, if the business official, 
without the board’s authority, selected 
and contracted for seats for a class- 
room, and they were installed and the 
board used them with the knowledge 
of all of the facts, a court might well 
rule that such action implied ratifica- 
tion on the board’s part. If, however, 
the board had no choice but to use 
them, then their use would not imply 
ratification. 

In general, school districts, as agen- 
cies of the state, are not liable in dam- 
ages to one who is injured as the result 
of the negligence of the district's 
agents, officers and employes, in the 
absence of statute making them liable. 
This cloak of immunity also covers 
school district officers acting in their 
corporate capacity. 

Therefore, in case someone is in- 
jured while a maintenance operation 
is taking place, e.g. someone is injured 
when a boiler being taken out of a 


school building falls on a teacher or 
child because it was negligently placed 
in a precarious position on the play- 
ground, courts generally do not permit 
them to recover from the district or 
from the board members individually. 
The case might end differently, how- 
ever, if suit were brought against the 
business official personally if he or- 
dered the boiler placed in that precar- 
ious position. Neither he nor his em- 
ployes are covered by the district im- 
munity. As an individual, he is liable 
for his own negligence, and the fact 
that he is employed by an agency that 
is immune from liability gives him no 
immunity. 

In the case of contractual liability, 
school officers will generally not be 
held personally liable on illegal or ultra 
vires contracts even though it is shown 
that they exceeded their authority. The 
reverse may be held, however, if the 
contract is one prohibited by law or 
against public policy. 


Held Personally Liable 

Again, with reference to individual 
liability, it is generally held that one 
whose signature appears on the con- 
tract will be held personally liable un- 


less the intent to bind the board or dis- 
trict is clear. Generally this intention 
must be found in the body of the con- 
tract. The use of the term “president,” 
“secretary,” or “business manager” in 
connection with one’s signature is not 
considered sufficient evidence of an 
intent to bind the district. 

As was stated, the duties of the in- 
dividual responsible for the mainte- 
nance and operation function are so 
varied that almost every aspect of 
school law has some implications for 
him. An attempt has here been made 
to enumerate what are considered to 
be only the most important generally 
accepted legal principles of primary 
application to his activities. In consid- 
ering these principles, the business of- 
ficial should be warned that all may 
not hold in his particular state. Courts 
in different jurisdictions may rule dif- 
ferently. He should, therefore, attempt 
to determine how the courts of his state 
have ruled with respect to questions of 
particular importance to him. The 
principles enumerated in this article 
should be considered only as guides. 
They indicate if nothing more, points 
at which litigation regarding contracts 
is mostly likely to result. * 





SEPARATE MAINTENANCE BUILDING PROVES 


AM sure there is a much greater 

return from the investment in main- 
tenance payroll when the men work 
in a well lighted, properly designed 
and equipped shop rather than in a 
dingy, converted coal room.” 

So believes H. W. Schooling, su- 
perintendent of Webster Groves, Mo., 
public schools. His district for some 
years has had a separate maintenance 
building, designed by Charles Thurs- 
ton, director of building services, to 
serve its particular needs. 

The two-story, 6000 square foot, 
brick structure (shown at right) cost 
$75,000, or about $12.50 a square 
foot. Virtually all maintenance work 
required on school furniture and seat- 
ing, door checks, locks and the like is 
done here. Minor construction and re- 
modeling projects also are serviced 
from here, such as the recent enlarge- 
ment of an office in one elementary 
school and the improvement of health 
clinic facilities. Many units are fabri- 
cated in the building’s crafts room. 

On the lower floor a portion of the 


area serves as a garage for the four 
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“WISE INVESTMENT” 





Maintenance building at Webster Groves, Mo., was designed to meet 


local needs. Second floor houses shops and storage; first floor, vehicles. 


district owned trucks, the school bus 
used for field trips, and two driver 
training cars. Paper and instructional 
supplies are stored at the north end. 
The repair shops, refinishing and con- 
struction facilities are on the second 
level. Janitorial supplies, furniture and 
like items also are stored here. 


“Needless to say,” Supt. Schooling 
reports, “the investment in the sepa- 
rate maintenance building has been a 
very wise one. We have been able to 
reduce maintenance costs by using 
our own men throughout the year, 
making it unnecessary to call outside 
service men.” * 
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favorite is Campbell Vegetable Soup 





Amazingly versatile! Write Campbell's for 
free quantity recipes showing ways to use 
Campbell’s Soups as a base for your specialty 
soups, as a recipe ingredient, or as sauce. 
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..and it adds vitamins, minerals and 
proteins to your menus! 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is a favorite with children because 
it tastes so good. It’s also a favorite with mothers because they 
know it has so much nutritive value. Two good reasons why you 
should serve Campbell’s Soups. 

There are other important reasons for making Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup part of your menu. You can depend on time- 
saving Campbell’s for consistent high quality and low cost — 
only about 3¢ per 6-o0z. serving. Campbell’s also saves hours of 
costly cutting, peeling and cooking . . . just open — heat — serve. 
And 18 different kinds of timesaving 50-0z. condensed Camp- 
bell’s Soups help vary menus many nutritious ways. 


} - 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY camcen:. no. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 79 








A-V Facilities 


WALTER A. WITTICH 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Consider audio-visual equipment purchases as current supplies 


expense, not capital outlay . . 


. Ease the burden of acquiring 


equipment through lease or rental plan . . . Build your basic 
film library through rent-to-own plan... Weigh viewing location 


DUCATIONAL philosophers have 

observed that many of the great 
“ground swell” changes that have oc- 
curred in education — the manual 
training idea, the physical education 
movement, the guidance function — 
have taken 50 or more years to gain 
wide acceptance by educators and lay 
people. 

This has not been the case with the 
idea that educational goals can be ac- 
complished more efficiently in an en- 
vironment that acknowledges the con- 
sistent use of wisely selected audio- 
visual materials and equipment: 16- 
mm. sound motion-picture films, film- 
strips, maps, globes, charts, the chalk- 
board, tape recordings, opaque pro- 
jection materials, and so forth. 

The first comprehensive research in 
audio-visual education did not occur 
until the late Twenties. The 30 years 
that have passed since have seen the 
use of audio-visual materials grow in 
a flourishing manner. Today, most 
schools use audio-visual teaching ma- 
terials as an integral part of most 
classroom learning situations. For this 
reason it seems appropriate to con- 
sider here procedures which will 
facilitate the inclusion of A-V teach- 
ing materials in the current school 
budget. A variety of procedures will 
be described as they affect the budget- 
ing and acquisition of: (1) materials 
of audio-visual instruction; (2) equip- 
ment for audio-visual programs, and 
(3) building facilities needed for the 
efficient use of A-V materials. 


MATERIALS. It is almost axio- 
matic that the teacher should have 
available for use the appropriate 
audio-visual materials at the exact 


time they are needed in order to pro- 
vide useful and valid experiences that 
will lead to comprehension and the 
realization of learning goals. Thus, if 
we consider only 16mm. sound mo- 
tion-picture films and filmstrips, it is 
of utmost importance that these be 
made available to pupil use at the 
exact time the teacher decides is best. 

Three budget avenues are available 
for the acquisition of 16mm. sound 
films: rental, rent-to-own-plans, and 
purchase. 


Rental. Fortunately, today almost 
every school system has access to rent- 
al films. Most state film libraries make 
films available for a week’s use for a 
rental fee of from 3 to 5 per cent of 
the purchase price of the film. An ed- 
ucational sound film in science or 
social studies (which costs the educa- 
tional film producer between $15,000 
and $20,000 to produce and currently 
is sold at $55 per 10 minute black-and- 
white reel or $110 per color reel) 
usually is available for rental at $1.75 
to $2.50 and $3.50 to $5. 


Rent-to-own-plans. In order to 
achieve best access to film use, school 
systems increasingly are purchasing 
collections of films to be used excul- 
sively in their district. It is estimated 
that a basic library of from 700 to 
1000 film titles will implement eff- 
ciently a curriculum program covering 
kindergarten through senior high 
school. 

Te make it possible to acquire such 
collections, the major film producers 
have set up rent-to-own purchase 
plans. For example, Producer A sells 
a $60 reel of black-and-white film for 
four annual payments of $15.90. Pro- 


ducer B sells a $125 two-reel educa- 
tional sound motion-picture title for 
three annual payments of $44.25. Pro- 
ducer C sells a one-reel $55 title for 
five annual payments of $12.10. 

These plans make it possible for 
literally hundreds of school districts 
to begin the rapid acquisition of teach- 
ing films, which then become easily 
available for use by the teachers of the 
districts. 

Outright purchase. This plan is used 
by large school districts which, be- 
cause of their size, can budget annual- 
ly sufficient amounts to make possible 
the outright purchase of sizable selec- 
tions of 16mm. sound teaching films. 

Filmstrips usually are purchased 
outright because handling costs are 
almost as high as is the original cost. 
The typical black-and-white filmstrip 
or slide-film costs around $3. The 
price is usually doubled for color. 


STANDARDS: Since audio-visual 
facilities are so varied in school dis- 
tricts, several educational agencies 
have offered recommendations. In 
1957, the Audio-Visual Commission 
on Public Information, after consid- 
ered study of the problem, presented 
a series of recommendations that are 
considered highly valid. The commis- 
sion, which is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of eight major national 
audio-visual groups, has as its chair- 
man Prof. Donald Williams of Syra- 
cuse University. 

The commission recommends that a 
minimum of 1 per cent of the total an- 
nual school district budget should be 
used to provide audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials, exclusive of textbooks 
and salaries. 

Standards compiled by the commis- 
sion describe audio-visual equipment 
and personnel as follows: 

16mm. sound projectors: One per 
300 students or major fraction thereof; 
at least one for each building. 

Filmstrip and 2 by 2 projectors: 
One per 200 students or major frac- 
tion thereof; at least one per building. 

Opaque projectors: One for each 
building. 

Record players (3 speed): One per 
kindergarten class; one for each five 
other classrooms; at least two per 
building. (If no kindergarten exists, 
then one record player should be avail- 
able in each room in which children 
receive their first school experience.) 

Tape recorders: One per 300 stu- 
dents; a minimum of one for each 


building. (Cont. on p. 82) 
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There is never any slippage in the power train of a Hobart mixer—all 
the way from the motor to the beater. Action is always positive and so 
are results! 

You can depend on Hobart mixers—in any size or capacity, bench or 
floor model—because Hobart designs and builds the motors that supply 
the mixing power, each mixer with a motor designed specifically for 
maximum mixer capacity. No matter how heavy or thick the batch, 
Hobart mixers will handle the job positively! With capacities running 
from five to 140 quarts, there is a mixer that is effective and economical 
for every mixing job from small specialty batches to big-volume mixes. 


Just check these advantages you get with the Hobart line: 


Quiet, efficient operation Streamlined, compact housing for mini- Hobart attachments 


Dependable day-in and day-out service mum space (A-200, H-600 and 1-800 
ry si a} Vv tabi 
Positive mixing speeds regardless of | available with all-metal finish) pera - 


consistency of batch Timed Mixing Control, automatic bowl- : 
Thorough Hobart Planetary Action as- positioning and other special features bane ori ma 5 
sures utmost yield and uniformity available on many models ee attachment that 
Sanitary, easy-to-clean design—of both © —Factory-trained service from over 200 
mixer and bowl district offices 





It is nearly impossible to predict the results of your recipes 
unless you can depend on your kitchen mixer to thoroughly mix 
ingredients. With Hobart’s positive action you cannot miss! 


 3.eun t . 
The Hobart Manufacturing Co. alt Hobart mixer for quick- 


Troy, Ohio mac h i nes Leal t ly making croquettes, 
XY meat loaves, patties and 
A complete line by the World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer : 2 oes Se ee 


of Food Store, Kitchen, Bakery and Dishwashing Machines 


permits using your 





Annual Current Budgeting for |6mm. Sound Projectors 





16mm. 
Sound 


Projector 


Monthly Payment Annual Payment 
2nd Year and 2nd Year and 
Ist Year Thereafter Thereafter 


Make | $35.00 $8.75 $104.96 
Make 37.64 9.41 112.49 
Make x 37.40 9.35 112.13 
Make J 35.44 8.86 106.25 
Make ’ 39.60 9.90 118.75 


This table illustrates how one school is acquiring A-V equipment under a rental plan 
similar to that utilized by commercial studies departments. One-fourth of the list price 
is paid monthly during the year, after which new equipment is substituted. Figures 
are taken from “A Plan for Instructional Materials” by Walter Wittich, “Instructional 


List Price 
$419.85 








MELFLEX 





Materials,” June 1956, p. 115. 
Molded Rubber aterials, une it 6, p Lc Saas 


STEP TREADS 
Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 


In Marbleized 
Colors or 
Black 


Ww-S5! 
Transit 
Type 


for Rugged 
Heavy Duty Durability, 
Outside Service Quick Draining, 

Self Cleaning 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
service are 1/4” thick . . . Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 3/16” thick. Color is 
permanent regardless of wear. Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration. Apply per- 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, concrete, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps—no cutting 
or waste. 


MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
C410 S$. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send cata ond prices of Step 
Treads and other SAFETY products. 











Overhead projectors (7 by 7 or larg- 
er): One for each two classrooms. (One 
of these must be capable of projecting 
3% by 4 slides.) 

The commission’s standards also 
stipulate the following: 


Light control. Some device or meth- 
od must be used in each classroom to 
reduce the light sufficiently for satis- 
factory projection. 

Personnel. Someone must be made 
responsible for the audio-visual pro- 
gram and given time during school 
hours to do a professional job. 


EQUIPMENT. The problem of ac- 
quiring equipment, particularly 16- 
mm. sound projectors, is a serious one 
in many school districts. This has been 
solved by some school systems in a 
manner comparable to that employed 
by departments of home economics, 
commercial studies, and vocational 
agriculture and shop. 


Lease or rental plan. Procedures 
have evolved through which instruc- 
tional equipment is acquired as cur- 
rent supplies, rather than as capital 
outlay. 

This is logical. Audio-visual equip- 
ment is an instructional cost. The plan 
is practiced successfully at a midwest- 
ern school. At this school, there was 
worked out, after conferences with 
manufacturers’ representatives, the in- 
structional supplies plan shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Examination of the table shows that 
Make I sound projector carries a list 
price of $419. During the first year, 
12 monthly payments of $35 each pay 
the cost of this equipment. During the 
second budget year, a new projector 
is supplied by the manufacturer's 
agent, and the old one is picked up. 
During this second year, the agree- 
ment with the agent calls for a lease 
price of 25 per cent of the list price, 
or approximately $105. 

Payment of the $105 may be han- 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


dled either as a monthly payment or 
as a single annual payment, whichever 
budget practice seems more desirable. 
During succeeding years, this lease 
payment of 25 per cent may fluctuate 
as small price changes in models or 
price increases occur. Whatever these 
variations are, they in no way inter- 
fere with the basic 25 per cent lease 
arrangement. Because the first piece 
of equipment was paid for at the list 
price, at any time termination of the 
lease arrangement is wished, either by 
the school district or the manufactur- 
er, ownership of the last piece of 
equipment remains with the school. 

Under the leasing arrangement the 
usual one-year manufacturer’s guaran- 
tee applies. This has the effect of elim- 
inating repairs costs, which, especially 
for older machines, may be consider- 
able. In extreme cases, the repair costs 
may almost be as large as annual lease 
payments. 

Further examination of the table 
shows how other standard projectors 
of varying prices may be handled un- 
der either monthly or annual lease 
payments. 

Rotating purchase plan. An alterna- 
tive to leasing projection equipment is 
the opportunity that larger school dis- 
tricts have of rotating the purchase of 
equipment. This means that over a 
five-year or a shorter period, all equip- 
ment will be replaced with new equip- 
ment to the total of the inventory 
needed to operate the local audio-vis- 
ual program. 

For example, a school district that 
has 10 units of tape recording equip- 
ment, 20 units of filmstrip equipment, 
and 15 units of sound film projection 
equipment would each year budget 
the acquisition of one-fifth of the in- 
ventory: two tape recorders, less trade- 
ins; four filmstrip projectors, less trade- 
in allowance, and so forth. These pur- 
chases may be included in current in- 
structional or supplies budget entries 
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New Akron School Selects 
Lennox Comfort Curtain 


... as the finest of all heating-ventilating 
systems once again comes in at the lowest bid price! 


This winter the new Robert Guinther School 
will have one of the most refreshing and com- 
fortable indoor climates of any school in the 
entire country. The reason: the specification of 
the new Lennox Comfort Curtain heating- 
ventilating system. 

This all-new system applies to classrooms the 





sound, tested principles of perimeter air distri- 
bution, with the rapid, accurate responses to 
temperature changes which only an all air sys- 
tem can give. In comfort, in flexibility, in econ- 
omy of installation and operation—it outper- 
forms all other systems. Read the facts below. 
Then send in the coupon for free booklet. 


NEW LENNOX COMFORT CURTAIN SYSTEM OFFERS THESE 
IMPORTANT AND FAR-REACHING ADVANTAGES 


More effective temperature control at all times— 
Eliminates overheating problem. Holds temperature 
to a variance of 1 degree despite heat gains from the 
sun, lights, and occupants. 

Continuous ventilation — New Comfort Curtain 
system draws in controlled amounts of outside fresh 
air, filters this air, then mixes it with heated or re- 
circulated air, and distributes it evenly throughout 
the classroom. No drafts or ‘“‘cold spots’’ near the 
windows. 

Individual classroom control— Each classroom can 
be maintained at its own temperature level in ac- 
cordance with occupancy and activities. Controls 
are part of Comfort Curtain system. No extra cost. 


Greater flexibility — No money for extra equipment 
need be expended initially for future requirements. 
Comfort Curtain, modular by design, may be added 
as the school expands. System may be fired by gas, 
oil, or electricity, and air conditioning can be added 
without upsetting the original installation. 


Lower building costs— No expensive pipe tunnels. 
Installation time and expense reduced with com- 
pletely assembled units. 


Lower operating costs—M odular design permits op- 
eration in areas where heat is required, non-operation 
in others. Maintenance is simple and can be per- 
formed inexpensively by local heating contractor. 


5 
ya FREE 28-page booklet on new Lennox Comfort 
» ie | Curtain. Just fill out coupon and mail to: 
eo ; 
5 ve sso LENNOX INDUSTRIES INC., Dept. NS-87 
» == | P.O. Box 1294 
Ls Des Moines, lowa 


PO irene Geeks 


© 1958 Lennox Industries Inc., World Leader in Heating and Air 
Conditioning, founded 1895; Marshalltown and Des Moines, Ia.; 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, O.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah. In Canada: Toronto, 


Calgary. 


Address _ 


City Se Ot. ee, 
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No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features” as 


% GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

% MORE LEG COMFORT 

% UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

%& FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

% BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 


The Strongest 
Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 


SMOOTH, SANITARY TOPS 
of Brown or New Light Finish 
“Qualite” Masonite Presdwood, 
Formica and Resilyte in many 
patterns and colors. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE, MULTIPLE-USE EQUIPMENT 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 











and be assigned as legitimate costs of 
annual instruction. 


PLANT FACILITIES. Within the 
last decade the question of how best 
to provide for the physical plant fa- 
cilities of an audio-visual program has 
been widely discussed. The alterna- 
tives have grown largely out of the 
small beginnings and the rapid growth 
that have characterized interest in A-V 
materials. 

In the beginning, any school space 
that could be assigned to classes wish- 
ing to view projected materials seemed 
to suffice. This practice varied from 
the use of the end of a downstairs cor- 
ridor to the use of the auditorium, 
when it was not scheduled for other 
purposes. 

As more and more teachers became 
involved in the planning, the very log- 
ical question repeatedly was asked: 
“If we are expected to use films, film- 
strips and slides, and other A-V ma- 
terials as resource experiences grow- 
ing out of our day-to-day classroom 
work-study procedures, why must we 
be expected to interrupt classroom 
rapport to do this?” 

When it was stated in another way, 
the question then became: “Why can’t 
we have our classrooms so equipped 
as to allow for the use of projected 
materials within our own classrooms?” 

As a result, at least two ways of 
providing audio-visual facilities have 
been developed: (1) the establishment 
of a multipurpose room, and (2) the 
design of individual classrooms that 
lend themselves to the efficient use of 
projected teaching materials. 

Case for multipurpose rooms. Those 
administrators and teachers who argue 
for the multipurpose room do so on 
several bases. The multipurpose room 
in the typical new school building may 
vary in size from one standard class- 
room to double this size or more. Usu- 
ally a small raised platform at one end 
may be used in speech, creative dra- 
matics, or special school programs. Al- 
so, it is usually equipped with light- 
control devices, and has an acoustical 
ceiling, good ventilation, and a flexible 
seating arrangement. All these charac- 
teristics make it an efficient place in 
which one or more classes may view 
projected materials. In addition, this 
area may be converted to rainy day 
play space, a work area for special 
projects, and even noon lunch. 

In equipping a multipurpose room, 
the costs may run slightly higher than 
the typical per square foot cost of 
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classrooms, but since the multipurpose 
room serves in many and varied capac- 
ities, this space may well be justified 
as a part of new building cost. The 
only serious disadvantage is that, as 
class groups use this area for A-V pur- 
poses, pupils are taken away from the 
work-study atmosphere and classroom 
rapport. 

Case for A-V equipped classrooms. 
Most teachers regard the classroom as 
the ideal place for work-study activi- 
ties. The classroom is quiet, contains 
the resource materials with which stu- 
dents are accustomed to work, and 
logically is the place which at the ap- 
propriate time should be the scene of 
projected as well as other audio-visual 
experiences. 

The classroom is the place in which 
pupil-teacher rapport has been con- 
sistently established. Why interrupt it 
with the announcement, “Today we 
will go to the audio-visual room to en- 
joy a resource experience which will 
enrich our understanding of X unit 
of work.” 

In addition to the foregoing logical 
reasons for making the classroom the 
center of A-V learning, is this power- 
ful economic reason: A typical 28 by 
32 foot classroom at $12 per square 
foot costs from $10,000 to $12,000 to 
build. In contrast, the multipurpose 
room may cost from $15,000 to $20,- 
000, depending on its size and upon 
the equipment. 

If we consider the audio-visual func- 
tion alone, the cost of a multipurpose 
room, $15,000 plus, would go a long 
way toward defraying the cost of room 
darkening, acoustical tile, and better 
ventilation for many individual class- 
rooms. 

The result might well be a school 
building comprised of highly efficient 
audio-visual classroom learning units 
for all the teachers and all the children. 
The unfortunate frustrations of con- 
flicts in scheduling the multipurpose 
room would be ended, and each teach- 
er would be free to use audio-visual 
learning experiences in her own class- 
room at exactly the time best calcu- 
lated to achieve learning outcomes 
that are effective. 

The foregoing suggestions have 
been made in the hope that teachers 
and administrators may achieve a max- 
imum level of learning outcomes, in an 
age when “outside of school” commu- 
nication technics challenge school peo- 
ple to adapt and use the best of these 
to achieve more efficiently the socially 
desirable goals of education. « 
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HERE'S WHY gym seats should 
have vertical fronts when closed 


MEDART TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS have vertical fronts for 
the same reason that cabinets, lockers, desks—even walls 
and room dividers—are built with vertical surfaces from top 
to bottom. Seats that protrude more at floor level, than at 
waist or eye levels, fool the eyes and trip the feet. Vertical 
\ surfaces create no hazards; can’t cause skinned shins and 
; bruising falls. 
a | Vertical fronts won’t accumulate excessive dust like sloping 
P| surfaces—don’t need constant cleaning. 


: : . ss Architecturally, Medart’s vertical front seats raise no con- 
M Telesco} it b y x RS 
oon Ttmere em eh ie he ees ee: struction problem if seats are to be recessed; always present 


11%” row rise and 22” or 24” row spacing. ‘ 
EXCLUSIVE FULLY-AUTOMATIC POWER OPERATION IS a good-looking, flush wood-panelled appearance. 


AVAILABLE AT SMALL COST. (PATENTS PENDING.) 











MEDART SEATS HAVE MANY OTHER SUPERIOR FEATURES 
. Safer self-supporting free-standing understructure. 
2. Eight vertical steel-angle uprights per seatboard. 
IDEAS ON GYM SEATING! 3. Retracting rubber rollers put load on floor, not on casters or walls. 
Medart’s Gym Seat Catalog tells how to 4. interlocked telescoping supports and roller housings for easier operation, 


; . "ap straight non-binding trackage. 
[ae 5. More leg and foot room — better visibility. 


is k , y -) 
perenne | EDART 
Telescopic Gym Seats * Basketball Backstops 


butbaried Cuarehennl> > Cusine: aly: TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
ratus * Physical Therapy Equipment 
SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INCORPORATED aa 
3532 DE KALB @ ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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Food Service 


Food Service Consultant, Dallas, Tex. 


Remove those hazards that lurk in school kitchens because 
of slovenly housekeeping . . . Provide safe and sanitary food 
service through training programs and good supervision of 


workers . . . Extend available fringe benefits to cover them 


HE maintenance and operation of 

the food center require the interest 
and attention of the lunchroom man- 
ager, the head custodian, and the 
principal of the school. Pleasant rela- 
tionships.can be maintained if lines of 
authority and spheres of responsibility 
are clearly defined and respected. 


POLICIES. The establishment of 
definite regulatives is essential. Some 
of the areas for which policies are re- 
quired are: budgeting, personnel man- 
agement, supervision, rules of sanita- 
tion and safety, the responsibilities of 
the administrative and the instruc- 
tional staffs, and provisions for both 
minor repairs and replacements. 

Policies for the food service depart- 
ment are set up by the head of that 
division, for approval by the business 
manager and/or the superintendent. 
Policies should be in writing and 
should reflect consideration for any 
interrelation with other departments. 


PERSONNEL. Attitude, morale 
and zest for the performance of their 
assigned jobs are important qualities 
of food service personnel. 

Each applicant should be inter- 
viewed and approved by a representa- 
tive of the food service department. 
The following general qualifications 
should be considered: health, training 
or previous experience, variety of abil- 
ities, personal characteristics, ap- 
pearance, age, weight, height, intel- 
ligence and education. If the mini- 
mum requirement for formal educa- 
tion is graduation from high school, 
more employes will be available for 
promotion to jobs of higher classifica- 
tion. High school graduates are ca- 
pable of understanding the reasons 
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back of instructions for maintenance 
of sanitary conditions and the opera- 
tion of machinery. Too, they are eli- 
gible for promotion to more respon- 
sible positions. 

Some desired specific qualifications 
are: honesty in handling supplies and 
equipment, a courteous attitude, a 
willingness to assume any duties as- 
signed, and a manifest pride in the 
organization. 

Factors that affect the total number 
of employes needed and the total in 
man-hours of work required are: the 
size of the center, the program of the 
school, the type and condition of the 
equipment, and the ability of the 
workers. 

Supervision. The supervisor should 
prepare and use a check list that brings 
to her attention every area of the op- 
eration to be supervised. It should 
designate the specified intervals for 
inspection, such as after each meal, 
weekly, monthly. 

Every employe’s schedule should 
include some specific housekeeping 
duties. For example, the cook is re- 
quired to keep the cooking equipment 
and area clean. The dishwashers are 
required to clean the machine and the 
dishwashing area following each meal 
and see that all dishes are returned to 
their proper place for service. 

In setting up schedules, the follow- 
ing important points should be kept in 
mind: 

1. Housekeeping tasks must be 
scheduled so they do not interfere 
with the preparation and serving of 
food and so the food is not contam- 
inated. 

2. The largest number of employes 
is needed for periods of peak load. 


3. The use of some full-time work- 
ers (35 to 40 hours a week) and some 
part-time (20 to 30 hours a week) has 
proved most satisfactory. 

The amount of overtime work re- 
quired will depend upon the extent of 
after-school use. 

Wage scales for employes should be 
in line with those for similar work in 
the community, and should be based 
on job classification. When employes 
work overtime for special afternoon 
and evening functions, they should re- 
ceive remuneration. It is unfair to ex- 
pect persons in the low income brack- 
et to give their evenings, holidays and 
week ends without compensation. 


Training programs. Efficiency can 
be increased and labor turnover re- 
duced by the careful planning of pro- 
cedures for placing, training and hold- 
ing employes. Orientation and train- 
ing programs are of particular impor- 
tance for school food service employes 
because many of them have held no 
other jobs outside their homes. They 
need to become familiar with the 
policies and procedures for school 
work. They also require training in 
food preparation and service for large 
groups. 

Fringe benefits should be extended 
to food service personnel if other 
school employes enjoy them. Sick 
leave, accident insurance, and some 
form of retirement program are of 
special importance to personnel with 
low incomes. 

Personnel progress reports can be 
of aid in making transfers and pro- 
motions. They also provide a perma- 
nent record of employe progress. 


Labor unions. Many school boards 
frown upon the unionization of em- 
ployes in service departments because 
of the possibility of action that will 
hinder or prohibit ‘the operation of the 
school program. If participation in 
labor unions is discouraged the poli- 
cies and procedures adopted must be 
such that employes will receive com- 


parable benefits. 


BUDGET. The cost of maintaining 
and operating the school food center 
usually is included in the costs of labor 
and of cleaning supplies. Some of the 
services are cleaning the dining room, 
storeroom and delivery platform, and 
taking care of garbage and disposing 
of cans. 

The expense of housekeeping will 
depend upon the condition of the 
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For colorful, 


indestructible furniture, specify 


HeyWoodite solid plastic by... 


An exclusive Heywood-Wakefield development, HeyWoodite is a high 
density, solid, thermosetting plastic. Under heat and extreme 
pressure, the chair backs, seats and table tops are molded in one 
piece in a single operation. HeyWoodite is not a laminate . . . each 
piece is the same solid, virtually indestructible material through and 
through. Even the color, unlike ordinary surface coatings, remains 
the same throughout 

For your school, HeyWoodite (patents pending) means furniture 
with greater durability, greater beauty . . . furniture which will be 
more functional and which will enforce measurable maintenance and 


replacement economies for years to come. 
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Outstanding examples of Heywood comfort... 


the “SCHOLASTIC” and 
“ENCORE” Auditorium Chairs 


The “Encore,” illustrated at the right, features a well-padded back and 16-coil 
spring seat with spring edge assuring complete comfort regardless of occupant’s 
position in chair. The one-piece, die-formed steel back panel gives full protection 
to the seat in both raised and sitting positions. The “Scholastic,” to the left, is a 
budget model of the “Encore” with the same comfortable seat construction. On both 


chairs, the all-steel rolled edge protects the top and sides of the upholstery fabric. 





Write today for your complete catalog 
of Heywood-W akefield classroom and 
auditorium seating. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
DIVISION 


Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, Massachusetts 

EST. 1826 Newport, Tennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 








physical plant and the extent to which 
the area is used. In general, one-third 
of the cost of labor should be charged 
to housekeeping. Reports from school 
systems indicate that in the food serv- 
ice department, as in the maintenance 
department, the cost of maintenance 
and operation represents from 12 to 
15 per cent of the total budget of the 
department. 


FACILITIES. Usually schools pre- 
fer to purchase all equipment and 
furnishings. If the plant is a temporary 
one, renting or leasing the plant, fur- 
nishings and equipment might be an 
advisable step. 

New buildings. The architectural 
features of the building should lend 
themselves to ease of care and to pro- 
visions for safety. This involves mate- 
rials that are easily cleaned, such as 
tile surfaces, 
corners, properly located floor drains, 
excellent lighting at all points, and 
certainly good ventilation. 


stainless steel, coved 


Replacements. The life expectancy 
of different items of equipment varies 
but all will eventually require replace- 
ment. Funds should be accumulated 
to meet this need. The amount needed 
can be determined if records of pur- 
chases are kept. A percentage of each 
vear’s profits can then be set aside for 
a replacement fund. 

Sanitation and safety. No function 
of housekeeping in a food center is of 
as much importance as the mainte- 
nance of a sanitary and safe work en- 
vironment. Attention to the problem 
starts with the planning of the build- 
ing, extends through the selection and 
installation of the equipment, and 
continues through the selection and 
training of emploves. 

Hazards. The construction of the 
building and the construction and lo- 

cation of equipment should be 
planned to minimize safety hazards. 
Some of the hazards are: floors at dif- 
protruding or sharp 
windows and 


ferent levels; 
edges and_ corners; 
doors that open into passageways, and 
insufficient electrical current. Im- 
proper wiring or plumbing can also 
be hazardous. 

Preventive measures. Certain 
planned procedures aid in keeping the 
food center operating efficiently by 
preventing serious breakdowns and 
costly repair bills. One of these is the 
regular checking of all mechanically 
operated equipment, followed by 
prompt attention to repair and re- 
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placement of parts. Another is the 
constant vigilance of the manager to 
ensure that accepted practices are em- 
ploved. A third is the use of written 
instructions for the operation of equip- 
ment and for all cleaning processes. 
Inspection. There should be a 
planned program of inspection and of 
reporting conditions requiring atten- 
tion. Every employe should be alert 
to locating a questionable condition 
and should report it immediately to 
the supervisor. Also, there should be 
a periodic review of procedures used. 
Findings of the annual inspection of 


copies 


the entire food center should be re- 
ported on a check sheet. Inspections 
most frequently are made by an area 
supervisor. 

Written instructions are furnished 
by the manufacturers for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of all mechan- 
ical equipment. This information 
should be used in the training of per- 
sonnel and in a supervisory check by 
the management. In addition, charts 
for oiling and greasing of all equip- 
ment should be observed regularly, 
with the dates on which the work is 


to be done. Also provision should be 


electronically! 


. | Pp 
automatically! 


THE ELECTRO-REX — left —revolutionizes stencil making. Insert type proofs, printed 
matter, clippings, drawings or pictures. While the drum rotates, every detail is faith- 
fully copied — electronically! The only ability required to produce a perfect stencil or 


offset plate is the ability to throw a switch! 


THE REX-ROTARY D-280 — right — gives true printing-press fidelity, 100% accurate 
printing-press registration for fill-ins and multi-colors. Fully automatic tone control 
of inking, rapid color changes —all without messy fingernails! No experience or skill 
required to operate, yet it turns out a professional printing job every time —at sub- 


stantial savings. Electric 
models as low as $485. 
===) Send coupon today 
for free demonstration. 


REX -ROTARY 





Rex-Rotary Distributing Corporation » 387 Fourth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. ¢ MU 4-5405 
Please contact me regarding a free demonstration of ()Electro-Rex (1) Rex-Rotary D-280 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 





Stationary 
“SF Style 


Leading architects and outfitters 

specify Checker Wardrobe Equip- 

ment to save space and hold 

wraps in an efficient, sanitary and orderly 
manner. Hats rest on high ribbed, slotted 
shelves. Spaced hangers keep coats apart, 
open to light and air, visible and instantly 
available. SF Style units accommodate 
4 or 5 persons per foot. DF style units ac- 
commodate 8 or 10. 3’2”, 4’2” and 5’2” long 
“portable” units go wherever needed on 
large casters. “Stationary” units come on 
glides and can be anchored to floor. “WM” 
Style racks mount directly on any wall. 
All Checker racks are correctly engineered 
to interlock on left or right and to stand 
up under a full load. They will not tip 
over, sag, sway, creak or wobble. Built for 
lifetime service of strongly welded heavy 
gauge steel and square tubing and beauti- 
fully finished in modern baked on colors. 
They are vermin-proof and fireproof. 


Style WM wall RACKS 


1. Beautiful lucite numbers snap-on 
each hat space 

2. Add-on shelves spring lock either 
to right or left 

3. Tags now go on hanger hooks 


4. Any Checker quickly converted 
from hanger to hook type of 
reverse 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN CK-25% 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th Street © Chicago 9, Ill. 
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This chart suggests sphere of responsibilities to assure pleasant relation- 
ships between school administration and the food service department. 


made to make sure that the work has 
been done. 

In establishing standards of sanita- 
tion it is essential that the dangers of 
insanitary practices should be clearly 
understood. Employes must be taught 
the value of personal hygiene, the 
dangers of food contamination, and 
the importance of proper methods of 
cleaning. Regulations should cover: 
(1) health of employes; (2) accepted 
procedures for food preparation and 
service; (3) requirements of proper 
food services; (4) methods of sanitiz- 
ing cooking and eating utensils; (5) 
disposition to be made of left-overs; 
(6) desirable methods of handling and 
disposing of waste, and (7) procedures 
for controlling rodents and insects. 

The best insurance for the opera- 
tion of a food center that will meet 
high standards of sanitation and safety 
is the regular training of all employes, 
followed by close supervision. Written 
rules should be prominently displayed. 

Proper cleansing. The importance 
of providing the proper cleansing 
agents for efficient housekeeping 
should not be overlooked. Surfaces 
that require cleaning include walls, 
ceilings, floors, equipment, cooking 
utensils, and eating utensils. Each ma- 
terial and surface requires a specific 
type of cleansing agent. Detergents 


For additional informatien, use pestcard on page 161. 


should be selected on the basis of per- 
formance tests over a definite period 
of time. 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION. 
The food service program should be 
reviewed and evaluated periodically 
to determine methods of improvement. 
Much can be accomplished locally by 
the use of small discussion groups and 
simple questionnaires. A permanent 
committee made up of a member of 
the school board and representatives 
of the food service department, the 
maintenance department, and the in- 
structional staff can be of aid in eval- 
uating and in determining needed 
changes in policies and procedures. 

When major changes are antici- 
pated it is wise to enlist the aid of out- 
side groups. The experiences of others 
can often serve as guides. Visits to 
school systems of similar size and in 
the same area are often of value as 
checks on proposed procedures. Pro- 
fessional magazines often supply per- 
tinent articles and helpful reports of 
surveys. Professional organizations 
are another source of aid. The Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials, 
the American School Food Service 
Association, and the American Dietet- 
ic Association often can suggest 
sources of information. & 
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features. Most versatile of 


all projectors. Center: 399 — Reverses for review, shows still pictures, offers brilliant picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound 
projector. Right: 398—The finest performance at the lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound. 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALISTS 


the 16mm sound projectors that never quit running! 


The family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialists— 
most widely used and certainly most dependable of 
sound projectors. They never quit running! Chief rea- 
sons: film handling parts are sapphire jeweled for 400% 
longer life. And with factory-sealed lubrication, moving 
parts are continually and automatically oiled from within. 


The Specialist lasts . . . and lasts. Maintenance cost is 
negligible. And because the Specialist maintains its top 
condition, trade-in value stays unusually high. 

With a choice of 3 models and different combinations 
of features, there’s a Specialist perfect for your require- 
ments. If cost is a factor, you can buy only features you 
definitely need. Rugged . . . versatile . . . tailored to your 
needs. That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are 
in use than all other sound projectors combined! 


>» Bell & Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
Vol. 62, No. 5, November 1958 


FREE BOOKLET “Teaching and Training with Motion 
Pictures.” Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 


CLIP OUT—SEND NOW 


Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Education 
Department 8878 

7155 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: ‘Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures.” 











Organization 
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START WITH MASTER PLAN 


National Council Calls for Coordination of 
Schoolhouse and Long-Range City Pianning 


LEO E. BUEHRING 


SEATTLE. — It is futile to plan a 
school for quiet and safety unless the 
district has assured itself that plans of 
the highway department do not call for 
the future construction of an arterial 
highway adjacent to the proposed 
building site. In fact, schoolhouse 
planning is no planning at all unless 
the program has been worked out in 
closest cooperation with all related 
political and neighboring 
school districts as a part of a grand 
master plan for the area. 

This is the 
pressed by an array of speakers and 
panel members at the 35th annual 
meeting of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse construction, held here 
September 23 to 26. Integration of 
school construction with long-range, 
comprehensive city planning was a 
major consideration at the sessions. 


bodies 


essence of ideas ex- 


Other Highlights 

Other highlights of the meetings in- 
cluded these thoughts: 

The school building is the symbol 
of self-government. In return for the 
money the public raises for school pur- 
poses by taxing itself, schoolmen must 
respond with value in the buildings 
constructed. Stock plans negate local 
determination of classroom facilities. 
A true modular system for building 
materials must provide tolerances that 
will permit use of three-dimensional 
units without cutting. Quality of light, 


rather than footcandles, is the true 
measure of classroom illumination. 

Business transacted at the annual 
meeting included the election of 27 
new members, to bring the council's 
total membership to 328, and estab- 
lishing ongoing liaison with two addi- 
tional bodies, namely, the American 
Institute of Planners and the Educa- 
tion Facilities Laboratory. 


Vice President Advanced 


George D. Englehart, former vice 
president, was advanced to the presi- 
dency. Mr. Englehart, who is director 
of school building services of the Mis- 
souri State Department of Education, 
succeeded Harold Silverthorn, admini- 
strative assistant to the superintendent 
of public schools, Bothell, Wash. Mr. 
Silverthorn, until recently director of 
buildings and properties for the Gary, 
Ind., schools, will serve as an ex-offi- 
cio executive committee member. 

Street crossing guards are monu- 
ments to the stupidity and lack of fore- 
sight of city planners, Pres. Harold 
Silverthorn told members at the open- 


ing session. And when a city of 200,- 


000 has 400 such guards and still has 
not one single city planner in its or- 
ganization, the stupidity is colossal. 
Mr. Silverthorn was setting the stage 
for consideration of the dominant con- 
vention theme: integration of long- 
range school building planning and 
comprehensive long-range city plan- 





L. to r.: Harold Silverthorn, retiring N.C.S.C. president; W. D. McClurkin, 
secretary-treasurer for 13th term, and George D. Englehart, new president. 
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ning. In Washington State, each city 
of 10,000 population has its own pro- 
fessional planner, he reported. 

Research, although greatly needed, 
is not the panacea for all schoolhouse 
construction problems. It cannot pro- 
vide quickly answers to all sorts of 
construction problems. Moreover, he 
said, the public is slow to accept the 
findings. For example, school lighting 
research dates back 20 vears, and 
goals were formulated a decade ago. 
Yet most states have not met or even 
approached the suggested standards, 
and some seem not even to have 
thought about them. Good examples 
of improvement at the local level are 
better than research, President Silver- 
thorn stated. They permit different 
school systems to learn from one an- 
other. 

Ernest W. Campbell, Seattle super- 
intendent, urged that “the delegates to 
this highly significant conference be- 
come immersed in an effort to move 
forward in their thinking in the com- 
plicated area of school building plan- 
ning and construction.” He said that, 
in the face of the fantastic population 
growth of the Seattle area, no appreci- 
able dent is being made in staying ob- 
solescence, despite the some $68 mil- 
lion appropriated for new buildings, 
remodeling and sites. 


Favors Good Facilities 


Washington’s state superintendent 
of public instruction, Lloyd J. An- 
drews, spoke on educational guide- 
posts out of his “balanced experience” 
as a parent, former teacher, former 
farmer, businessman, state senator, and 
member of the state budget commit- 
tee, and 20 months in his present posi- 
tion. He declared himself in favor of 
good school facilities that are a neces- 
sary complement to good instruction 
in “filling out the equation of good 
education.” 

School systems must explain to the 
public how their money is being spent 
and respond with value in the build- 
ings constructed, Supt. Andrews said. 
He stressed the importance of instilling 
in individual bidders the desire to com- 
pete against themselves for the build- 
ing dollar so as to give “the most.” 
Competition of ideas among architects 
also was considered desirable. Just as 
quality control is the first consideration 
of good management in industry, so it 
must be in education, the official 
stated. Even though cognizant of this, 
Washington is reducing square foot- 
age in new schools “while still doing a 
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1. Room temperature. 


2. Rate of flow 


(velocity) of air 
being introduced 
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the moving air to 
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Here are the three “R’s’”’ 
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Smoke test of air distribution in the 
Barber-Colman Uni-Flo laboratory. This is 
the source of developments of superior air 
distribution products guaranteed to make 
possible Comfort Chart conditions. 





Barber-Colman Uni-Flo diffusers prevent 
drafts by providing uniform diffusion of 
air throughout the classroom. 
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shows the required relationships between temperatures and air 
distribution if correct comfort conditions are to be maintained. 
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complaints: “too hot — too cold — too drafty.” 
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other air distribution products that properly control the rate of 
flow and diffusion of air being introduced into the room. 
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good job in providing situations in 
which learning can take place.” 


Publications and Research 

The report of the research and pub- 
lications committee reflected three 
days of work by the group prior to the 
meetings. Arnold C. Tjomsland, chair- 
man of this committee as well as of the 
local convention committee, presented 
the recommendations of that body. 

As to research, conclusions reached 
were as follows: 

1. The council as such cannot itself 
carry on research. (This decision was 
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Custodian and Principal Agree... 


reached reluctantly because the cir- 
cumstances under which the organiza- 
tion was constituted, including limited 
finances, preclude this. ) 

2. The council has a definite respon- 
sibility in the field of research. Dr. 
Tjomsland, who is director of school 
plant facilities for the Washington 
State Board of Education, then pointed 
out for his committee the possibility of 
the council serving as a screening and 
validating agency on research done by 
other groups. Some respected organi- 
zation has to do this job, and in the 
328 members of the N.C.S.C. “resides 
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most of the significant school plant 
construction information of the na- 
tion,” he said. The possibility of pub- 
lishing some sort of internal “house 
organ” dealing with problem solutions 
also was discussed, as was the codify- 
ing of extant research. 

Progress on previously authorized 
publications of the council has been 
made as follows: The current revision 
of the guide has been distributed. A 
tentative text of “A Guide for Planning 
Post-Secondary Schools,” in 96 mime- 
ographed pages, was handed out at 
the annual meeting, for study and re- 
vision. Effecting the many changes 
recommended by the convention's 
eight evaluation groups will delay 
publication. 

A brochure on remodeling and re- 
lated subjects has been completed and 
should be published within the next 
six months. A small manual for guid- 
ance of members serving as liaison 
representatives between council and 
other groups will be drafted this year. 

James L. Reid, executive committee 
member and supervisor of school plant, 
Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion, reported on the new manual on 
property accounting prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education and sponsor- 
ing organizations, including the coun- 
cil. The book now is in the final stages 
of editing. 


Long-Range Planning 

Much time at the first afternoon ses- 
sion, and on the following morning, 
was devoted to a jumbo case study of 
the growth and annexation problems 
of school districts of the Puget Sound 
area, and King County in particular. 
Superintendents discussed growth pat- 
terns of their areas, where populations 
have risen within a decade in at least 
one district by 48 per cent, and where 
suburban growth since 1940 has 
amounted to 199 per cent. 

Relationships of four school districts 
in the Seattle area were dealt with in 
panel discussions by the following su- 
perintendents: Ray W. Howard, Shore- 
line; George B. Brain, Belleview; Carl 
Jensen, Highline, and Ernest W. 
Campbell, Seattle. 

Lively discussion from the floor and 
sharp questioning pointed up the simi- 
larity of basic home problems of dele- 
gates, even those identified with school 
systems with a much longer history of 
operation. Tours to three of the dis- 
tricts were provided to permit a first- 
hand study of the newly developed 
communities as a whole. These were 
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followed by special school visits to 
these and other localities on the third 
day. 

Underlying the study of the related 
school systems was the desire to create 
a greater awareness on the part of visit- 
ing members of the need for compre- 
hensive, cooperative planning on the 
part of school districts and other po- 
litical bodies and the importance of en- 
gaging professional planning help far 
in advance of community saturation. 

For the first time, the disciplines of 
a nonschool group were discussed on 


an N.C.S.C. program when a panel of 


four professional’ city planners ad- 
dressed the members. 

“You people are concerned with the 
symbol of the bulwark of self-govern- 
ing people — the American public 
school; the school building is the sym- 
bol of the free public education sys- 
tem, which is the greatest resource in 
all the states.” 

This was the message brought by 
Matthew W. Hill, chief justice of 
the Washington state supreme court, 
who continued: “We can’t have suc- 
cessful free government unless our 
people are capable of self-government, 
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and how can we have such a people 
without a system of public education 
to raise the understandings of men?” 

By resolution the council reaffirmed 
its last year’s position in favor of fed- 
eral assistance on schoolhouse con- 
struction, with the proviso that this be 
distributed to the individual state 
agencies and by the states to the local 
school administration units. 

Believing that a local newspaper 
story by implication had incorrectly 
stated the council’s position on stock 
plans, the body supported a statement 
to the effect that standardized plans 
negate the local determination of 
school facilities and have doubtful 
value as an economy measure. The 
executive committee was urged that 
future communication of the council 
with the public press take the form of 
releases and/or formal meetings of 
newspaper representatives with the 
executive committee. 

In 1960, for the first time, the coun- 
cil’s annual session will be held in 
Canada, in Toronto. Next year’s meet- 
ing will be held in Kansas City, Mo. 


Need Central Office 


The repeatedly stated need of the 
council for full-time staffing to meet 
the demands made upon it was re- 
echoed in the report of the state serv- 
ices committee. Holding that many 
commonly used building technics still 
are inadequate, a plea for an all-states 
center office of information was made 
by Merle A. Stoneman, committee 
chairman and professor of school ad- 
ministration at the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Information on building problems 
would be obtained from this center, 
rather than from the departments of 
the individual states. Uniform record 
keeping and validating of methods of 
computing building costs are among 
the types of data most sought. Ex- 
panded facilities of the N.C.S.C. could 
provide urgently needed services in 
this area, in cooperation with the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Classroom lighting and modular co- 
ordination were the subjects of dis- 
cussion at the Tuesday luncheon. 
Charles D. Gibson, chairman of the 
council’s liasion representatives on the 
joint task committee on classroom 
lighting (with the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and the American In- 
stitute of Architects), referred to the 
findings from the 12 year research in 
this area conducted by Richard Black- 
well, now of Ohio State University, 
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while at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Gibson, who is chief of the bureau 
of school planning for the California 
State Department of Education, ex- 
plained briefly the complicated tech- 
nics employed by Dr. Blackwell and 
the many variables under which 
10,000 observations were taken. 
While there is some basis in the 
study for recommending standards of 
70 footcandles, instead of the 30 foot- 
candles supported by the American 
Standards Association, reflected glare 
remains the real villain, Mr. Gibson 
reported. The quality of any light 


source is the important consideration, 
he said. Not only what the eye sees, 
but what the task sees, is important. 
Fifty glare-free footcandles achieve 
the same results as 140 footcandles 
where the contrast in task is reduced 
only 13 per cent by visual reflection. A 
system that does not reduce reflected 
glare has no place in the classroom, 
Mr. Gibson believes. 

An investigation was made toward 
the end of the last school year at vari- 
ous geographical and grade levels with 
the aid of a study form prepared by 
W. F. Clapp, assistant superintendent, 
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Michigan State Department of Instruc- 
tion. Results from minute-by-minute 
observations, in which many council 
members participated, showed the fol- 
lowing: There is a wide range of tasks 
in the classroom. There is no one domi- 
nant task at any grade level. There 
thus is no basis for recommending any 
single footcandle level for the class- 
room. Each classroom is a lighting de- 
sign problem in itself. 

Thus provided with a position on 
which to stand, the council’s liaison 
members held out for the following: 
No single footcandle level should be 
recommended by the joint task com- 
mittee; and the entire story should be 
told so that intelligent decisions can 
be made at the local level. Support for 
this position has not as yet been given 
by the LE.S. council. 


Emphasized Quality Lighting 

Mr. Gibson underscored that the 
more recent research findings sup- 
ported the emphasis placed by the 
council on quality lighting, rather than 
quantity of lighting (footcandles) 
since 1946. Also, he urged that educa- 
tors direct some of the energies spent 
in light measurements to the improve- 
ment of task condition — the elimina- 
tion of hard pencils, glare reflecting 
paper, poor carbon, mimeograph and 
other kinds of copies. 

A three-year study (1958-61) of 
modular systems was described by 
Charles T. Roberts, chief consultant, 
state school plant section, Texas Ed- 
ucation Agency. The agency, the 
Southwest Research Institute, and the 
U. S. Office are the sponsors. 

Modulation involves more than the 
use of three-dimensional units, or cu- 
bic blocks, Mr. Roberts said. An ob- 
jective of the study is to develop a 
modular system providing for toler- 
ances in sizes and dimensions which 
will permit use of the modules in any 
architectural design without any cut- 
ting. Such a system would permit 
manufacturers to fabricate all types of 
products, and to stock the more com- 
monly used ones. Time would be saved 
and bidding would be simplified by 
the system, for contractors would be 
assured that a given modularly dimen- 
sioned material specified would be 
available at a given price. 

One phase of the project will in- 
volve a sample study of plans of 120 
architects, submitted on invitation, to 
determine what relationships these 
have to one another, and how these 
can be coordinated. (Cont. on p. 100) 
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Are classroom signals corrected to 
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signals? 
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ease of maintenance? 
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Four discussion group sessions, held 
on Wednesday evening, explored the 
areas of post-secondary planning, new 
approaches to high school planning, 
trends in junior high school planning, 
and environmental controls. The last 
named group pressed for early studies 
leading to criteria for thermal environ- 
ment and acoustics, such as have been 
developed for classroom lighting. 

New technics of long-range college 
planning now in use were explored by 
a panel consisting of the following ed- 
ucators: John H. Herrick, H. :.. Linn, 
James D. MacConnell, Paul W. Sea- 
gers and Cleve O. Westby. Emphasis 
was placed on the emergence of an 
increasing number of junior colleges 
out of the over-all need for more school 
plant facilities. Future courses in this 
area will be quite different from those 
offered even five years ago. 

Other thoughts: All planning must 
be open-ended to provide for unfore- 
seeable developments. Greater utiliza- 
tion of space and staff, forced by the 
mounting college enrollments, must 
be effected by earlier and later class 
periods, increased and diversified use 
of classrooms, reduction in the multi- 
plicity of courses, teaching technics. 

An all-day tour of area fabrication 
plants for building materials was con- 
cluded with a visit to the Hunt Junior 
High School, Tacoma, where Supt. 
Angelo Giaudrone was host. 


Council Chiefs 

Members of the N.C.S.C. family re- 
main the same, with one exception, 
but with some shifting in titles. 

Succeeding George D. Englehart, 
new president, as vice president is 
Lloyd L. Waite, building coordinator, 
Caddo Parish public schools, Shreve- 
port, La. For years Mr. Waite was 
chairman of the school plant research 
and publications committee. 

W. D. McClurkin, director of sur- 
veys and field services of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., was elected to his 13th term as 


secretary-treasurer, 

James L. Reid, supervisor of school 
plant, Maryland State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, was elected to 
a three-year term on the executive 
committee. He had previously served 
one year. Holdover members of the 
committee are: N. L. George, assistant 
superintendent in charge of business 
management, Oklahoma City, and 
James L. Taylor, specialist for plan- 
ning school buildings, U. S. Office of 


Education. ® 
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School Insurance 
(Continued From Page 62) 


property not covered, description of 
the property insured, and the provi- 
sions that apply after a loss has oc- 
curred. Most of the companies have 
prepared and distribute widely expla- 
nations of the basic policy and the 
clauses or endorsements developed to 
adapt the policy to the risk. Agents and 
brokers are always pleased to provide 
these materials. There also are many 
excellent books on the general subject 
of property insurance. 


It may be good exercise 


but where 
are you going? 


less it costs. 


It is possible to insure more than one 
building under the same policy by at- 
taching a schedule of the buildings and 
the amount of insurance applicable to 
each to the policy. In that case there 
is a specific amount of insurance on 
each building with the applicable rate 
for each being charged. In most rating 
jurisdictions the rate for schedule poli- 
cies is the 80 per cent co-insurance 
rate. 

Blanket Policy 


Another method is to blanket under 
one policy all of the buildings and/or 





If muscular development is what you 
want, repeated effort will accomplish it. 
But when the operator’s time is your 

money, the quicker the job is done the 










Super Suction Cleaners and Floor 
Machines are well known for their ‘‘once 
over” ability. They do the job the first 
time. Their sturdy dependability, long- 
life construction, and economical opera- 
tion make them the choice where heavy- 
duty cleaning is a permanent part of 
operating expense. 


There is a Super Suction Cleaner and a 
Super Service Floor Machine to squarely 
meet your needs. Many models to choose 
from. Write for catalog or ask your local 
Super distributor for free demonstration. 


“Once Over Does It” 
SUPER srnvice’ 
Power Suction Cleaners + Quality Hloor Machines 


SInce yore 
THE DRAFT HORSE OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE MACHINES” 


1956 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 

















THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 
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contents. This method has the advan- 
tage of making the total amount of in- 
surance available to cover losses at any 
location. Since it is almost a general 
rule that a 90 per cent co-insurance 
clause be placed on blanket policies, 
as compared to the 80 per cent usually 
applicable to schedule policies, the pre- 
mium for a blanket policy usually is 
slightly more than for a schedule poli- 
cy. However, since the insurance un- 
der a blanket policy can be applied to 
a loss on any building or property cov- 
ered, there is less chance of exhausting 
the benefits in case of a really serious 
loss. Blanket coverage is desirable, too, 
on contents frequently exchanged 
among different buildings. 

With a schedule policy it is neces- 
sary to have the schedule revised as 
additional buildings or contents are ac- 
quired. Under a blanket policy, addi- 
tions usually are covered automatical- 
ly, although as a rule there is a require- 
ment to file a statement of values 
at least once a year. Also, if an insurer 
acquires additional property, this ac- 
quisition is disclosed to the insurance 
carrier and a premium charged. Re- 
gardless of whether a schedule or blan- 
ket policy is used, it is important that 
the property insured be described fully 
in the policy so there can be no doubt 
about what is covered. 


Insurance Rates 


Two basic types of fire insurance 
rates are: class rates and specific rates. 

Class rates apply to dwellings, apart- 
ment houses, and the like where there 
is a marked degree of similarity be- 
tween the individual risks. Specific 
rates apply generally to mercantile and 
all other risks where important differ- 
ences exist in type of construction, oc- 
cupancy, exposure, protection and lo- 
cation. The one-room rural school 
falls into the class category, while the 
larger school buildings take special 
rates. 

Rates are not set by the fire insur- 
ance companies, but by rate making 
bodies maintained in each state, except 
Texas, where the establishment of rates 
is a function of the state. These rate 
making bodies establish and publish 
rates, usually with the approval of the 
state insurance commissioner, and all 
companies selling insurance are re- 
quired to charge the rate that has been 
published. When a new building is 
constructed, it is necessary to apply for 
a rate. In most cases the preparation 
of the application is handled by the 
(Cont. on p. 106) 


agent or broker. 
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Gym Floor Blueprint File for laying out, lining 
finishing 
How to Plan File for favorite sports layouts 
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In theory, the agent or broker and 
the rate making agency follow these 
matters continuously and readjust rates 
as changing conditions necessitate. 
Nevertheless, because these people are 
usually very busy, it is good procedure 
for the school system to learn as much 
as possible about rates, and to review 
them periodically to make certain that 
effort has been given to all credits 
which may reduce the rate. The guid- 
ance of an experienced insurance agent 
or broker in this connection is helpful. 

To the degree the school insurance 
administrator is able to acquaint him- 


self with the regulations and proce- 
dures followed, and relate them to his 
district’s buildings, the better can he 
satisfy himself that there are no errors 
in the rates that are established for the 
buildings. 

Rate making bodies find it necessary 
from time to time to order increases or 
decreases for broad classes of risks de- 
pending upon the loss experience with- 
in those classes. For example, fire loss- 
es on school buildings may have de- 
creased, while losses on department 
stores may have increased. Determin- 
ing the revisions necessary to maintain 











fast- 
from 


much as 50%. 


Write for name of your nearest distributor 


BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 


7106 West Mason Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


“WE SAVED THE TAXPAYERS 
$100 IN TOWEL COSTS... 
... and got a better service!”’ 


So reports the Superintendent of Schools in 
a Mississippi city. A change from folded 
towels of average quality to strong, 
ing Mosinee Turn-Towls — dispensed 
e controlled type Turn-Towl cabinets 
— produced this saving in towel service cost. 
And there’s less janitorial cost because 
cabinets do not require filling as often. 
Fewer used towels to handle, too— 
Turn-Towl service reduces consumption as 
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equity between individual risks is a 
tremendously complicated matter. For 
this reason school officials through 
their organizations have committees 
whose function it is to obtain informa- 
tion on fire loss experience on school 
buildings, in relation to total fire losses, 
so as to make certain that current rates 
on school buildings are equitable. 
Studies made in the past have indi- 
cated that city school buildings are en- 
titled to lower fire rates. Our great 
commercial interests through their 
trade associations are conscious of the 
necessity of following rate matters. 
Certainly it is as important for organi- 
zations of public school officials to sat- 
isfy themselves that rates for school 
buildings are not discriminatory. 


Supplementary Coverage 

Even if the standard fire insurance 
policy is converted to a multiple peril 
policy by an extended coverage en- 
dorsement, the protection still is lim- 
ited to direct damage caused to the 
property. Yet, financial loss can result 
from indirect or consequential causes 
when the peril makes the building un- 
usable for school purposes. Such loss 
may be substantial, in some cases ex- 
ceeding the direct physical loss. Vari- 
ous forms of insurance are available 
which also indemnify against such haz- 
ards, including the following: 

Rent Insurance. If a school district 
is using a leased building, and under 
the terms of the lease is obligated to 
continue rental payments while the 
building is being repaired following a 
fire, insurance to reimburse the rent 
paid during that period can be ob- 
tained. If the district occupies build- 
ings owned by an authority, the lease 
agreement undoubtedly contains a pro- 
vision covering the matter of rent in 
the event the buildings are damaged 
or destroyed by fire. The need for rent 
insurance in such instances can be de- 
termined only after a careful review 
of the obligations incurred under the 
terms of the lease. 

Extra Expense Insurance. This type 
of policy covers the added operating 
outlay, over and above the normal op- 
erating cost, necessitated by damage 
from fire or other peril. 

Perhaps all insurance problems nev- 
er will be completely solved. Yet, with 
prudent care and attention along the 
lines I have discussed, it is possible to 
develop for the school district a pro- 
gram that will assure it adequate pro- 
tection against loss and give the ad- 
ministration a feeling of security. 
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There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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FAIR-PLAY 
SCOREBOARD 


FOUL 
INDICATOR 


MINUTES SECONDS 


HOME /ISITOR 





FF-1S WITH FOUL INDICATOR 


Acclaimed at 1958 NCAA Regional Tourna- 
ment in Kansas City Field House as a most 
important scoreboard development. 


@ Foul indicator shows total number of 
fouls on each team. 


@ Tells when important ‘‘bonus"’ rule goes 
into effect in game. 


@ Flashes number of personal fouls on 
ployer when foul is called. 


Along with all the other vital scoring and 
timing information. Tickaway clock; push- 
button progressive scoring. 


FOULS 





Foul indicators are available separately 
for installation on existing Fair-Play FF- 
18 Scoreboards at low cost. 


BE SURE YOUR SCHOOL HAS ONE! 


For complete details, write 


FAIR-PLAY 
SCOREBOARDS 


DEPT. NS BOX 359 DES MOINES 2, IOWA 





A STUDY OF A.S.B.O. MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 





Business Officials Are Educators 


| N OVERWHELMING proportions, 
school business administrators are, 
first of all, educators. This statement 
will not come as a surprise to school- 
men. But statistics supporting the ob- 
servation should help persuade those 
who persist in speaking of the business 
manager as a creature apart. 

New documentary evidence is 
found in the returns from a recently 
completed nationwide survey. The 
study was made for The Nation’s 
ScHoo.s by Professional Markets Re- 
search, with the cooperation of the As- 
sociation of School Business Officials 
of the United States and Canada. 

Forms were sent to all 1758 Class A 
members of A.S.B.O. residing within 
the continental United States. Usable 
replies were received from 1019 
school districts (in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia) having an en- 
rollment of 600 or more pupils. The 
response represents 57.9 per cent of 
the association’s Class A members, and 
12.62 per cent of U.S. public school 
districts in this enrollment category 
(8073 districts have 88.5 per cent of 
all U.S. public school enrollment). 

Two findings from the independent 
survey are of major significance in un- 
derscoring the role of today’s school 
business manager as an educator: 

1. Almost 92 per cent of the 1019 
A.S.B.O. members participating in the 
survey have earned academic degrees. 
Of the degrees held, almost three- 
fourths (74.3 per cent) are in educa- 
tion. Only 8.1 per cent report having 
no academic degrees. 

2. Respondents are not newcomers 
to the school business administration 
field. A preponderance (82.7 per 
cent) of these business officials had 
been identified with other school sys- 
tems before coming to their present 
positions. Some 6.6 per cent were pro- 
fessional men outside of education. 
Only 6.2 per cent were businessmen. 
Most of the remaining 4.5 per cent 
were secretaries or students. A few 
were bookkeepers or industrial plant 
managers. 

The study sought further to identify 
school business officials, their present 
responsibilities, and the work charac- 
teristics of their jobs. The questions 
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asked to obtain this information, and 
a summation of the replies follow: 


1. What is your specific title? 


Of the 996 respondents to this ques- 
tion, 20.6 per cent said they actually 
use the title “business manager.” The 
designation most frequently men- 
tioned (23.9 per cent) was “assistant 
superintendent.” School superintend- 
ent members of A.S.B.O. who partici- 
pated in the study made up 17.8 per 
cent of the sample. Other participants 
who took part in smaller although still 
significant numbers were board of 
education clerks, secretaries and treas- 
urers. In all, 22 titles were listed. 

2. What is your age? 

Answers indicated a range of from 
24 to 60 vears, with median age of 47. 

3. To whom do you directly report? 

Most business officials (53.3 per 
cent) said they are directly responsible 
to the superintendent of schools. An- 
other 23.3 per cent said they report to 
both the superintendent and the board 
of education. The remaining 26.4 per 
cent said they report directly to the 
board of education. The latter per- 
centage must be interpreted in the 
light of fact that (as reported under 
question 1) 17.3 per cent of the 
A.S.B.O. sample consisted of school 
superintendents. 


4. What is your degree of responsi- 
bility in the following functions of 
school business management? (Re- 
spondents could check nine different 
business administration services. ) 


While the degree of responsibility 
indicated for various functions varied 
widely, the five areas that received the 
most mention as being a “major re- 
sponsibility” were in the following or- 
der: accounting and record keeping, 
insurance, purchasing of instructional 
equipment and supplies, building and 
grounds maintenance, and purchasing 
maintenance equipment and supplies. 
For only the first two of these func- 
tions did more than half indicate they 
had a major responsibility. 


5. When do you usually take your 
vacation, and for how long? 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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“Post-Sputnik” School Programs 
Benefit From These 
Quieting Ceilings 


Education has a new tempo...a new sound. Today’s 
stepped-up courses and increased enrollment make new de- 
mands on students, faculty and buildings. 

More and more you'll find Acousti-Celotex products help- 
ing educators provide the environment that ‘‘space age’’ 


teaching and learning demand...less noise; im- 


proved hearing. 
In modernization and new building, your Acousti-Celotex 
distributor offers unequalled experience in sound-condition- 
ing. Call him today; see the Yellow Pages. 

PICTURED: Celotone® Fissured Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile 


Acousn-Cetotex 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT, OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


 —— — — — — — — — — All NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION! ————— — — — —. 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-118 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your new 1958 edition of 
“Sound Conditioning tor Schools and Colleges,”’ and the name of my nearest 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. 
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America’s Most Modern Schools 






*Pictured here is the Hickory 
Grove Elementary School, 
Birmingham, Mich., designed 
by Linn Smith, Architect. 


USE (\-Wat@)\PNS CLOCKS 
and SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 


For ACCURACY and DEPENDABILITY, America’s outstanding 
Architects and Designers specify NATIONAL equipment for 
school installations. They know . . . “Choose NATIONAL— 
and you choose the best.” 


PROGRAM CLOCK AND BELL SYSTEMS 


NATIONAL program clocks eliminate the distractions and 
inaccuracies of manual bell-ringing. 

Master-controlled for split-second accuracy, these clocks 
will ring a full day’s program of warning, passing and 
tardy signals, without an error. If desired, bells may be 
rung manually or automatically; or the automatic ringing 
may be cut off completely when desired by flipping a 
switch. For maximum flexibility and accuracy, NATIONAL 
program clocks are unsurpassed. 


HALL AND ROOM CLOCKS 


NATIONAL room and corridor clocks are unequalled for 
legibility, appearance and accuracy. Corridor clocks are 
available in 12”, 15” and 18” diameters, while room 
clocks are also available with an 8” or 10” face, flush or 
surface mounting. Regular 2-wire or 3-wire synchronized 
systems are available. Satin aluminum, brown and ivory 
are standard finishes, but many others may be had at 
slight extra cost. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


OPEN OR CLOSED CIRCUIT OPERATION 
NATIONAL fire alarm systems utilize the arresting tone 
of horns to signal the presence of fire, avoiding any 
confusion with the routine bell signals for class move- 
ments and assemblies. Horns are supplied in 3 models 
for variations in sound-carry and for flush or standard 


SIGNALS 


NATIONAL TIME AND SIGNAL makes a wide variety 
of signal devices—bells, chimes and buzzers in many 
sizes, tones and voltages. Brochures illustrating the com- 
plete line of NATIONAL TIME AND SIGNAL equipment 
are available on request. 








Write for your free copies of “Once Upon a Time,” an informative 
story of TIME, written expressly for school children. 


NATIONAL TIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION 


‘BOO WYOMING AVENUE DETROIT 37, MICHIGAN 
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The tabulation of answers from 
A.S.B.O. members showed that by far 
the most take short vacations during 
June, July and August, although some 
reserve the month of December and 
the Easter season for this purpose. On 
the average, these business officials 
take just two weeks’ leave, and in 
some instances split their vacation into 
two periods. 


6. Do members of your school 
board, individually or collectively, 
concern themselves with the purchas- 
ing function to the extent of actually 
influencing product selection by 
brand? 


Business administrators surveyed 
believe that school board members 
have very little influence in determin- 
ing the brand of products bought. 
Only 11 per cent of those replying to 
this question said that board members 
frequently influence the selection. To 
the contrary, 66 per cent said that 
such influence is rare; and only 23.3 
per cent indicated that school board 
members influence “occasionally.” 

This survey was a study of a specific 
segment of school business adminis- 
trators. Those who participated were 
sufficiently interested in school busi- 
ness administration to join their inter- 
national professional organization. Re- 
spondents comprised considerably 
more than one-half of this country’s 
Class A membership of the Association 
of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada. They took 
the time to contribute information be- 
cause they were interested in making 
a contribution to the professional liter- 
ature of school business administration 
and to statistical studies in this field. 

No attempt has been made in the 
foregoing paragraphs to project the 
findings from the survey for the entire 
school business administration field. 
But regarding the school business man- 
agers who constituted the blue ribbon 
sample, this can be said: By and large 
they are well on their way toward pro- 
fessionalization. They have been pro- 
fessionally trained in education, have 
been in the educational field for quite 
some time, are mature in years and in 
experience. They have learned to 
cooperate with their superintendents 
and/or boards of education as local 
situations prescribe, but at the same 
time are exercising their own initiative 
and applying their own best judg- 
ments in the various areas for which 
they are being held responsible. They 
are, first of all, educators. ® 
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NEW! Heinz Instant Potatoes! 


Real Idahos... 
less than 2/4 a serving! 





N” you can serve top-quality potatoes— Heinz Instant Potatoes— 
at less than the labor cost alone on mashed potatoes prepared 
the old-fashioned way. By. 


e You just add Heinz Instant Potatoes to hot water for the whitest, roan masa ED 
fluffiest, Idaho-tastiest mashed potatoes ever—served in three You ATO 
minutes flat! 

e You get Heinz uniform quality year-round. No local price 

problems, no storage or spoilage problems. And Heinz Instant 

Potatoes save money as a thickener in soups, hashes, croquettes. 


e Test their goodness at our expense. The coupon below gets you 
a generous free sample. 





F-R-R-E-E SAMPLE! 
New Heinz 
Instant Potatoes! 


H. J. Heinz Company « P.O. Box 57 ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
You bet I'd like to try Heinz Instant Potatoes. Send my free sample immediately. 


NAME 








oS. ae 


ADDRESS. 





Our business is to make 


your business better city ZONE STATE 


Offer expires April 30, 1959 
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First Operations Under Public Law 864 


HE great importance of the Na- 

tional Defense Education Act of 
1958 is emerging as educators make 
plans for participation. _ Interest 
among them is almost universal, and 
thousands are excited and eager to 
begin their programs. 

Four titles of the law require state 
plans directly concerning elementary 
and secondary education. Some of 
these will be implemented more rap- 
idly than others. We shall emphasize 
these four state plans here, but not 
without noting that the parts of the 
law involving research and _ teacher 
preparation in institutions of higher 
education must be coordinated with 
the programs in state and local school 
systems. Such coordination is neces- 
sary to give P.L. 864 the effect of a 
single law rather than that of a series 
of splintered special-aid provisions. 

Initiative for coordination appears 
to be primarily a responsibility of 
state departments of education, co- 
operating with institutions of higher 
education and school districts in each 
state. 


Federal-State Conferences 

Early in September there was an 
exploratory conference between Com- 
missioner Lawrence G. Derthick and 
his staff and chief state school officers 
on setting up the federal-state format 
for administration. This was followed 
by another meeting September 19 to 
21, with officials from 53 states and 
territories conferring on specific fed- 
eral-state arrangements with Office of 
Education administrators, Secy. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, and federal legal 
counsel. 

Subcommittees composed of federal 
and state administrators made recom- 
mendations for action under each of 
the four titles emphasized here. Com- 
missioner A. John Holden Jr. of Ver- 
mont was chairman of the working 
group and made the report on science, 
mathematics and modern foreign lan- 
guages (Title III). Commissioner A. 
W. Ford of Akansas served likewise 
for technical-vocational education 
(Title VIII), Supt. Roy E. Simpson 
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of California for testing, guidance and 
counseling (Title V), and Supt. G. E. 
Watson of Wisconsin for improvement 
of statistics and educational informa- 
tion (Title X). Significant discussion 
followed each report. 

It was the consensus that both fed- 
eral-state and state-local structures for 
administration should be set up with- 
out unnecessary delay, but only after 
enough planning to make certain there 
would be a minimum of regrets for 
hasty or ill considered action. It seems 
to us that, thus far, the turtles are 
prevailing over the hares. 

On September 21 it was hoped that 
guides could be sent from the Office of 
Education to the states within two 
weeks. This schedule was too opti- 
mistic for the same reason that the 
state officers left the conference lack- 
ing important information they sought 
— the attorneys could not yet express 
even tentative opinions on vital legal 
interpretations. The subcommittee re- 
ports and the discussions of them la- 
bored under the same limitation. 

Perhaps the most powerful advice 
was given by Secretary Flemming, 
who urged the state officials to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that doubtful 
legal questions would be answered 
practicably for education. He said 
there are two kinds of lawyers, “hot” 
and “cold.” The hot lawyers, he said, 
are those who seek ways to make legal- 
ly possible what needs to be done. 
The cold lawyers are those who in 
most instances tend to be negative if 
there is any legal doubt about doing 
what is best for education. 


Secretary Flemming Advises 

The implications of the Secretary’s 
remarks were that each state should 
make up state plans according to the 
wav it could most effectively admin- 
ister the law, if necessary amending 
them later to meet the requirements 
of the law as finally construed. It 
seems to us that such initiative by the 
states in making up state plans accord- 
ing to their own needs will itself be 
an excellent influence leading toward 
educationally sound final interpreta- 


tion of the law on points that may rea- 
sonably be construed in two or more 
ways. 

Many other important conclusions 
were reached during the conference. 
For instance, it was generally agreed 
that state plans should be drawn as 
far as possible in general terms, leav- 
ing the specifics of administration to 
be spelled out in ground rules devel- 
oped in each state. Each state plan 
should anticipate federal auditing at 
the state level, and this is best ar- 
ranged by stating only principles 
broad enough to cover all operations. 
If specific rules are included they are 
likely to imply inclusion or exclusion 
of other specifics in the minds of audi- 
tors, a result certainly not contem- 
plated by the Congress in the passage 
of P.L. 864. 


General Approach 

A wonderful spirit of cooperation 
prevailed among the state and federal 
officials throughout the conference, 
which was spiced by both pointed and 
humorous. comments. There was no 
discernible disagreement when Pres. 
A. John Holden of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers said: “We 
have paved the way for the dawn of 
a new era in education, if the states 
and local schools will make this pro- 
gram their own, rather than the pro- 
gram of the federal government.” It 
seemed clear that the extent to which 
the states will be able to utilize the 
new law to improve their elementary 
and secondary schools will depend 
largely upon their initiative and thor- 
oughness in defining what they need 
under each of the four state plans soon 
to be sent to Washington. 

At a dinner of 83 federal and state 
educational officials on September 19, 
mature advice was given by Supt. 
Thomas D. Bailey of Florida, Supt. E. 
Allen Bateman of Utah, U. S. Commis- 
sioner Derthick, and Commissioner 
Holden. 

Supt. Bateman, for instance, ad- 
vised his colleagues: “Draw up state 
plans which will be brief, will outline 
programs based upon generally ac- 
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Today, even buildings with but 2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space can reap the labor-saving, cost-reducing benefits of 
combination-machine-scrubbing. Here’s a Combination 
Scrubber-Vac, Finnell’s 418P at left, that’s specially designed 
for such buildings. This electric unit, with its 18-inch brush 
spread, cleans floors in approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch machine and separate vac. 





The 418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and picks up (damp- 
dries the floor)—<all in one operation! Maintenance men like 
the convenience of working with this single unit...the thor- 
oughness with which it cleans...and the features that make 
the machine simple to operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a 
positive clutch. There are no switches to set for fast or slow — 
slight pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. Compactly 
built, the 418P also serves advantageously in larger buildings 
for the care of floors in narrow aisles and congested areas, and 
is available on lease or purchase plan. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and intermediate 
operations, and in gasoline or propane powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete line, you can choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). 
It’s also good to know that a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 
imate the machine and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, con- 
for dry work — steel- sultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc.,211 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 


wooling, et cetera (Powder Dispenser , — _ : 
r is an accessory) in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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cepted public education objectives in 
this country, and will be as free from 
specific details as the law will permit. 
Administer the state programs of edu- 
cation outlined in a manner that will 
best obtain for your state the objec- 
tives which Congress and the people 
of the state desire.” 

Supt. Bailey urged the chief state 
school officers to give personal atten- 
tion to the coordination of the various 
programs under the law, thus making 
the entire law a unified whole of maxi- 
mum service to state and local school 
systems. 


Commissioner Derthick commented: 
“The U.S. Office of Education itself is 
staffed by those who are as steeped in 
our traditions of education as you are 
yourselves. We are the products of 
local school systems, of state depart- 
ments of education, and we have spent 
our lives learning and practicing the 
ideals and beliefs of the folks back 
home. We know that our educational 
strength is rooted in the thousands of 
independent school districts and in 
their state agencies. During my stay 
in Washington I have found these 
views and convictions are vigorously 


‘SOLVE your classroom 


STORAGE 
problems 


—with the 


a 


© Made of sturdy high- 
impact plastic, with high 
gloss finish—UNBREAK- 
ABLE in normal use 
Resists soiling — easily 
cleaned 
Light weight and easy to 
handle — even by small 
children 
Sizes to fit all existing 
rack systems 
Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 
















Here’s the low cost answer to 
your classroom storage problems — 
school trays by Fabri-Form that 
store each student’s materials IN- 
DIVIDUALLY! They’re widely 
used for storage in home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 


chemical labs, teacher’s wardrobe 


cabinets and manual training; as 
well as for many miscellaneous 
storage uses. 

You can use Fabri-Form school 
trays without additional equip- 
ment, yet they will fit any standard 
rack system you might install later. 
These trays solve EXISTING 
STORAGE PROBLEMS IMME- 
DIATELY, yet are adaptable for 
later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. 


Write for 
details TODAY! 
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supported by the fine Americans I 
have come to know in government. As 
the federal government enlarges its 
effort to strengthen the schools for na- 
tional defense, I am more convinced 
than ever that federal assistance will 
continue: to be administered without 
interference or control.” 

Thus the federal-state format for ad- 
ministration of P.L. 864 has been de- 
veloped in a truly cooperative way, 
and educational history is being made. 
In the decade beginning in 1930, state 
agencies for education were ignored 
and educational programs were set up 
independently of federal-state-local 
structure for education. In the decade 
beginning in 1940 the states were dis- 
trusted. Federal-state programs were 
substantially prescribed by the federal 
government and administered on a 
bargaining basis, often directly to the 
local school district. In 1958 advice 
from the state agencies has been 
sought before the decisions have been 
made, as far as the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare are 
concerned. They are showing that they 
can be agencies for service to educa- 
tion rather than control of education, 
even when federal funds are involved. 

Such federal policy makes it clearly 
within the reach of the local, state and 
federal officials to administer P.L. 864 
so there will be no federal administra- 
tive influence over programs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education be- 
yond that sought by the state and local 
agencies for education. 


Legal Impedimenta 
About a decade ago lawyers as- 


signed specifically to the U. S. Office 
of Education were transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency. Now these 
attorneys are in the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department. Thus legal 
interpretation is the business of the 
Department rather than of the Office 
of Education, and Commissioner Der- 
thick is dealing with another branch 
of the department in legal interpreta- 
tion of P.L. 864. 

We are dubious about lawyers 
working alone on laws concerning edu- 
cation, even though the Commission- 
er may be consulted before final legal 
decisions are made. The attitude of 
the attorneys interpreting the new law 
is excellent, and they have the en- 
couragement of Secretary Flemming 
to be “hot” lawyers. Asst. Secy. Elliott 
Richardson has a similar point of view 
and is completely aware of the legal 
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What does Schieber mean by QUALITY? 


A product either has quality or it hasn’t. There is no area for compromise. A poorly 
engineered part, a weak joint assembly, an inferior material—any single sub-quality 
part can lead to premature failure and put the entire unit out of service. The replace- 
ment or repair expense and inconvenience that result make it an expensive unit 
regardless of the original price. 

For 27 years Schieber has built all-steel folding tables and benches for schools and 
long ago learned that the school, itself, is the best proving ground — That unless a 
product is built sound in every detail, vigorous youngsters will put it out of commission 
in no time. Schieber points with pride to the first installation, now 27 years old, and 
still in daily service. 

How do you know you are getting this kind of quality? Granted, you may not be an 
expert on the subject, so perhaps your best protection is specifying a product of the 
original and oldest builder in the field and the one with an established reputation for 


quality. 





b 


The first Schieber In-Wall installation. 27 years old 
and still in daily use. Oliver Wendell Holmes School, 
Detroit, Mich., Malecomson, Fowler & Hammond, Inc. 


Recent Schieber In-Wall installation in Kellom School, 
Omaha, Neb. Edythe K. Hall, Prin., Harry A. Burke,, 
Supt., John Latenser & Sons, Inc. architects. 


* Here are a few of the QUALITY features of Schieber’s all-steel In-Wall unit. 
Citon bronze bearing, non-marking, adjustable rubber 
Table fully counterbalanced for easy operation. 


Pocket safety catch automatically locks units in closed 
position. 


Pockets have wall bearing, angle iron lintel. 

Pockets have 3” facings for sufficient leg room between table 
and benches. 

Pockets have anchor bars and stiffening bars for rigidity. 


Tracks, guides, stops and safety catch are all welded to the 


pocket. 
No bolts or metal screws used in assembling pockets. 


No castings used. All brackets, etc. are steel stampings. 
Tables are 20 ga. steel mounted on angle iron frame. 
Benches are 16 ga. formed steel. 

All:edges trimmed with 3/32” stainless steel, welded on. 
All legs of 1/8” wall, welded steel pipe. 


All legs formed for added strength and additional clearance. 


Tables and benches lock in pockets with tamper-proof key. 
Table lock bar machined from solid steel. 

Automatic locking device for table when in down position. 
Tables and benches mounted in pocket on fully adjustable 
blocks. - 

Tables and benches can be adjusted for perfect alignment in 
pockets. 

Tables roll all the way into pocket. No dragging or lifting. 


There’s a Schieber wall-pocket or portable table and bench 
or table only unit for every need. Write for our catalog. 


SCHIEBER 


12955 INKSTER RD. 
DETROIT 39, MICH. 


FLEXO-FOLD 
-WALL 
IN TRANSI-FOLD COMPAC-FOLD 
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Right At Your Finger Tips a 
A Plastic Binding Kit 
For Scrapbooks and Albums 


(IIlustration of two hole kit) 


$4190 


te 


Exciting new do-it-yourself binding kit, 
simple enough for a child to operate. 
Just insert the pages and punch, then 
pick a colorful binding tube from the 
spin dial base, snap into place and in 
seconds you have a real professional- 
looking colorful volume. 


Other models available— 
write for free booklet to department NS-11 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. 


200 Hudson St. N. Y. 13, N. Y. Call WOrth 6-3880 | 





New Audio-Visual Booklet 


Presents useful ideas 
on all phases of 
audio-visual 
education. Covers 
film lessons, 
student projec- 
tionist training, 
film sources, 

etc. Written 
by a leading 
authority on 
A-V education 
and published 
as a public 
service by 
Victor 
Animatograph 


Corporation: MAIL COUPON TODAY-| 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 
Please send me a free copy of “‘A Treas- 
ure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas.” a 
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issues involved. Commissioner Der- 
thick has expressed confidence that 
final decisions will not be impossible, 
impracticable or illegal in the states or 
local school systems. It is hoped that 
the interpretations will be made 
promptly and that they will reflect full 
understanding of the practical admini- 
stration of education at the state and 
local levels. 

At one point in the conference, it 
was agreed that the Office of Educa- 
tion would send to the states a com- 
plete summary of matching fund re- 
quirements. This is extremely impor- 
tant to the states, where progress both 
during the first and succeeding years 
will be determined to a large extent by 
legal interpretations of necessary 
matching requirements at the begin- 
ning of the second year on July 1, 
1959. 

Legally, state plans are strict in the 
sense that they must cover for each 
state certain items specified in the law. 
At the same time state plans are funda- 
mentally liberal, because each state 
may define their substance in its own 
way. If the specified items are reason- 
ably covered, the law mandates ap- 
proval of each state plan by the U. S. 
Commissioner. Federal preference for 
the substantive approach of one state 
over another as the basis of approval 
or disapproval of state plans is clearly 
barred by the law. 


State-Local Administration 


The Office of Education and state 
departments of education are receiv- 
ing many inquiries about how local 
schools can begin their programs as 
soon as possible. Within the federal- 
state framework as far as it has been 
established, the states are consulting 
at high speed with local administra- 
tors to develop the specifics of the 
state plans for elementary and second- 
ary education. After these plans have 
been developed and approved by the 
Commissioner of Education they will 
be administered by the states. 

For instance, applications for funds 
for science equipment and minor re- 
modeling of science laboratories un- 
der Title III will be made by local dis- 
tricts to the state department of edu- 
cation. The department will then ap- 
prove the various local projects in 
order of priority under the principles 
expressed in the state plan. The princi- 
ples will probably include such items 
as relative need, fiscal ability of the 
local district, effort in the local dis- 
trict, grade levels, and state policies 
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concerning the size of school atten- 
dance units. The details of each ap- 
plication by local districts will be de- 
termined locally. 

Under Title V there will be state 
programs of testing, either conducted 
by the states themselves or delegated 
to local schools. These will probably 
be available to all schools, although 
not necessarily compulsory for every 
school or for every pupil in each 
school. 

Guidance and counseling under 
Title V will be inaugurated in the form 
of consultation and supervision at the 
state level and as programs of im- 
proved and expanded guidance and 
counseling in local schools. As in Title 
III, the local districts will apply for 
funds under the ground rules estab- 
lished by state departments of educa- 
tion in collaboration with local educa- 
tors, and within the terms of the state 
plan. 

Title VIII concerns the training of 
scientific personnel and is a new kind 
of federally supported vocational edu- 
cation. It refers to programs, rather 
than to area vocational schools or any 
other types of schools. Applications 
may be made under the state plan for 
funds to train skilled technicians as 
defined by the state board for voca- 
tional education. The state plan itself 
incorporates criteria for determining 
occupations eligible under the statu- 
tory requirement that all such occupa- 
tions shall be in the interest of national 
defense. 

Section 1009 of Title X provides 
funds for the expansion and improve- 
ment of state systems of educational 
information and statistics. This section 
requires 50-50 matching by the state 
itself from the beginning. The admini- 
stration will be coordinated with the 
current project of the Office of Educa- 
tion to improve educational reporting 
from local school districts to state de- 
partments of education. Plans for in- 
auguration of activity are most nearly 
ready under this section and under the 
title providing funds for the training 
of skilled technicians. 

It is hazardous to predict when the 
several programs under Public Law 
864 will begin in schools and colleges. 
Some of these will be started sooner 
than others in every state, and some 
states are prepared to move much 
more rapidly on every title than other 
states. Many programs will un- 
doubtedly be in full operation in many 
states throughout the second semester 
of the current school year. a 
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NEW DU PONT BROCHURE SHOWS... 








How waxes 
containing LUDOX’ 
can add beauty 
and slip resistance 
to your floors 


Now your floors can have lustrous good 
looks, yet resist slips and skids. The reason 
—floor waxes containing Du Pont’s anti- 
slip ingredient, “‘Ludox”’ colloidal silica. 

Tiny, transparent spheres of ‘‘Ludox’”’ 
in the wax layer exert a snubbing action 
under pressure of a footstep . . . give sure- 
footed traction for extra safety. And these 
waxes bring out the natural beauty of 
floors as only fine waxes can. Maintenance 
is easy, too, because scratches and scuffs 
can be buffed out without rewaxing. 

Get all the facts—send coupon for your 
free copy of the new Du Pont brochure 
plus names of suppliers of floor waxes con- 
taining anti-slip ‘““Ludox.” E. I. du Pont 

2 de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemi- 
oo cals Dept., Room N-2533, Wilmington 


e New full-color brochure shows how particles of anti-slip ‘‘Ludox’”’ in the 
wax layer give extra safety underfoot. 98, Delaware. 


Mail coupon today for your free copy 


Specify floor waxes containing 
Please send me the items E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Room N-2533NS 
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| Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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chure on floor waxes 
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these quality waxes 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





School Boards Convention Aim 
Is Improved Education 

CHICAGO. — “Improving Education 
— A Free People’s Responsibility” has 
been selected as the theme of the 1959 
National School Boards Association con- 
vention, to be held in San Francisco, 
January 25 to 28. 

The association has also set convention 
dates and places for 1960, 1961 and 1962. 
The 1960 convention will take place in 
Chicago, from April 24 to 27. In 1961, 
the convention will meet in Philadelphia, 
May 4 to 6, From April 12 to 14, the 1962 
convention will be held in St. Louis. 


Ray L. Hamon Resigns; Takes 
Two-Year Korea Assignment 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. — Ray L. 
Hamon_ has _re- 
signed as chief of 
the school housing 
section, U.S. Office 
of Education, to 
accept a two-year 
assignment in 
Seoul, Korea, un- 
der the George Peabody College contract 
with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. His new title is specialist, 
Educational Administration, School 
Building Planning, United Nations Com- 
mand, Office of the Economic Coordina- 
tor for Korea. 

Dr. Hamon was professor of school ad- 
ministration at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., from 1930 until 1942, when 
he accepted his position with the 
U.S.O.E. From 1922 to 1924, he was a 
supervising principal at Leesburg, Fla., 
and was director of school building con- 
struction at Miami, from 1925 to 1928. 

Dr. Hamon has been a member of the 
editorial advisory board of The Nation’s 
Schools since 1935. 





Te fake 
Ray L. Hamon 





Some 1.65 Million Pupils 
Can Hear N. Y. Telecasts 

ALBANY, N. Y. — The New York State 
Education Department began its first full- 
time educational television broadcast 
project in New York City on September 
22. Elementary and secondary school 
classrooms within a radius of 100 miles 
of the city received the first telecasts, 
which originated from station WPIX-TV. 

Two-thirds of the 2.5 million public 
school children in the state live in coun- 
ties where these programs can be re- 
ceived. 

Programs have been scheduled for the 
daylight hours for Monday through Fri- 
day. Included are 20 minute programs in 
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Percy Muir 





C. W. Foster 


School Business Officials Convention Selects 
Canadian for International President 


NEW YORK. — For the second time 
in the history of the Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, a Canadian has been elected 
its international president. The election 
was among the items of business trans- 
acted at the 44th annual convention of 
the body, held here October 5 to 9. 

A.S.B.0.’s top ranking official after 
January 1 will be Percy M. Muir, execu- 
tive director of the Ontario School 
Trustees’ Council, Toronto, and formerly 
business administrator of York Township 
High School there. C. Harvey Fuller, the 
first Canadian to head the association as 
president and also of Toronto, held that 
office in 1948. 

G. Alvin Wilson 


was moved up 
from vice _ presi- 
dent to president- 
elect. Mr. Wilson 


is assistant super- 
intendent, business 
administra- 
tion, Oak  Park- 
River Forest High 





G. A. Wilson 
School, Oak Park, Ill. Charles W. Foster, 


executive secretary-treasurer, observed 
the third anniversary of his employment 
at the convention. 

J. Harold Husband, retiring president, 
automatically will become a member of 
the executive committee (officers and di- 
rectors). Mr. Husband is director of ad- 
ministrative services, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Four members were elected to hon- 
orary life membership, Herbert  S. 
Mitchell, Herbert C. Roberts, Loring C. 
Halberstadt, and C. Harvey R. Fuller. 

Mr. Mitchell was business manager of 
San Bernardino, Calif., city schools until 
his retirement this summer. He. was presi- 
dent of A.S.B.O. in 1942. 

Herbert C. Roberts was secretary-busi- 
ness manager of the Independent School 
District, Sioux City, Iowa, from 1928 
until July of this year. He served as inter- 
national president in 1939, and editor of 
School Business Affairs from 1946-51. 

Mr. Halberstadt, for more than 40 
years business official at Terre Haute, 
Ind., is a past president of the Indiana 
Association of School Business Officials. 
He continues as exchange editor of 
School Business Affairs. 

Mr. Fuller, the first Canadian presi- 
dent of A.S.B.O., served in 1948. He is 
retiring after long years as business- 
administrator-secretary-treasurer of the 
Toronto Board of Education. 

The 1959 convention of the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials is sched- 
uled for Miami Beach, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau. The October 
11 to 15 date is one week earlier than pre- 
viously announced. 

In 1960 the golden anniversary con- 
vention will be held in St. Louis. 

A comprehensive story of the 1958 
convention will appear in the December 
issue of The Nation’s Schools. 





science, language, music, and arts and 
crafts for the elementary schools designed 
to assist elementary school teachers and 
to enrich existing instruction. Programs 
for secondary schools include 40 minute 
periods of instruction in general science, 
mathematics, English, citizenship educa- 
tion, and physics. 

Appropriate periods will also be sched- 
uled for community programs, preschool 
education programs, and inservice in- 
struction tips for teachers. 


Southern Governors Adjourn 
Dodging Integration Issue 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Southern gov- 
ernors did not adopt any resolutions con- 
cerning the school integration issue at 
their 24th annual conference held here. 

“We felt it would do more harm than 
good to have an open fight,” one governor 
explained. 

Mississippi Gov. James P. Coleman was 
elected chairman of the 1959 conference. 
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‘SEAL-0-SAN’ withstands the heavy traffic 
Of 120 Weekly SYM CLASSES .rorac over sessoa co 


and Athietic Director, Quincy Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois 


The Quincy Senior High School gym- 
nasium was completed in September, 
1957. It will seat 5,000 and provides four 
stations for teaching. Architects were. 
Behrensmeyer and Horn, Quincy, Ill- 
inois. Member of AIA. 


“Our gym floor is blemish-free and easy to maintain. Each week we have 
120 class periods in our new gym plus many other activities. I seriously 
doubted whether any floor sealer could withstand this heavy traffic. 
That is until Joe Murdock of Huntington Laboratories told us about 
Crystal Seal-O-San. We sealed our new floors with it and after more than 
a year’s use, our floor is in fine condition, shows no sign of wear and is 
easy to maintain.” 

Thousands of school officials insist on Seal-O-San because they find it 
is the only product that keeps floors beautiful under the most rugged 
conditions. It gives a durable, non-skid, glare-free surface that’s re- 
sistant to scuffing and rubber burns. 


Your Huntington representative, the Man 
Behind the Drum, is only a phone call 
away. Call him or write for his name today. 


HUNTINGTON 4 LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « Terente 2, Ontarie 





One out of Five School Children 





needs professional Eye Care... 


The New AO School Vision Screening Test 


120 


(an improved model of the Massachusetts Vision Test) 


New! The AO School Vision Screen- 
ing Test presents the basic Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test in a fast, effi- 
cient, new way. It shows, by simple 
“pass-fail” tests which children are 
likely to need a professional eye 
examination and subsequent visual 
care. You can even test very young 
school children ... prevent years of 
error and frustration. 


Fast, Low Cost! Between 2 and 
3 times more students have been 
processed per school day than with 
similar tests. This amazing speed 
is achieved by the ingenious new 
design. There are no glasses to put 
on and take off. No cards to hold 
over the student's eyes. The num- 
bered lenses, occluders, and other 
optical elements, all vital parts of 
the test, are quickly dialed into the 
student's line of vision. Tests are 
conducted at 20’ and 16” the 
standard distances for distant and 
near vision testing. Functional 
design drastically cuts test time per 
student whether kindergarten or 
high school. 


Easy-to-Use! Complete, well illus- 
trated manual contains brief, con- 
cise details on how to conduct the 
test. No special training necessary 
for the examiner. Built in trans- 
former permits only 6 volts to reach 
the desk unit — protection for the 
examiner and student. 


Well Constructed! Distance target 
washable, made of sturdy composi- 
tion board. Built-in folding legs 
snap into position. Hand crafted 
hardwood cabinet, metal hinges 
and locks, quality optics, sturdy 
electrical components all guarantee 
years of service. Complete unit folds 
into compact carrying case with 
convenient handle. Dust and rain 
jacket included. Information at 
nearly 300 AO Offices or write 


\merican Optical 


Company 


NSTRUMENT DIVISION. BUFFALO 15 
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Tenth Anniversary for 
Economic Education Council 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Joint 
Council on Economic Education will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary on Novem- 
ber 19, with a special program at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel here. 

During the past decade, the council 
has conducted a program to raise the 
level of economic understanding through- 
out the nation by helping educators to 
improve economic education. It has 
worked with school systems, universities 
and colleges, professional organizations, 
administrators, teachers and pupils, and 
lay groups. 

In its 265 summer workshops, there 
have been some 16,547 participants. More 
than 150 universities and colleges have 
cooperated in the various phases of the 
national program. 

The state and regional councils on eco- 
nomic education affiliated with J.C.E.E. 
now total 33. These councils now raise 
locally and expend on programs within 
their areas an approximate total of 
$500,000 annually. 


Chicago School Guards Absent 
When Two Fires Broke Out 


CHICAGO. — Several public school 
janitors were suspended here recently, be- 
cause they were absent from their posts 
when fires broke out in a junior college, 
causing $90,000 damage, and at an ele- 
mentary school. 

School officials are now testing elec- 
tronic detecting devices that may be used, 
if proved successful, to replace watch- 
men and save the large sums lost each 
year through undetected fires, vandalism, 
arson and thefts. 

The electronic device system calls for 
sensitive microphones set up at entrances 
and other key spots throughout the build- 
ing. These are hooked up with telephone 
wires and lead to a controi panel in the 
nearest police station. When sounds or 
voices are picked up at the station, 
squads are dispatched to the school. Sec- 
tions of the school in which vandals or 
thieves are working can be pinpointed. 
The system is turned on when the school 
closes and turned off the next morning. 


Association Undertakes 
Children’s Camp Survey 


MARTINSVILLE, IND. — To discover 
if the nation’s facilities for organized 
camping are adequate for the needs of 
children in the 9 to 16 age group, the 
American Camping Association, located 
in Bradford Woods here, is conducting a 
survey of private, public and organiza- 
tion camps, according to Hugh W. Ran- 
som, executive director. 

The survey will be financed by the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, which commissioned the associa- 
tion to conduct the study. 
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Miner Junior High School, Arlington Heights, Illinois ’ 
[ g | Architects: Ganster and Hennighausen, Waukegan, Illinois 


and Cork Bulletins... 


Quality . . . Permanency at low cost 


CLARIDGE has made great strides in modernizing 
and improving chalkboard and bulletin 
boards to keep pace with the demands 
of present day education. Over 35 years 
experience enables us to approach the 
problem on a know-how basis. Our one 
ultimate purpose: the finest chalkboards 
and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Thousands 

of schools the world over, 

and many leading architects 

use CLARIDGE as their 


1 
w 
© _ standard of quality. 


If you've a chalkboard 

or bulletin board PROBLEM 

. «+ for new building or 
replacement or remodeling... 
send for Catalog 3118. 

It contains a vast amount of 
information which can help 
you solve your problem. 
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GRAPHOLITE CHALKBOARDS 
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CLARIDGE SWING LEAF DISPLAY BOARDS 15 
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(iss) AmBridge Modular Schools 


COUPON: Clip and 

AmBridge Modular 

high quality, and mee 

AmBrige Mog mericen Bridae Division 
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ited States Steel ; 
aerormae 30, Pennsylvania 


Schools. Learn 
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Architect's Name. . 
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Proud new school: 


About that beautiful new school you are planning 
to build: Wouldn’t proven, precision-made steel 
wall panels and other integrated building compo- 
nents save trouble and lots of time? Wouldn’t easily 
movable interior partitions be desirable at some 
future date when space rearrangement or expansion 
is necessary? Wouldn’t permanently colorful exte- 
rior steel walls save you money? 

You bet they would! You can have all these 
benefits—and more—in your next school! American 
Bridge Division, U. S. Steel, working with your 
architect, will provide sturdy, permanently colorful 
steel modular wall panels and other integrated 
building components to meet your community’s 
educational requirements. 

Quick! ... but high quality, too! All precision- 
made USS AmBridge Modular Schools like this one 
near Cleveland, Ohio, are erected in weeks, saving 
valuable construction time and assuring early occu- 


American Bridge 
Division of 


pancy. Built in weeks, high-quality AmBridge Mod- 
ular Schools assure life-long, unexcelled service for 
your community. 

Ask your architect. Architects have found that the 
modern lines of AmBridge Modular Schools blend 
well with the existing architectural atmosphere. 
Whether you need a new school or an addition, 
your architect can accommodate all of your aes- 
thetic and educational needs with AmBridge Modu- 
lar School Components. Suggest that he contact us 
for more information. American Bridge specialists 
will be glad to supply him with all the technical 
data he needs. 

In order to assure quality construction, experi- 
enced American Bridge crews will erect all AmBridge 
Modular School Components. Our half century of 
experience in this field is your assurance of com- 
plete, lasting satisfaction. 

USS and AmBridge are registered trademarks 


United States Steel 








THE PICTURES: 


EARLY BIRDS—Left: This picture was taken in 
August. On September 2, the boys probably weren't 
nearly so anxious to get inside their new AmBridge 
Modular School. But, once in, they'll find that lots 
of natural light, color and modern beauty will help 
make learning a little easier for them. 


AIS FOR ATTRACTIVE — Below left: The beauty 
of this AmBridge Modular School will always 
remain because the weather-tight, vermin-proof 
walls are made of durable steel. Permanent panels 
eliminate extensive refinishing and frequent clean- 
ing. Modular construction makes expansion of this 
school a simple matter. 





B IS FOR BRIGHT — Below center: A comfortable 
teacher's room—typical of the auxiliary features 
easily incorporated in any USS AmBridge Modular 
School. Interiors come in 16 colors. 


C 1S FOR CHEERFUL —Below right: Everyday is 
a bright day in this pleasant, well-lighted class- 
room .. . a natural environment for study. Since 
steel partitions don't support roof, the room size 
can be changed easily at any later date. 


Designed by J. Trevor Guy, A.I.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


a lesson for you? 





Desks of America cabinets are 
designed to accent the full 
beauty of natural wood and to 
withstand rigorous treatment 
year after year. Our skilled New 
England craftsmen provide you 
with consistent quality, proven 


design and mass _ production 


YOU CAN'T Bag 
FINER CABINETS 


Milwaukee Telecasts Opening 
Day Messages to Teachers 

MILWAUKEE. — School officials, for 
the first time, used television to welcome 
public school principals and teachers 
back to classrooms. In previous years, the 
city auditorium has been used. 

During the half-hour opening day ex- 
ercises, carried over station WMVS-TV, 
welcoming speeches were delivered by 
the superintendent, Harold S. Vincent, 
and by board president, Lloyd Larson; 
school officials were introduced, and sev- 
eral official announcements were made. 

Following the telecast, principals and 
teachers spent the rest of the day plan- 
ning and preparing for the new semester. 

To strengthen contact with the grow- 
ing number of professional staff members 
stationed in the school system’s 129 


schools, a series of other supervisory tele- 


economy. And— you have a 
casts are planned for the 1958-59 school 


choice of more than 100 units 

year. 

New York Groups List Ways 

Of Combating Delinquency 
ALBANY, N. Y. — Methods for com- 


bating juvenile delinquency in New York 


to select from. 





Write for free copy of our catalog today. 


communities were drawn up on October 
| 15, when the Conference on Juvenile De- 





linquency met here. 
Sponsored by the elementary and sec- 





| ondary school principals associations, in 








cooperation with the state education de- 
partment, the conference was attended 





by representatives from 30 statewide 
organizations — religious, lay, civic, labor, 
government and education. 

Suggestions for solving the social prob- 
lem included the following: (1) Prepare 
for the public a list of community agen- 
cies equipped to assist youth and their 


CHAIRS 
and 
STOOLS 


parents. (2) Gain increased cooperation 
of the mass media of communication to 
reach and inform more parents, with 





| stress on achievements rather than on de- 
linquency. (3) Encourage frequent inspec- 
tion by officers of the law of taverns, res- 
taurants, juke joints, dance halls, pool- 
rooms and bowling alleys. (4) Promote 
lay understanding of the importance of 
the Youth Court Act, which becomes ef- 
fective next February. (5) Seek a more 
realistic system of trade schools so that 


nae Sais 
ADJUSTMENT. «eto any Height 
No wheels to turn, no bolts, screws or nuts to loosen and adjust. Just lift 
the seat to desired height. Seat holds securely at point where uplift stops. 


for CLASSROOM — LABORATORY — VOCATIONAL 
Hh ' » ‘gn “ : : 


esired 





pupils who are not interested in academic 
work may be prepared for useful occupa- 
tions at the age of 16. (6) Make greater 
efforts to carry out the Board of Regents’ 
proposals on moral and spiritual values. 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


TSC-1520, a posture chair with seat adjust- 

ment of 16” to 21”, backrest horizontal and 30 DAY FREE TRIAL 
vertical adjustment of 5”. Ideal for teach- 
ing and practicing posture in typing and 
other business classes. Science classrooms 


L and laboratories use this type to advan- 
bof 





First Journalism School 
| Honored by Free Press Stamp 
COLUMBIA, MO. — A commemora- 
| tive postage stamp was issued on Sep- 
tember 22, honoring the 50th anniversary 
| of the founding of the first school of jour- 
nalism, established at the University of 
Missouri here. The issuance of the black 
and white 4 cent stamp is one of many 


tage. Also comes with higher adjustment 
range up to 36”. Reasonably priced. 
$-1827, the most popular AJUSTRITE 
stool. Seat adjusts 18” to 27”—has 13” 
diameter steel seat: hardwood seat, back- 
rest, floor glides optional. All metal con- 
struction for lifetime durability. This one 
stool meets most requirements in majority 
of laboratories and shops which would 
otherwise need several sizes of ordinary 
stools. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 





Model 
AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. $-1827 | events of a year-long program honoring 





Model 


TSC-1520 515 Conneaut St. Bowling Green, Ohio 


the anniversary. 
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Ballantine Reappointed to 
Chamber of Commerce Group 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Thomas A. 
Ballantine, a Louisville, Ky., lawyer, has 
been reappointed chairman of the educa- 
tion committee of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce for 1958-59, announced Pres- 
ident William A. McDonnell. This will 
be his fourth year in that position. 

The committee consists of 32 mem- 
bers, representing all regions of the 


country. 


Major Health Problems Will 
Concern A.P.H.A. at St. Louis 


NEW YORK. — More than 4000 health 
authorities from all parts of the world 
are expected to attend the 86th annual 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association in St. Louis, October 27 to 
31. The meeting will feature reports on 
progress being made by voluntary and 
governmental agencies toward solving the 
major health problems facing mankind. 

Berwyn F. Mattison, M.D., the asso- 
ciation’s executive secretary, reported 
that the program will reflect the wide 
range of current public health research 
being carried on that is aimed at con- 
quering major diseases. 


Finds European Schools 
“Moving in Our Direction” 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — At a time 
when American education is being criti- 
cized for not following the strict, aca- 
demic type of learning that has been 
traditional in Europe, those countries 
are considering eliminating rigorous ex- 
aminations and are establishing more vo- 
cational schools. 

So said Clifford E. Erickson, dean of 
the college of education, Michigan State 
University, upon his return from Europe, 
where he led 43 Michigan high school 
principals on a tour of schools in seven 
countries. 

“European schools are like ours were 
50 years ago, but they are moving in our 
direction,” he commented. “Their edu- 
cators want to follow our example of 
providing education for all and helping 
to develop everyone’s talent to the maxi- 
mum.” 


Russian Schools Analyzed 
By 73 American Educators 


NEW YORK. — “The first searching 
comparative analysis of Soviet education 
in 30 years” was made recently by 73 
American educators during a five-week 
visit to Russia, according to William W. 
Brickman of New York University, presi- 
dent and founder of the Comparative 
Education Society. 

Visiting schools of all levels, the group 
questioned students, teachers and educa- 
tion officials and studied and evaluated 
textbooks and examination. 
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and CHALKBOARD HEADQUARTERS 
WEBER COSTELLO 
CHALKBOARDS 


A complete line for every classroom need — every 
budget — each the finest quality in its class! Hylo- 
plate, Sterling and Hyloprest Chalkboards are standards 
of quality. Modular-4 Multi-Units can be moved from 
wall to wall,-have»matching project boards and cork 
bulletin boards. = 





WEBER COSTELLO..CHALK 


ALPHA is America's "white" whiteNo. 1 dustless 
chalk. P/C ALPHASITE is the golden wn poly- 
chromatic, sight-saving chalk , designed by the folks 
who make chalkboards, provide smooth writing and 
easy, complete erasing. 





WEBER COSTELLO ERASERS 


From the top quality“"Double Sewed" Costello Eraser, 
on down thru the lineyevery one is constructed of qual- 
ity felts and designed to do a thorough job. 


For TOPS in quality, performance and overall economy, 
look to the one firm thaf\manufactures a// 3 — Chalk- 


boards, Chalk and Erasers. 
Seud for 


from Chalk and 
Chalkboard Headquarters 


shut 


~« e 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboards, Chalk, Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 








COMING EVENTS 





NOVEMBER 


2, 3. Association of Urban Universities, 
44th annual meeting, Omaha. 
Public 
N.E.A., 


5-7. National Association of 
School Adult Administrators, 
Cincinnati. 

5-8. Council for Exceptional Children, 
N.E.A., regional conference, Denver. 

7-10. Adult Education Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati. 


9-15. American Education Week. 


Theme—“Report Card U.S.A.” 
15. National Commission for the De- 





ee 


Thirteen 9-ply radial arches span 72’, spaced 10’ o.c., 


fense of Democracy Through Education, 
N.E.A., workship conference, Detroit. 

16-20. American School Food Service 
\ssociation, 12th annual meeting, Phil- 
adelphia. 

16-20. National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Dallas. 

23-26. Conference on Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel, sponsored by the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, N.E.A., 
3d national conference, Washington, 
D.C. 

27-29. National Council for Social 
Studies, N.E.A., annual meeting, San 
Francisco. 

39-Dec. 3. National School Supply and 
Equipment Association, 42nd annual 
meeting, Chicago. 


FIRE SAFETY 


LOW UPKEEP 


oe 


A SQUARE FOOT 


all for 





center height 24’. Twenty-eight classroom beams of 


varying lengths. Rilco Deck used throughout. 


Talk about low-cost construction, this striking school was built for 


only $7.30 a square foot. 


One reason for big saving is Rilco laminated wood arches and beams 
used extensively throughout the school. In the gym, handsome Rilco 
arches allow plenty of room. No cold bare “construction” look here. 
Rilco arches add a warm friendly feeling, mellow with age, require 
little maintenance. Classrooms and lunchroom utilize Rilco beams. 
Rilco deck also kept costs down by replacing lath, plaster, joists, bridg- 
ing. Combines roof and interior ceiling in one application. 

Rilco components are safe, strong, sturdy. Above all, Rilco means 
fire safety. Laminated wood won’t suddenly buckle under intense heat, 
allows time for evacuation. 

One thing more — fast erection. The contractor says: “A very impor- 
tant item to us is delivery. We have never yet had to wait for Rilco 
during construction.” For more information write: 





-o ; 
RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W819 Ist National Bank Building 


DECEMBER 


6-10. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 4th re- 
search institute, Washington, D.C. 

8-10. National Conference on Fitness 
for Secondary School Youth, sponsored 
by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and_ Recreation, 
N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 

26-30. National Science Teachers As- 
sociation and American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, N.E.A., an- 
nual joint meeting, Washington, D.C. 

29-31. Speech Association of America 
and American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., joint meeting, Chicago. 


JANUARY 


25-28. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, San Francisco. 


26-30. Annual Reading Institute, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 


FEBRUARY 


7-11. National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, N.E.A., 43d annual 
convention, Philadelphia. 

7-13. Boy Scout Week. 

12-14. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, N.E.A., an- 
nual conference, Chicago. 

12-14. National Conference of the 
Four Divisions of United Business Ed- 
ucation Association: Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators, Business Teacher 
Education, and International, N.E.A., an- 
nual conference, Chicago. 

14-18. American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City. 


16-18. American Educational Research 
Association, annual convention, Atlantic 
City. 

28-March 4. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, N.E.A., annual 
meeting, Los Angeles. 


MARCH 


1-4. National Conference on Higher 
Education, 14th annual meeting, Chica- 
go. 

1-5. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 14th 
annual convention, Cincinnati. 

9-14. National Art Education Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., 5th annual conference, New 
York. 


15-20. Institute in General Adult Ed- 
ucation for State Directors of Public 
School Adult Educators, sponsored by the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, N.E.A., 2d national in- 
stitute, Harriman, N.Y. 

18-22. National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, N.E.A., national 
convention, Cleveland. 

29-April 3. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1959 study con- 
ference, St. Louis. 








Kiowa elementary 
school, Kiowa, Colorado 
Architect: Robert W. Ditzen, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 31-April 4. National Science Teachers 
Association, annual meeting, Atlantic 


City, N.J. 





District offices: Tacoma, Wash., 
Newark, N. J., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Travacoustic tames the wildest music 


... by absorbing up to 85% of all noise that strikes it. 
These handsome ceiling tiles lower the noise level till the whole 


orchestra sounds mellow. And throughout your school, a 


in classroom, corridor or cafeteria, Travacoustic Quiet improves 

staff and student performance. Gold Bond 
Fireproof Gold Bond® Travacoustic is made of mineral fibres — 

it can’t burn. And its bright, glare-free surface is easy to vacuum-clean 


or paint. Let us help with your acoustical problems. Write 
Dept. NS-118, National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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Too Many Institutions Trying To Train 
School Administrators; Programs Inadequate 


KENT, OHIO. 


tutions are trying to train school superin- 


Far too many insti- 


tendents, warns Hollis A. Moore Jr., exec- 
utive secretary of the A.A.S.A. Committee 
for the Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration. 
“Today, 325 colleges are attempting 
to train school administrators. The Com- 
mittee would lower that number to less 
than 100,” said Dr. Moore. “Only a few 
graduate schools in this country are train- 
ing school administrators in keeping with 
our Committee’s objectives. We want 


Is your school 
planning to invest in 
one of the fine new 
electronic organs? 


Before you buy...discover the 


training for a job of action, rather than 
the dispensing of knowledge. Behavior on 
the job is the goal of the professional edu- 
cator. 

“You can’t call it professional educa- 
tion if the training is limited to one de- 
partment of a college or university,” Dr. 
Moore told the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration 
at the meeting here recently. “There has 
to be some opportunity for try-out, for in- 
ternship, before an award of proficiency 
is made at the end of the program. Too, 








noticeable difference in a Conn Organ! 


An electronic organ represents a 
whole new world of musical pleasure 
for your students. It also represents 
a sizable investment to your school 
board. So you must choose wisely. 

In comparing electronic organs, be 
sure you listen for the most impor- 
tant quality of all...tone! You want 
the full-orchestra sound of a mighty 
pipe organ, with great versatility and 
tonal contrast. 

Nobody knows tonelike Conn! The 
Conn Organ is the product of almost a 
century of musical tradition...made 
by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of orchestra and band instruments 


... specialists in tonal research. 

Only the Conn has a complete and 
individual tone generator for each and 
every note. This means ‘“‘full organ” 
on the Conn is grandly eloquent, not 
just loud. At the same time, every 
“voice”’ is true... precise and identifi- 
able. And the Conn is fully electronic, 
extremely easy to master. 

If you are planning to buy an 
organ, your Conn dealer will be glad 
to provide a magnificent Conn for a 
side-by-side comparison test withany 
other make of organ...right in your 
school. Make arrangements with him 
soon. There is no charge, of course. 


Conn Organ Corporation - Elkhart, indiana 


Discover the noticeable difference in a CON N 


ORGAN 
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some degree of common content from 
coast to coast is necessary in the training 
of a school administrator, the Committee 
holds. As long as we have extreme differ- 
ences in curriculum, we are in some dan- 
ger of being unable to communicate to 
our public what we mean by professional 
education of school administrators. 

“You have let fads and fashions be 
built into courses, and courses built into 
curriculum,” he charged. “You should or- 
ganize courses around a few units. Once 
a course has been included in the college 
catalog, there is no getting it out of the 
curriculum.” 

Dr. Moore told the professors that some 
profession-wide decisions will have to be 
made about those who enter into school 
administration. This means emphasis on 
a minimum level of preparation, such as 
two years of graduate study in an ap- 
proved institution. It means an enforce- 
able code of ethics, primarily defining the 
relationship between board and adminis- 
trator, so that the administrator can say 
to the board: “These are the ethics by 
which my profession lives and moves.” 

“It seems to me,” continued Dr. Moore, 
“that a profession is characterized by vol- 
untary association of its members, and 
entry into the organization is virtually 
synonymous with entry into the profes- 
sion. 

“Two states, Kansas and Maine, already 
have attached a training requirement to 
membership in the state teachers’ associ- 
ation. It seems logical for some similar 
membership requirement to be adopted 
by the A.A.S.A. 

“While there are worth-while contri- 
butions from many fields, I feel strongly 
that the preparation of school administra- 
tors should always remain under the con- 
trol of the school or department of edu- 
cation. This means, too, that the profes- 
sional program usually should be removed 
from supervision of graduate deans and 
councils. 

“Any college offering a program should 
provide sufficient laboratory opportu- 
nities for community surveys. There is 
need, too, for a balanced faculty, repre- 
senting administrative experiences as well 
as a variety of specialties. Instructors in 
school administration should be paid 
enough so they do not have to work in 
the field, to the neglect of teaching. 

“Let’s face it. We have some places, 
even in the better schools of education, 
where professors, instead of teaching and 
guiding the students, neglect their teach- 
ing because of the survey and consultant 
work that they have to do to supplement 
their salaries.” 


Dungarees Disappear. With the 
belief that there is a relationship between 
bad student dress and bad student be- 
havior, official bans were placed on jet 
boots, black leather jackets, and jeans at 
four Ottawa (Ont.) high schools recently. 
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Simple Formula. @. . for Efficient, Thrifty Classroom Lighting 
Specify 


HOLOPHANE Luminaires 







REALITE* PRISMALUME* CONTROLENS* 


























Provides high level fluorescent illumination with 
best visual comfort. PRISMALUME (acrylic plastic) 
enclosure; ultra-thin, light in weight, shatter 
resistant, free from discoloration. Annual 
cost-per-footcandle is low—warranting wide 

use of this quality luminaire. 





PARADOME®* 


Very efficient, totally enclosed semi-direct 
luminaire for incandescent lighting. Prismatic 
control achieves highest utilization of light with 
greatest seeing comfort. In terms of light delivered 
—its cost is lower than any comparable luminaire. 


LO-BRITE* CONCAVE CONTROLENS* 


Pioneer development in incandescent lighting. By 
employing a prismatic reflector and CONTROLENS, 
this recessed luminaire directs maximum light on 
the work areas. Exceptionally low brightness; 
dirt-resistant; low depreciation; easy servicing. 







*® 
We invite your inquiry for engineering analyses HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC. 
proving that Holophane luminaires offer the answer Lighting Authorities Since 1898 
to taxpayers’ demands for lighting economy. 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


THE HOLOPHANE CO., LTD., 418 KIPLING AVE. SO., TORONTO 18, ONTARIC 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


Changes in Superintendencies 


Harold Silverthorn, director of build- 
ings and properties, Gary, Ind., to ad- 


ministrative assistant to superintendent, 


Bothell, Wash. 
Earl J. Schuur, administrative assist- 
ant, Mt. Morris Consolidated Area 


Schools, Mt. Mich., 
vising principal of the Calumet Town- 
ship Metropolitan School District, Gary, 
Ind. 

Curtis McLeod, high 
pal, Rusk, Tex., to superintendent, Over- 
ton Independent School District, Over- 
succeeding. W. A. Lanagan, 
who goes to Pine Tree Independent 
School District, Greggton, Tex. Mr. Lan- 
agan follows James T. Ogg, who goes to 
Gladewater, Tex., succeeds 
Dana Williams. 


Morris, to super- 


school princi- 


ton, Tex., 


where he 


Ray Craig Todd, Fairbury-Cropsey 
Community Unit School District, Fair- 
bury, Ill., to Du Quoin, Ill. 

Reuben Gutierrez, Primero High 


to Primero School 
County, Trinidad, 


School, Weston, Colo., 
District, Las Animas 
Colo. 

Hugh S. Morrison, supervisor of spe- 
cial services in pupil personnel, Lucas 
County, Toledo, Ohio, to superintendent 


there, succeeding Kenneth C. DeGood, 


who resigned to accept a position at 
the University of Toledo. 

Malcolm Chubb will resume duties as 
superintendent, Hoover School District, 
Flint, Mich., after an absence of five 
years. He succeeds John H. Tibbett, who 
goes to Armada, Mich. 

J. Lyle Hill, Refugio, Tex., to Mc- 
Allen, Tex., succeeding T. E. McCollum, 
who goes to Snyder, Tex. 

Edwin C. Treherne, principal, Galion 
Senior High School, Galion, Ohio, to 
superintendent, Crawford County, Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, succeeding William S. Fergu- 
son, who resigned. 

William E. Rodemoyer, assistant super- 
intendent for Butler County Schools, 
Butler, Pa., to superintendent for the 
Corry Area Joint Schools, Corry, Pa., 
succeeding Lawrence M. Douglas, who 
goes to Norwin Joint School District, 
Irwin, Pa. 

J. Willis Owen, Dearborn Township 
School District No. 4, Brainard, Mich., 
to Howell, Mich. 

Alan C. Shankland, director of pupil 
Shaker Heights School Dis- 
Cleveland, to superintendent for 
South Euclid-Lyndhurst, South Euclid, 
Ohio, succeeding Robert A. Timmons, 
who goes to Grandview Heights, Ohio. 

William M. Root, assistant superin- 
tendent, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, to super- 
intendent, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Harold U. Cope, who resigned. 


personnel, 
trict, 


Welden A. Skinner, O'Donnell, Tex., 
to Whiteface, Tex. 

Thomas J. Flaherty, supervising prin- 
cipal, North Versailles Township Schools, 
McKeesport, Pa., to Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

G. E. Hendrix, Prosperity, S.C., to 
Estill, S.C 

Francis Pankey, assistant principal, 
Wenona, Ill., to superintendent at Chad- 
wich, Ill., succeeding Howard Brett, who 
resigned. 

Robert B. Norris, high school princi- 
pal and director of secondary education, 
Central Bucks Joint Schools System, 
Doylestown, Pa., to superintendent of 
the Freehold Regional High School, 
Freehold, N.J. 

A. G. Greer, assistant superintendent, 
McAllen, Tex., to superintendent, Mer- 
cedes, Tex. 

John H. Steuernagel, 
secretary, East St. Louis, IIL, 
intendent there. 

Lorne S. Ward, Osseo, Minn., to In- 
dependent School District 241, Albert 
Lea, Minn., succeeding B. H. Hill, who 
resigned. 

Thomas R. Bowman, administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to superintendent there. Richard 
N. Percy, administrative assistant, will be 
the assistant superintendent. 

Donald W. Dunnan, Meadville, Pa., to 
Springfield, Ill. He is succeeded by Wil- 
liam C. Frye Jr., assistant superintendent. 


school board 


to super- 





When a certain school system recently built 





ugeN four elementary schools 
; —-, 
they excluded kitchens (2) 


and cafeterias. 


Hot meals are prepared by 
one central kitchen &vox @ and served in 








RESULT: enormous savings 


TT I ay HCP blectric food carts. 


in school 


construction, maintenance, labor and food costs. 


For brochure and case histories of schools 


write: ATLAS ...... 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS, 1323 Channing Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif 


' 
: multi-purpose rooms directly from 





HCP 
ELECTRIC 


FOOD 





meals 
(*full-course meal for children) 


@ Serves 373, 26 oz.* 


@ Serves 220, 44 0z.} meals 
(tfull course meal for adults) 


@ Easily cleaned. No cracks or crevices 
to catch dirt, food particles. 


@ Models HCP-165 and HCP-2000 
finished in either standard 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


we 


This 18-row installation telescopes easily and accurately 


é) .. assure quick, easy changes 
for every gym seating event 


YOUR GYM SEAT SET-UP may be changed several times 
daily for varied gymnasium events. With frequent 
opening and closing, easy operation of seats is vital to 
keep your handling time and costs low. 


Safway seats roll smoothly—minimize friction—re- 


FRICTION MINIMIZED BY ROLLERS; 
RIGIDITY INSURES STRAIGHT TRACKING 


(LEFT) Rollers eliminate metal-to-metal friction at contact 
points. Top arrows show horizontal rollers in channel under 


foot boards; bottom arrows show vertical rollers between 
wheel assemblies. 


(RIGHT) Standard 16-ft. section, showing vertical and hori- 
zontal bracing. Rigid structure keeps rows always parallel 
to insure straight, in-line tracking as rows telescope in or out. 
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duce effort. Complete 16-ft. sections move straight in 
and out, without binding or cocking. The simple tele- 
scoping designeliminates jointed levers and crossarms. 


Advanced Safway engineering also gives you these 
important advantages: 
STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under every 
row; uniform load distribution through vertical and 
horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking devices. 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 
NO POWER EQUIPMENT NEEDED—With binding eliminated 
and friction minimized, there is no need for costly 
power equipment. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE — Seat and foot 
boards have a rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 

Let us help you plan! 

Submit your seating requirements for recom- 

mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 

There is no charge for this service. And write 

today for your free copy of the new Catalog 1611. 


SAFWAY 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 











Other Appointments... 


H. R. Taylor, superintendent, Breck- 
enridge County, Hardinsburg, Ky., to 
general supervisor of education there. 

John F. White, general manager, edu- 
cational station WQED-TV, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Homer Kempfer, executive director, 
National Home Study Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C., to chief adult education 
adviser to the Government of India, 
New Delhi. The program is sponsored 
by the U.S. Mutual Security Program. 


L. S. Richardson, former superintend- 
ent, College Station, Tex., and Cuero, 
Tex., to first director of the newly estab- 
lished Bureau of Educational Research 
and Services, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston. 

Chris A. De Young, head, department 
of education and _ psychology, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, to 
head of the American delegation of 
professors and assistants assigned to de- 
velop a new teachers college in Cambo- 
dia as part of an American aid program 
in southeast Asia. The project is spon- 
sored by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 














HAWS Series 2500 
for versatile 
school applications. 





ONE-PIECE INTEGRAL UNIT 
deck-top, receptor and fountain 
in lightweight, tough fiberglass. 
Color, too, at no extra cost. 
Look-no rims, no cracks, no 
joints. It’s all One Piece for 
ultimate ease of maintenance 


and sanitation. 


Get the full story: write for detail 
sheets for Series 2500. A drinking 
fountain separate from main receptor 
is provided on Series 2700 
“two receptor” units, to meet code 


requirements of certain localities. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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Henry Wenger, supervising principal, 
Northern Lebanon High School, Fred- 
ericksburg, Pa., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lebanon County Supervis- 
ing Principals Association, Lebanon, Pa. 

Robert W. Bogen, former director of 
surveys and information for Fairfax Coun- 
ty, Fairfax, Va., to associate secretary, Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

Richard Barss, editor, Oregon Educa- 
tion Journal and vice president, Educa- 
tional Press Association, has become act- 
ing president of E.P.A. following the re- 
cent death of Pres. Eleanor Fishburn. 


Resigned ... 

Charles S. Knight, superintendent, 
Calaveras Unified School District, San 
Andreas, Calif. 

John McKenna, superintendent, Win- 
necomme, Wis. 

W. H. Davidson, superintendent, Kas- 
son-Mantorville Schools, Kasson, Minn. 

Bernell Wrigley, superintendent, Cas- 
sia County Schools, Burley, Idaho. 

Leo J. Loughlin, superintendent, 
Dodge County, Juneau, Wis. 

Robert Fowler, superintendent, Win- 
nebago County, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Carl Nulty, superintendent, Alcester, 
S.D. 

D. C. Anderson, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Retired... 


Mrs. Leora Sharp, superintendent, Ba- 
ker County, Baker, Ore. 

J. Willard McMullen, superintendent, 
Oxford, Pa., after 37 years in the teach- 
ing profession in that area. 

Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, superintendent 
for 39 years at Mt. Pleasant Township 
Schools, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

Bradford C. Trowt, superintendent, 
Narragansett, R.J., for 25 years. 

A. C. Senour, superintendent, East 
Chicago, Ind., after 49 years in the 
teaching profession. 

Charles W. Johnson, professor of edu- 
cation and head of the Teachers College 
program in educational administration 
and supervision, University of Cincinnati. 
He was a former superintendent at Rus- 
sellville and Norwood, Ohio. 

F. H. Gilliland, superintendent, Devils 
Lake, N.D., after 29 years in that po- 
sition. 


Died... 


Raymord Anderson, 69, retired super- 
intendent, Franklin County Northwest 
District, Swanton, Vt., after 39 years in 
the teaching profession, 19 years as su- 
perintendent. 

Walter S. Fogarty, 85, former super- 
intendent, Preble County, Eaton, Ohio. 

W. O. Phillips, superintendent, Eman- 
uel County, Swainsboro, Ga. 

George Davies, 83, former superin- 
tendent, Sauk County, Baraboo, Wis. 
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N.. you can forget about manual resetting of classroom 
clocks. The new Flexchron System automatically resets all sec- 
ondary clocks after power interruptions of any duration -whether 
for 10 minutes or ten hours. 


When a power failure occurs, the Master Clock & Program Controller keeps 
running on a built-in power reserve in which no batteries are used. When 
electric service is restored, program signals sound on.schedule and all sec- 
ondary clocks are automatically reset. And since each secondary clock has 
its own resetting mechanism (under control of the Master Clock) all 
clocks are synchronized to the exact same time, including the sweep sec- 
ond hand. 

These are important advantages you get with the new Flexchron System— 
by Standard—that other systems cannot provide. And in addition you get 
such time-tested features as: 

“MEMORY TAPE” PROGRAM CONTROL 


SIMPLICITY OF PROGRAM SCHEDULING 
FLEXIBILITY OF PROGRAM SELECTION 


These are all important features born of long experience—almost 75 years 
of it—in the clock system field. 


Send today for your copy of Standard's new and com- 
plete Clock Systems Catalog. Ask for Publication #245. 


89 LOGAN STREET 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Travelling Display— | ‘SO MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Watch for showing a 

in your area. See iH : wand PY 
complete STAND- s & 
ARD Systems in aes 


operation. Laborat ital Signalli log Precision 
tehtinn (a Pencis Equipment Compvtors Timers 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
Printed publications of interest to school 
administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Guides to the Solution of Administra- 
tive Staffing Problems. With emphasis on 
numerical adequacy and salary schedul- 
ing. By Richard Wyan, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in cooperation with 
te Group “B” Schools, Philadelphia Subur- 

— OE TF ban School Study Council, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Inter- 
state, 19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 

The Public Administration of American 

Schools. 2d ed. By Van Miller, professor 


Enjoy extra care 
of education, University of Illinois, Ur- 
at no extra fare : bana, and Willard B. Spalding, chairman, 


division of education, Portland State Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore. World Book Com- 


FLY UNITED A FR LINES pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 578. 
$5.50. 


CURRICULUM 


to your teacher conventions! Reading: Chaos and Cure. An analysis 


of the present state of reading instruction. 
By Sibyl Terman, remedial reading spe- 
You’ll find everything about United’s service is extra— except cialist, and Charles Child Walcutt, Eng- 
the fare! lish professor, Queens College, New York, 
M ‘ and former director of the American In- 

Schedules, for example, are tinied to suit your convenience; stitute at the University of Oslo, Norway. 
nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast and to Hawaii. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 


And you can take your choice of deluxe First Class or economi- W. 42nd St., New York. Pp. 273. $4.75. 





cal Air Coach Mainliners. The low fares will surprise you. FROM SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
It’s nice to know, too, that every United Mainliner® is radar- Living Around the Clock. A guide for 
equipped to give you a smoother, more comfortable flight. youth and parents. Springfield Public 

Pl t : hi Schools, Springfield, Mo. Pp. 21. 
an now to enjoy this extra measure of care and comfort on Moving Forward Together. 28th an- 
the way to your convention. For full informa- nual report. Sewanhaka High School Dis- 
tion and free folders, see your trav trict No. 2. Nassau County, 158 Covert 
: y avel agent. Ave., Steward Manor, Garden City P.O., 

Or write Teacher Conventions Dept., at your N.Y. Pp. 15. : 

nearest United Air Lines Regional office. Educating Our Gifted Children. Pp. 23. 
Make Teaching Your Career. Pp. 11. Be- 
New York—80 E. 42nd St. ginnings Are Important. Pp. 11. Milwau- 


kee Public Schools, Milwaukee. 
Superintendent’s Annual Report. 1958. 


Syettte-- 5236 Fourth Ave. D Dallas Independent School District, 3700 
San Francisco—400 Post St. NW Ross Ave., Dallas. Pp. 38. 
GUIDANCE 


aE Los Angeles—Sixth & Olive Sts. 


Chicago—Monroe & Wabash St. 














New Dimensions in Counseling Stu- 
dents: A Case Approach. By Carolyn A. 
Sechrest, guidance director, White Plains 
High School, White Plains, N.Y. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. Pp. 115. 
$3.00. 

How to Understand and Teach Teen- 
agers. By John M. Gran, assistant super- 
intendent, St. Paul. T. S. Denison & Co., 
321 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15. Pp. 229. 
$3.95. 














HIGHER EDUCATION 





AIR LINES Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1956-57. Report 
° covering the results of the 10th annual 


survey of earned degrees conferred by 
1341 colleges and universities. By Diane 
B. Gertler, asst. supervisory statistician; 
Virginia W. Keith, reports analyst; Mabel 
C. Rice, supervisory statistician, statistical 
services branch. U.S.O.E. Circular No. 
527, April 1958. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 196. $1.50. 
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designed to last a lifetime... 





























oy 


Four foot sink unit with 
stainless steel top... sepa- 


rate bubbler and bubbler 
bowl. 


Photo courtesy: Wellesley 


ext P\, School Dept., Wellesley, 
m\ € 
Aq AW Tz AIDE 


stainless steel classroom sink unit 


> Easy to clean... and to eep clean >» Low maintenance costs 











» Resistant to moisture and dampness » Dent and scratch resistant 


> Easy, inexpensive installation > For the life of your school .. . 
specify GRADE-AID 
>» No expensive ‘on the job’ mill- 


work 


Please attach to your business letterhead. NS-i1 


> Modular units to fit every classroom ° | mz SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
eit GAADE A/a Bridge Street, Nashua, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


(0 Please send me your full-color catalog on the complete line of 


» Entire top . . . back-splash, bubbler new GRADE.AID all-steel school equipment. 


bowl, sink bowl and top . . . are | C) Please send me the name of your nearest representative. 
one-piece unitized construction | [] Please have your representative call on me as soon as possible. 


Name 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
46 BRIDGE STREET, NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Title 
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The best jobs 
call for Royal 


Electric training! 


As you might expect, business, which 
has shown such a marked preference 
for Royal products in the past, has 
gone all out for Royal Electrics. 





Obviously then, your own students 
deserve Royal Electric instruction. 
And of all electrics, it is far and away 
the easiest machine to master. 

For the beginning student, keyboard 
stroking can be learned so quickly 
that she’ll have extra time to learn 
other typing techniques. 

For the advanced student, already 
adept on the manual, there’s an exclu- 
sive Touch Control®, fully adjustable, 
that makes the transition from man- 
ual to electric amazingly easy. 





To these important advantages, add 
the most imposing battery of exclu- 
sive convenience features ever to ap- 
pear on any typewriter. 

No wonder wherever typing is 
taught, you’ll find more and more 
classrooms with Royal Electrics. 


RGYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in 
this section, we have provided the convenient Readers Service Form on page 
161. Check the numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at the 
close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you wish other 
product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Basket Racks and Baskets 
Have Improved Finish 

Efficient and economical storage for gym 
material, sports clothes and other items is 


provided in the line of Penco Basket Racks 
and Wire Baskets. The redesigned line has 
an improved finish that protects against 
chipping, cracks, rust and corrosion. Avail- 
able in standard gray or green, the racks 
are also offered in six special decorator 
colors. New matching name plates on both 
baskets and racks improve appearance and 
use and both baskets and racks are formed 
of a new improved type of cold rolled steel 
for greater strength and longer life. 

Penco basket racks are available in 73, 
83 and 93-inch heights and 40-inch widths 
in single-face construction for mounting 
against walls, or as double-faced units 
where space permits access to both sides 
of the rack. Racks are also available on 
heavy duty swivel casters where mobility 
is desirable. Two sizes of baskets are of- 
fered, both with wire mesh construction. 
Each basket has facilities for padlocking 
it to the rack. Penco Metal Products Div., 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., 
Oaks, Pa. 


For more details circle #931 on mailing card. 


Reinforced Fiberglass 
Protects Walkways 

Where school buildings are connected by 
walks, reinforced fiberglass overhead pan- 


els provide protection to students and 
teachers from rain, snow and hot sun. 
Made in corrugated sheets, Structoglas 
fiberglass panels are set in a framework 
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of steel to provide a protective shelter over 
walks between and_ beside _ buildings. 
Structoglas panels are also effective as sun- 
shades over classroom windows exposed to 
direct sun rays, and to protect against 
water damage from sudden rainstorms. 

Structoglas panels are translucent, 
weather-resistant and shatterproof. They 
filter and diffuse sunlight, flying balls and 
other hazards do not shatter or crack the 
panels, and dust and dirt tend to wash off 
with rain since the panels have a press- 
molded, pebble-grain surface. The panels 
are available in a variety of decorator col- 
ors as well as “frosty white.” The illustra- 
tion shows the panels and sunshades in- 
stalled at the Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School, Wayne, Michigan, designed 
by Jamasaki, Lienweber and Associates. 
International Molded Plastics, Inc., 4379 
W. 34th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


For more details circle #932 on mailing card. 


Synchrowink Projector 
Features Remote Control 


A 10-foot remote pushbutton control 
cord is standard equipment on the new 
Synchrowink Model No. 576-47 300-watt 


Filmstrip Projector. Pictures are quickly 
changed by the Synchrowink mechanism 
which employs a simple pushbutton con- 
trol. The DuKane locking, vise-action glass 
aperture plates keep pictures in focus. The 
patented Rediwind film system automati- 
cally rewinds the film as it is shown, leav- 
ing it ready for the next use. Film han- 
dling is thus reduced, giving films longer 
life, and jet-stream cooling protects them 
from heat damage. 

The lightweight Synchrowink projector 
comes in a compact carrying case and is 
suited to systems providing for automatic 
synchronization of pictures with tape-re- 
corded sound. Since picture-changing is 
actuated by a pushbutton switch, anything 
which will complete an electrical circuit 
may be employed to operate the mech- 
anism. It might, for instance, be hooked up 
to a photoelectric cell device to change 
pictures automatically when a light beam 
is broken. DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Il. 


For more details circle #933 on mailing card 


WHAT'S 
NEW 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Aluminum-Covered Pole Building 
Is Economical Bus Terminal 


“* ttt 
jth at 
| Aes -——< 


. 


Considerable saving in construction costs 
is offered in aluminum-covered pole build- 
ings. The flexibility of design possible with 
the unique construction permits building 
to specifications to form school bus storage 
and service centers, or other buildings re- 
quiring large open areas. Aluminum roofing 
and siding give long service without the 
necessity of painting or other maintenance, 
providing durability with pleasing appear- 
ance. Treated poles, bituminous poured 
concrete floor and corrugated aluminum 
roofing and siding result in a strong struc- 
ture, impervious to all types of weather. 
Aluminum Company of America, 1501 Al- 
coa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


For more details circle #934 on mailing card 


Pac-Vac Cleaner 
Straps to Operator’s Back 


The tubular frame of the Pac-Vac clean- 
er fits comfortably on the operator's back 
for use and can be adjusted with the wide 
straps. The motor unit is interchangeable 
with the Tornado tank cleaner. It mounts 
on a “Skrap-Trap” which keeps heavy ob- 
jects from reaching the air impeller. The 
Pac-Vac can be used for regular floor clean- 
ing, using up to a 22-inch tool, and for all 
types of overhead work with extension 
handles. It is especially useful for cleaning 


stairs, shelves, storage bins and in con- 
gested areas. Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 
5100 N. Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 
For more details circle #935 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 138) 








Educationally Correct Globes 
in Three Types of Mountings 





New educationally correct globes are 
now available at a low price in the Educa- 
tor Globe line. Offered in 12 and 16-inch 
sizes, Educator Globes are of four types 


to serve various teaching requirements. 
They include Tri-Graphic Contour-Relief 
Gloves, Duo-Graphic Globes, Beginners’ 
Globes and the Vitographic Project Globe. 
All are available in three types of mount- 
ings, including the new Tri-Purpose mount- 
ing illustrated. Weber Costello Mfrs., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 


For more details circle #936 on mailing card 


“Everform” Plywood 
Used in Flexo-Fold Bench Tops 


“Everform” Douglas fir plywood is a 
new, extremely hard, smooth, grain-free 
material incorporated into the bench tops 
of the Flexo-Fold portable folding table 
and bench units. The new material can be 
finished in tone or natural wood and is 
available as the table top when price is a 







CRETORS 
HOLIDAY 
FLOOR 
MODEL 


8° PROFIT 


from a 
10¢ SALE! 








Game crowds will produce the profits 

that can be used by any school in a 

hundred ways. Just serve ’em popcorn, popped in a CRETORS POPCORN 
MACHINE. No other food is as popular. No other money-making enter- 
prise gives your school such a high return for such a small investment. 


Write for “The Popcorn Profit Story” and illustrated literature. Delayed 
payment plans available. 
Complete line of floor and counter model popcorn machines for any school. 


Earning capacities from $12 to $75 per hour. 


SINCE 1885 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TESTER 
INDUSTRY 


POPCORN BLDG. 


the 


WEIGHT VOLUME 
POPCORN 


OFFICIAL 
for 


on oe ae ee 
the 
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factor. The Flexo-Fold unit is 12 feet long 
when extended, yet folds into minimum 
space for storage. The square steel tubing 





carrier is built-in and forms the center sup- 
port when in use. Table and bench fold in 
one operation, Four swivel casters make it 
easily maneuverable. Schieber Sales Co., 
12955 Inkster Rd., Detroit 39, Mich. 


For more details circle #937 on mailing card. 


Nonskid Floor Coating 
Makes Buses Safer 


A nonskid compound based on Bakelite 


epoxy plastic is available as a floor coating 


in school buses. Used for a year on a test 
basis in a school bus, the coating proved to 
give a sure, firm grip, even on wet days, 
resulting in fewer slips and accidents on 
the bus. Formulated with an abrasive ma- 
terial, the compound forms a hard, firm 
coating which can also be used on locker- 
room floors to prevent slipping. Bakelite 
Co., 420 Lexington, New York 17. 


For more details circle #938 on mailing card. 


Steel Folding Chairs 
Available in Four Styles 


Heavy gauge steel is used to form the 
new Cole Steel Folding Chairs. They are 
designed to fill all folding chair require- 
ments of the school and are offered at eco- 
nomical cost. The contour seat folding 
chair No. 2820 illustrated provides a con- 
tour seat with slanting ee rest for com- 





fort and good posture. The safety hinge 
protects against pinched fingers. The chair 
is engineered not to tip, tilt, wobble or 
slide and has durable rubber “shoes” on 
each leg for stability without marring. 
Added strength is provided by stretchers 
on front and rear legs. The chair is avail- 
able in four styles, in green, gray or beige. 
Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 
For more details circle #939 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Read About 
Canada Today 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
















SEE HOW UP TO DATE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA CAN BE 


Turn to the ‘‘C” volume in the 1958 World Book Ency- 
clopedia, and you’ll see Canada—as fresh and vivid, as 
colorful and modern as our great northern neighbor itself. 

In addition to the three major articles—‘‘Canada”’; 
“Canada, Government of’; “Canada, History of’’— 
hundreds of related articles provide a complete and dra- 
matic picture of the largest country in North America. 





WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, lilinois 
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World Book Encyclopedia is expressly edited to meet 
modern educational needs. Articles are written for under- 
standing at the age and grade level studied. A single 
alphabetical arrangement makes fact-finding quick and 
easy. Scientifically-tested visual aids—pictures, maps, 
charts, and diagrams—increase memorability and con- 
tribute to clarity of explanation. 

After you examine World Book, you can readily see 
why this encyclopedia is used in more schools, libraries, 
and homes than any other reference work. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for teachers,‘‘With 
World Book, Science Is Method.” A practical guide towards direct- 
ing your students to a knowledge of scientific subjects and methods. 


eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeee Heese eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 
. 

Worvp Book 

Dept. 141A, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me my free copy of your service booklet, **With World Book, 
Science Is Method.” 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

e Name 

. 

: Address 

. 

e City Zone State 
. 

: School Grade taught 
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Automatic Device ttn. 
Locks Roll-Out Gym Seats 


A pressed metal gravity latch located on 
both ends of each tier of Hussey Closed 





Deck Roll-Out Gym Seats automatically 
locks each tier into position as the stand is 
opened. When fully opened the bleacher is 


locked in place and cannot be closed with- 
out the use of a special key. When the key 
is turned to close the stand, it releases the 
first tier and as each tier rolls back, the 
latch of each successive tier is released for 
complete closing. The entirely mechanical 
system operates efficiently and prevents 
unauthorized operation of roll-out bleach- 
ers. The Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., North Ber- 


wick, Maine. 
For more details circle #940 on mailing card. 


“Blue Top” Projection Lamps 
Have Short Lamp and Socket 

A new, shorter, wafer-stem type of 
Focus-Lok projection lamp is available in 
the “Blue Top” line. The new even shorter 
base and socket permit convenient inser- 


a perfect 2 combination 


for thoroughly clean chalkboards 


7, NEVERIP 


ERASERS 


wipe chalkboards cleaner 
with a firm brush-like action, 
absorbing chalk dust into 25% 
more felt. One-piece construc- 
tion forms a natural-fitting, cush- 
ioned grip, more comfortable to 
hold. Unbreakable hard-felt 
back, reinforced with heavy can- 





vas, assures longer wear. Made in 5 and 6-inch lengths and the 12-inch 


janitors’ time saver. 


2. Little Giant 





Light, portable, easy to carry 
from room to room 


supplying the 
nation’s schools i 
through dealers i 


1912 nw. nerregansett 


tion and removal. The design allows the 
bottom of the base to fit tightly against a 
shoulder in the socket, eliminating lamp 
movement or tilt. Positive pressure electri- 
cal contacts are assured and a small lever 
locks the lamp in position. The new design 
saves almost three inches of space in pro- 
jectors. Westinghouse Electric Co., Lamp 


Div., Bloomfield, N.J. 
For more deiailis circle #941 on mailing card. 


Adjustable Tote Box 
Is Divided for Storage 


Ribbed wall indentations on the Modu- 
box tote box permit insertion of adjustable 
dividers to form any desired compartments 
from one inch square to the entire box 
size. The variety of compartment sizes 
available makes the Modubox suitable for 





storage of small materials from any depart- 


| ment. 


Modubox is formed from U.S. Royalite, 
a durable rubber based plastic, in one piece 


| construction. The material is acid, alkali 


and greaseproof and will not chip, break 
or shatter in normal use. The rolled edges 
give a good grip area and the lightweight 
boxes are easy to clean and to handle. 


| Moduboxes are available in over sixty 
| standard sizes and depths or may be cus- 
| tom made. Hollywood Plastic Arts, Inc., 


515 E. 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
For more details circle #942 on ma.ling card. 


_ Welded Plastic Bag 


Handles Wet or Dry Waste 


The Walton Waste Mobile has a welded 
vinyl plastic bag suspended from a light- 
weight steel tube frame. Full swivel three- 
inch rubber casters make it readily mobile 


| and the plastic bag permits collection of 


ERASER CLEANER 


“Once through’’ and erasers | 
are ‘‘clean as new’’ — ready | 


for tomorrow’s lessons. Combina- 


tion whirling brush and powerful 
suction pulls embedded chalk 
dust out into dust-proof vacuum 
bag with zipper closure. 60 cycle 
motor operates on either AC or 
DC current (110-115 volts). 
Cord, plug and snap-switch are 
Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
proved. 


ARDY 


Pees eeeeereseeere 





chicage 39, ill. 


140 For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


wet or dry waste and soiled or wet fabrics. 
Self-locking steel brackets prevent frame 
collapse during use and nylon washers at 





pivot points assure trouble-free operation. 
Both the bag and cleaning accessories are 
held by six two-way hooks on the frame. 
Waste bags are also available in sturdy 
denim, equipped with two strap handles 
for easy lifting, Walton-March, 1935 Sheri- 
dan Rd., Highland Park, Iil. 


For more details circle #943 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Economical Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers help to 
keep costs low at Mammy’s Cafeterias 

















Libbey Heat-Treated 
Tumblers, No. 
HT-553, 8-oz., 
provide complete 
beverage service, and 
are crested with 
Mammy’s unique 
motif. 





Manaty’s CAFETERIAS, with branches in San Antonio, 
Victoria, and Corpus Christi, Texas, are famous 

for old Southern cooking. Recipes from Granny’s 
memoirs produce moderately priced quality foods, 
prepared by people who love to cook. 


Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers help in maintaining 
low costs throughout this entire operation because 
of their extreme durability and resistance to hard 
usage. The long life of these attractive tumblers 
results in an amazingly low per-serving cost for each 
tumbler . . . means less replacement expense and 
more economical operation 


Mammy’s Cafeterias feature giant painted murals 
depicting the history of the city in which they 
are located. 


You can profit from. the economy provided by 
Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers . . . economy assured 
by Libbey’s famous guarantee: “A new glass if the 
rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ Glass ever chips.” The many 
patterns and sizes give you an ample selection to fill 
your particular needs. Call your Libbey Supply 
Dealer today or write to Libbey Glass, Division of 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -ILu NOIS 


AN (J) propuct GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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GiantView TV Projector 
For Closed Circuit Educational Use 


Designed for use with closed circuit 
television systems, the GiantView televi- 





sion projector is economical for use in 
groups of 100 to 3000. It projects a mini- 
mum of 450 scanning lines in true focus 
the full width of a motion picture type flat 
screen up to 12 by 15 feet in size. It can 
be operated with subdued room light and 
for regular station telecasts as well as 
closed circuit. Two built-in 10-inch speak- 
ers give even sound diffusion and jacks are 
provided for use with public address sys- 
tems in larger areas. The projector operates 
off standard 110 volt outlets. 

The compact projector is built around a 
fixed optics system which is shock-mounted 
within the 23 by 21-inch steel cabinet. 
Meilink Steel Safe Co., Tela Electronics 
Div., 901 Livernois, Ferndale 20, Mich. 

For more details circle #944 on mailing card 





design 2006 


Floor Maintenance Machines 
Have Streamlined Housing 

Streamlined housing in a new design is 
featured in the new line of Multi-Clean 


nate room use. Chemcelad is the registered 
trademark name of the new doors formed 
by the stressed skin method of construc- 
tion. The silhouette inlay, done at the time 


; otha ; : of manufacture, is flush with the face. . 
floor machines. Major innovations in the The rugged laminate door faces are 
line include dual controls for fingertip con-  }onded to the core and frames under heat 
trol by either hand, large wheels for easy and pressure. The resulting doors are mar 
handling, even on stairs, a recessed hand and stain-resistant. Wear-resistant scuff 5 


grip to aid in lifting the machine, and new 
bumpers around top and bottom. Electrical 
starting switch and twin capacitors are 
designed to bring the motor to full operat- 





ing speed without delay. Available in four 
brush spreads, the new machines can be 
transformed for scrubbing with the addi- 
tion of a solution tank. Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ford Pkwy, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


For more details circle #945 on mailing card 


Plastic Laminate-Faced Doors 
Carry Identifying Silhouettes 


Silhouettes permanently inlaid in Chem- 
clad plastic laminate-faced doors desig- 





plates extend the full width of the doors 
and are available in any height, for one or 
both sides. Light or louver openings of 
any size may be allowed in manufacture 
and the frames accommodate closers and 
conventional butts and locks. Chemclad 
doors are available in a variety of colors 
and patterns, in sizes up to four feet in 
width and eight feet in height. They re- 








quire practically no maintenance and the 
original attractive appearance is main- 
tained by washing. Bourne Mfg. Co., 1573 
E. Larned St., Detroit 7, Mich. 
For more details circle #946 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 144) 
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write for illustrated material 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. G, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, MIAMI, 
STATESVILLE, N.C. 








since 1830 makers of furniture for public use 
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Heavy-duty Floor Wax 
For heavily traveled 
traffic areas 


Gi = 


Non-Scuff Floor Finish 
with vin 
For all floors too 
busy to buff 


Super Anti-Slip Safety 
Floor Wax with Ladium 
For floors where foot- 
ing must be foolproof 


Triple “A” i Wax 
(Solvent Type) 
For high luster, tough 
protection 


= eens Polish 


orient ah ish 
rubb 


Simoniz tvalon 
Patented Smthetic 
vin rforms 

any other sponge 
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now: SIMONIZ 


All-Purpose Concentrate Floor Cleaner 





See the difference 
in deep-reach, float-off action 


> anya -~penetrating Simoniz cleaner goes to the bottom layer of 
dirt or wax and floats it loose in minutes—ready for scum-free 
pickup! 

Simoniz intensive wetting aotion formulation is the secret—yet 
this neutral-mild Concentrate Floor Cleaner is harmless to skin, 
harmless to any type floor. Ideal for stripping old wax. All- 
purpose for all surfaces—painted walls, cabinets, plastic, chrome, 
porcelain, fixtures—and general cleaning. Available in 1-, 5-, 30- 
and 55-gallon sizes. 

Write Simoniz now for full information. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it today. 


SIMONIZ 


ALL purpose 


FLOOR CLEANER 


Maintainer 
General Cleaner 
Stripper 





Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division Ns-11) 


Gentlemen: 


SIMONIZ 


2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


(1 Without obligation, please send details on new 


Simoniz All-Purpose Concentrate Floor Cleaner. 


FOR LONG WEAR — LESS CARE 


Name 


() Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 


Title. 





Firm Name 





Mark of safety 


Street Address. 





City 
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SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS U.S.A. 


Mr. William Cole, mechanical drawing instructor at Abraham Lincoln 
High School in San Francisco, is a firm believer in textbooks. But he 
also recognizes the invaluable practical training his students are getting 
through use of their Bruning Copyflex Model 300 reproduction machine. 


Right in the class room, students make sharp, black-on-white 
diazotype prints in seconds of their drawings or tracings — up to 
30-inches wide by any length. They learn for themselves how their 
drafting board work effects the sharpness and clarity of prints. They 
gain valuable experience with all of the drafting and reproduction tech- 
niques involved with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 
In short, Mr. Cole’s students are getting today the whiteprinting 
experience and benefits they'll utilize tomorrow in industry! 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remark- 
able Copyflex “300”. It offers all the versatility and big printing width 
of a large, expensive diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit 
school budgets. Moreover, the “300” can be utilized for fast, labor-saving 
reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of records, 
reports, charts, and memoranda. Why not mail the coupon right now 
for more information? 


; 


Send for Your Free Copy | am 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dpt.113NS 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


© Please send me my free booklet on Copyfiex 
Model 300. 





See the Bruning Exhibit in 





(BRUNING ) 





* 


J 





O Please have your local representative call on me. 
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Name Title. 
Copy HHOx & onenm 

Address 

City. County. State 
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Specialist Filmosound Projector 
Features Quality With Low Price 


Designed especially for audio-visual in- 
struction, the 398A Specialist Filmosound 
16mm sound motion picture projector is 
available at a new low price. The custom- 
made oval speaker is built into the projec- 
tor case in the new unit. The same rugged, 





reliable Bell & Howell mechanism is re- 
tained, but has been simplified for broader 
classroom use. A new rotary dial switch 
operates both motor and lamp in one twist, 
a permanently attached line cord permits 
faster set-ups, and the automatic rewind 
release prevents film damage. Bell & How- 
ell, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


For more details circle #947 on mailing card. 


Keap Vegetable Shortening 
Made Especially for Frying 


A new all-vegetable shortening made 
especially for frying is available in Keap. 
It has a high smoke point and stability to 
meet all the requirements for food frying. 
It has an unusually long frying life as well 
as long-keeping qualities, making it de- 
sirable for institutional frying operations. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Seles Co., 210 


Baronne St., New Orleans 12, La. 
For more details circle #948 on mailing card. 


“Slendex” Lighting Troffer 
Has Minimum Recess 


Recessed only 1% inches, the new 
Smithcraft “Slendex” lighting troffer is so 
shallow that it is handled like tile. It is 
especially effective in low ceilinged rooms 
and is shielded by an extruded and formed 





we 


polystyrene diffusing panel with a glare- 
free surface finish. The panels swing open 
easily for relamping or servicing, and can 
be removed without tools. The triangular 
inverted center section eliminates dark 
streaks. Slendex units are easily installed 
by one man and are designed for freedom 
in installation of duct-work and _ utilities. 
Smithcraft Lighting, Chelsea, Mass. 
Far more details circle 4949 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 146) 
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comms 


*Common Consent 


BOSTON KS 

for general classrtom use 
PERFORMANCE — unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS-— positive mechanical lock on 8-size pencil guide 
*CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel-plated receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH—rugged “‘bridge-like’”’ frame, steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, consistently produce clean, 
sharp points without waste 


BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
e 3 points—outside adjustment 
e heavy-duty double bearings for Speed Cutters assure 
perfectly centered points 
e easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 
Free comprehensive report on sharpeners 
in school, Booklet L 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 





RUNS” AFTER 


= DIRT 
LauiD KK CONCENTRATE 


Fastest concentrate yet devised with tremendous reserve of 
cleaning power . . . yet gentle. Exceptional versatility for all 
manual cleaning tasks —high quick penetration, complete soil 
suspension, free rinsing, rapid drying. Excellent for silver dip 
tanks. 


PACKED IN OTS. GALS. BARRELS — Ask Your Supplier or Write Us 
: KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Ee BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
Visit Us — American School Lunch Show 
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SEE 


PULLMAN 
WORLD’S ONLY 


2-SPEED 
FLOOR 
MACHINE 


MAKES ALL OTHERS 
pe OLD FASHIONED! 


THE 
FACTS LO SPEED 
ON THE better — saver 
ROYALTY 

OF FLOOR ul 


exe 


rripr 
crubds 


SPEED 
MACHINES (iiaiadiaidal lade elimina 


Sy 
oR" “Kg, 6 = "2a 
SX. Pull 
cuT é Vacuum Gleanes Corp. ® 


AND World's Largest Mfg. Commercial 
MAIL a 25 Quich Shaaet ‘ieee ie Mass. 
Yes, I want to see the new Pullman 2- 
a Speed Floor machine that cuts main- : 
tenance costs. 
a O Please have your representative it 
arrange for a demonstration 
i OO Rush me free literature on the new a 
Pullman 2-Speed Floor Machine i 
B NAME 
TITLE a 
COMPANY a 
i. ? 


CITY 


@ stave... 6 O 
“wae?” 
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Do You Specify NYCO DISPLAY RAIL? 


Thousands of school administrators do ... year after year... and 
gain the benefits of these features: 








.<———RAIL — (A) 18-gauge, (B) cold-rolled steel, (C) 


aluminum-coated finish. 


ing. Choice of gray, green or tan. 


—EYELETS — prevent screw heads from 
cutting into cork. 


<——— TABBED HOOK — insures proper 


functioning of spring-roiler maps. 


Complement your display rail 
with these accessories: 
NYCO RAIL is designed to facili- ° NEW SAFETY HOOKS . . . with ex- 


clusive notched design. 


@ NEW FLAG HOLDER .. . combined 
with sliding hook. 


tate the display of maps, charts, 
and bulletin items. Easily installed 


on any surface: wood, metal, wall- © MAP RACKS AND HANGERS .. . 
for sets of maps. 


board or masonry. An attractive 
Send for free brochure: NSI1I-58 


installation, available for as little 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave., CHICAGO 18, Ill. 


as $.39 per foot. 





<———CORK STRIP — reinforced with burlap back- 











Vinyl clad steel 
seat and backrest, 
burn-proof, mar-proof 


NEW! IT HAS STYLE...AND IT STACKS! 


STACK 
CHAIR 


BY DURHAM 





Posture-correct 
comfort 









Extra large 
seat, standard 
dining height 


Fits standard 
folding chair 
trucks 






Rubber bumper 
protection when 
stacked 






All-steel, 
weight 11 Ibs., 
plastic floor glides 


Durable new stack chair, extremely easy to handle. Non-fold- 
ing; stacks straight up. Smart styling, neutral colors, adapt it 
to use in libraries and other well appointed rooms. Permanent 
chair utility at a folding chair price! Send for circular giving 
complete details on this contemporary design, multi-use chair. 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Muncie, Ind. 


AMERICA'S FINEST METAL FURNITURE 


146 For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 





Combination Study Top Unit 
Welded Into Integral Frame 


Welded into one integral frame, the new 
ScholarCraft combination study top unit 
is designed for use in classrooms where 
minimum book storage is required. The 





design permits complete freedom of move- 
ment and the unit is available in 17-inch 
seat height. The plastic top writing surface 
of light, natural birch color, is of 11-ply 
select Northern hardwood in 18 by 24-inch 
size. The study unit is available in metallic 
bronze, metallic green and chrome finish. 
Southeastern Metals Co., 3925 N. 29th St., 
North Birmingham, Ala. 


For more details circle #950 on mailing card 


Vegetable Slicer 
Does Quick, Neat Work 


A simple unit for speeding and simplify- 
ing the work of the kitchen crew in pre- 
paring meals is introduced in the Tomato 
Slicemaster. It also slices boiled potatoes 
and other vegetables. The entire unit can 
be quickly cleaned. Bloomfield Industries, 
Inc., 4546 W. 47th St., Chicago 32. 


For more details circle #951 on mailing card. 


Portable Record Player 
Is Low-Cost High Fidelity Unit 


The new ATC 300 portable record play- 
er is a high fidelity four-speed unit designed 
exclusively for educational use. Light 
weight, moderate cost and high quality are 
built into the unit which gives rich repro- 





duction of music and naturalness of the 
spoken word in teaching and yee 3 It 
will play seven, 10 or 12-inch records at 
any of the four speeds and has a frequency 
range of 40 to 20,000 cycles, reproduced 
through a six by nine-inch dual cone speak- 
er with a socket for an auxiliary speaker or 
several headphones. Audiotronics Corp., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
For more details circle #952 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 148) 
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Johns-Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 90% of room noise that strikes it. 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling that cleans easily; Units that snap into tee bars 
for tight, firm joints; A ceiling that has high 


is lower than 10 years ago! This is practically 

unheard of in today’s economy. Yet it is true light reflection and is noncombustible. 

in the case of Sanacoustic—the finest in acous- For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
tical ceilings. And you gain these advantages: for free booklet ‘“SSounpD ContTROL.”’ Write 
Sound-absorbing mineral-wool pads within Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, New 
perforated metal units; A baked enamel finish York. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


Jouns-MANVILLE Vv 
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227 of the 
most reputable 


Audio-Visual dealers 


recommend Beseler s 


VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector! 





rts areina ition to know. 
Find ¢ out how YOUR School can im- 
prove the Sor peqeess. Write 
for the new Free “Turn 


Teaching Into teeming” 


CHARLES CBetcler COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 





TTloOn20€ 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


























Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


KS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers, 


EEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE ~Wonr0ce. COMPANY 


rch St. Colfa: 
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Dixie Mira-Glaze 
Gives Cups Polyethylene Lining 





Mira-Glaze is the name given to the 
new Dixie hot drink cup with polyethylene 
lining. The new cup is constructed from 
paper which is coated on the roll, giving 
it added strength and resistance. Mira- 
Glaze cups are initially available in six and 
eight-ounce sizes, with or without handles, 
in a brown and white design called Sparkle. 
No glue is used in forming Mira-Glaze cups 
as the polyethylene itself serves as a seal 
for the seam and bottom. The cup is single- 
wrap construction and is absolutely taste- 
less and odorless with no sidewall penetra- 
tion or staining, according to the report. It 
nests closely for storage. Dixie Cup Div., 
American Can Co., Easton, Pa. 

For more details circle #953 on mailing card. 


Liqui-Steel Paint-On Treatment 
Protects Laboratory Fioors 


A paint-on product which has high re- 
sistance to attack of common acids, alkalis 
and greases is available in Liqui-Steel. The 
new development is designed to penetrate 
the surface and fill the capillaries of wood 
or concrete floors with a hard, thermo-set- 
ting resin. The floor is hardened and dust- 
proofed at the same time that it is pro- 
tected from penetration of water, grease, 
fats, oils and other materials. Liqui-Steel 
is therefore ideal for use on the floors of 
chemistry laboratories in schools, and in 
other areas where acids, oils and other 
damaging materials may be spilled. Liqui- 
Steel is brushed, rolled or sprayed on and 
sets over night. Preco Chemical Corp., 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #954 on mailing card. 


Hot Food Cabinets 
In Koch Food Handling System 





A line of MH Hot Food Cabinets is in- 
troduced by Koch as part of the Series M 
Food Handling System. They are planned 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


for efficient storage of all standard contain- 
ers singly or in multiples. The cabinets can 
be equipped, without the use of tools, to 
utilize or store every modular pan or con- 
tainer normally used. Standard shelves may 
be rigid or roll-out type. The new Series 
MH Cabinets are available in one, two, 
three or four-section widths, each sepa- 
rately controlled thermostatically to hold 
different foods at different warming tem- 
peratures. Koch Refrigerators, Inc., 401 
Funston Rd., Kansas City 15, Kans. 


For more details circle #955 on mailing card. 


Movable Activity Center 
Offered in Porta-Lab 


A complete self-contained science dem- 
onstration unit is available in the Educa- 
tors Porta-Lab. The unit is readily mobile 
on its four casters which can be locked 
when the Porta-Lab is in use. Designed to 
accommodate essential science materials 
and provide adequate work space, the 
Porta-Lab has a chemical resistant top, sink 
and water supply, complete storage facili- 
ties, extension cord with automatic reel, 
and is equipped with anodized aluminum 
apparatus support rods with flush sockets. 
Other equipment includes a Bunsen burner, 
Turner burner with two refills, and elemen- 





tary, Junior High or Deluxe Science Kits 
for demonstrations. The attractive cabinet 
is sturdily constructed with standard birch 
finish. Educators Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 1261, 


Tacoma 1, Wash. 
For more details circle #956 on mailing card. 


Coated Glass Audio-Visual Fabrics 
Control Light and Fire 


Many advantages are claimed for the 
new Cordoglas audio-visual fabric. The 
completely ae material is lightweight, 
attractive and economical. More important, 
it has been tested and approved by fire 
departments in all major cities, according 
to the manufacturer, and gives permanent 
fire protection. In addition, Cordoglas is 
completely washable, scrubbable and 
mendable, cannot stretch, stain, shrink or 
fade, and curtains are easily installed. 

Basic glass yarns developed by L.O.F. 
Glass Fibers Company are used in the proc- 
essing of the new Cordoglas audio-visual 
fibers. Fabrics woven from the fibers are 
vinyl-coated in neutral colors on the face 
with aluminum- igmented vinyl coating 
on the back, making them ideal for room 
darkening. Cordo Chemical Corp., 34 
Smith St., Norwalk, Conn. 

For more details circle #957 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 150) 
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EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE 
IS ONE OF BAYLEY’S EXTRA SERVICES 


Place Your Window and Curtain Wall 
Jobs In Experienced Hands 


To save time—consult experienced window and curtain ing many of today’s most advanced window and curtain 
wall Engineers in the initial designing stages of your wall developments they can assist you in achieving in- 
projects. Bayley is glad to render such counseling. It’s dividualized treatments of sound construction with the 
one of Bayley’s extra services. Highly qualified and maximum economy of time and building costs. Call or 
known for reliability they'll not steer you wrong. And write your local Bayley Representative for this Bayley 
with their years of background in originating and design- service. There’s no obligation. 


ea BAYLEY 


BAYLEY 


Ss] CATALOGS WINDOWS 
The WILLIAM BAYLEY Co. Valo Mm Ol0lat-lis mm, 4-11 )-) 


Springfield, Ohio District Sales Offices: Springfield © Chicago © New York © Washington 
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Increased Hot Air Flow 
Speeds Hand Drying 





A new electric motor inducing a 20 per 
cent increase in hot air flow is incorporated 
into the new World automatic hand dryer. 
The motor was developed by General Elec- 
tric in cooperation with World Dryer Cor- 
poration after more than a year of research 
and testing. Hand drying time is reduced 
as the streamlined motor design allows air 
to move directly and smoothly to the high 
speed fan. The dryer is actuated by push 
button and shuts off automatic sally after 30 
seconds. Sturdily constructed to protect 
against vandalism, the dryer has acid re- 
sistant porcelain enamel finish. World Dry- 
er Corp., 616 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 


For more details circle #958 on mailing card 


Hooded Sideline Cape 
Protects Young Players 


The No. 140 Little Leaguer Cape has the 
same design and offers the same comfort- 


able, windproof protection as big league 
player capes. Designed to get in and out 
of quickly, the Little Leaguer has a fasten- 
er at the neck and is held together by the 
player keeping his hands in the deep pock- 
ets. Made of warm, waterproof, extra- 
strong, vat-dyed, rubberized fabric with 
blanket lining, the cape has raglan shoul- 
ders and is cut to allow room for pads, with 
complete protection for body, knees and 





seat when player is sitting, kneeling or 
standing. The Little Leaguer is available 
in color combinations. Hodgman Rubber 
Co., Hewlett St., Framingham, Mass. 

For more details circle #959 on mailing card. 


Alkyd Melamine Varnish 
Gives Tough Coat to Gym Seats 


Prime and finish coats of alkyd melamine 
varnish applied mechanically give a tough, 
smooth, excellent finish to Medart tele- 
scopic gym seats. The prime coat is air- 





dried in specially-built ovens, then sanded 
before the second coat is applied. The 
satin-like semi-gloss surface is exceptional- 
ly smooth and free of bubbles and other 
blemishes. The new baked-on finish will 
not chip or check, has high resistance to 
abrasion and does not accumulate dirt and 
dust. Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 De- 
Kalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


For more details circle #960 on mailing card. 


Photocopy Machine 
Features Low Price 


The new Genco Challenger is a self- 
contained photocopy machine, ready to op- 
erate by vicedee in, which sells at a low 
cost. Smooth, trouble-free performance is 
claimed through the synchro-meshed pro- 
cessor. The new machine has a maximum 
copy surface of 9% by 15 inches. It is de- 
signed for all types of copying, including 
bound books, and will copy from all colors. 





The permanent sharp black and white 
copies produced are unaffected by light or 
heat. The lightweight machine is easily 
portable. General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N.Y. 
For more details circle #961 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 152) 








thon steel. _ NOTHING IS STRONGER + SAFER 
» MORE ECONOMICAL FOR SCHOOL LABS THAN 
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the answer from experience... 


actually costs you LESS! 


Write today for Complete 
STEELAB Catalog No. S9E-N 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


fi SCIENCE FURNITURE 


Why is it that most new installations for school labora- 
tories specify steel—and nothing but steel? You know 
that wooden laboratory 
furniture deteriorates, rots and needs constant, costly 
maintenance. Educators and architects protect school 
investments with safer, more durable, quieter, 
maintenance-free and more economical STEELAB Sci- 
ence Furniture. Yes—STEELAB gives you MORE... 




















and 







STEELAB i: 
Educational Science - 
Built with the an 
Strength that only Steel can give 






ey W-tek. 7 - weeks 4 
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cates Cleaning Costs 


Ss : 
wm aw 
FLOOR SQUEEGEE 


with PUSH-PULL ACTION 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

Put these ETTORE advantages on your 

clean-up crew! 

* Aluminum Channel holds rubber firmly with 
only one screw. Rubber never buckles. 

* Rubber change takes less than a minute — 
just slip rubber in place and tighten retention 
screw. 

* Soft, resilient, oilproof rubber. 

* Non-sparking! 

SOLD AT SANITARY SUPPLIERS EVERYWHERE 


‘Yan test ot Sy 
(ie ey ig 


| | 
ud | now) 
; | r for further information, write: 


STECCONE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
826-71st Avenue * Oakland 21, California 
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..- for Every School 
Lighting Application 





Garcy Lighting manufactures a complete line of 
school lighting fixtures. With the help of Garcy 
representatives, located in all major cities, you have 
one source for all types of standard or specially 
engineered fixtures . . . from major requirements 
such as classroom and work areas to minor appli- 
cations such as bulletin boards and trophy case 


lighting. 


Send for this 
‘ handy reference on 
school lighting 


GARCY 
LIGHTING 


2475 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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School! Office! 
Hospital! 


Church! 
Auditorium! 
In any situation where 
public seating is required, 
Hampden’s all-steel, dec- 
orator-designed chairs 
provide the quality an- 
swer at an economy price. 
For detailed informa- 
tion on the most 
complete line of 
adult and juvenile 
public seating, write 
today direct, 







Easthampton, Massachusetts 
Department HS-2 


Distributors throughout the United States 





For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 151 














Your school deserves the best 


FLAGS 


BANNERS 


“ghMINGHAN 









HIGH SCHOOL 








INDOOR AND PARADE FLAGS 


FEDERAL ARTGLO—The highest grade of Bemberg rayon, espe- 
cially woven for our finest flags. Specified by the United States 
Government for official flags. 

COLONIAL ARTGLO—A beautiful taffeta rayon with brilliant lustre. 
Attractive looking and moderately priced. 


OUTDOOR FLAGS AVAILABLE ALSO. MADE OF DEFIANCE (cotton), 
nylon-25% wool) BUNTING 





NYL-GLO (nylon) AND NYLANIN (75% 
é 
ANNIN & CO. 
7 
= Est. 1847 
Hug 


Executive Office & Showroom General Office & Factory 
85 Fifth Ave., New York Verona, N. J. 
SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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SEWING ROOM 
FURNITURE 


For more than sixty years Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and 
design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- 
quirements of school furniture under actual working conditions, have built 
into each piece of equipment a quality and workability that has made 
Peterson the leading choice of educators for many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any problem you may have... or if 
you prefer, write on your letterhead for our illustrated catalog. 


ceonsroO PETERSON «co. inc 





1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 








Literature and Services 


@ All-year use of schools is the subject of 
a special report prepared by American Air 
Filter Co., Inc., 215 Central Ave., Louis- 
ville 8, Ky. for its own personnel, and 
printed for further distribution as a public 
service. Entitled “The All-Year School,” 
the printed report takes no sides in the 
discussion but looks at the plan from the 
enrichment viewpoint and compares yester- 
day with today. 
For more deta.is circle #962 on ma! nj card 


@ Three baseboard lines developed by 
Dunham-Bush, Inc., West Hartford, Conn., 
are featured in the new No. 1231A Base- 
board Catalog. Complete engineering in- 
formation and instructions for installations 
are given in the catalog with exact meas- 
urements and descriptions of parts which 
are all identified to simplify ordering. 

For more details circle #963 on mailing card. 


e@ “Peabody School Furniture — Student 
Line” is the subject of an attractively laid- 
out and printed catalog available from 
Peabody Seating Co., Inc., North Man- 
chester, Ind. The 28-page catalog carries 
full color illustrations of the attractive new 
line of classroom, auditorium and stadium 
furniture manufactured by the company, 
with full data on design and construction. 
For more details circle #964 on mailing card. 


@ The 1958 catalog of Accountants’ Sup- 
ply House, Dept. UB, 305 Canal St., New 
York 13, is now available in its third print- 
ing. The illustrated catalog-manual con- 
tains 100 pages of information on thou- 
sands of items for use in schools, colleges 
and other institutions. It is fully indexed 
for quick reference to the wide range of 
products and services available from the 
company, ranging from specially designed 
business forms through office furniture. 

For more details circle #965 on mailing card 


e Instructions for the operation of the 
Bruning Multicolor Kit No. 100 in making 
brilliant multicolor films and glossy prints 
from easily-made black and white trans- 
lucent “originals” or “masters,” are con- 
tained in a 24-page booklet available from 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc., Mount Prospect, 
Ill. Plastic-bound to lie flat in use, the in- 
structive booklet is carefully prepared, pre- 
senting all data clearly and concisely. 

For more details circle #966 on mailing card. 


e A completely new catalog of Sectional 
Cafeteria Equipment manufactured — by 
Stainless Food Equipment Co., 272 New 
St., Newark 3, N. J. is now available. Data 
on the comprehensive modular line, with 
two depths of equipment, are accompanied 
by illustrations of each individual item. 

For more details circle #967 on mailing care. 


e A number of “idea sketches” for the 
architectural use of light fixtures is pre- 
sented in a new catalog released by Light- 
ing Dynamics, 802 W. Whittier Blvd., 
Whittier, Calif. The sketches demonstrate 
many unique and unusual uses of fixtures 
in schools, colleges and other institutions. 
Technical and descriptive information on 


the fixtures is also given. 
For more details circle #968 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 156) 
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6-COMPARTMENT PLASTIC TRAYS 
Serve More People FASTER and Better! 


T LAST! Beauty comes into: the cafeteria as science comes 
into the tray. These light weight, eye-appealing compart- 
ment trays, in your choice of five exquisite pastel colors, invite— 
and increase the appetite! You eat right off the tray! Scientifically 
divided for a balanced diet with six proper size compartments for 
Portion control and to prevent different foods from running to- 
gether. So—less dishes to handle—less breakage—longer life. These 
colorful food service trays also speed up the line in serving and 
save time and fatigue in washing. Easy to clean—easy to STACK. 


Yet plastic ware is only ONE of the 50,000 items of EQUIPMENT, 
FURNISHINGS, AND SUPPLIES sold by DON for your economy, 
efficiency and better service; in fact, everything from the range to 
the napkins and toothpicks—and on everything: SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 

Write Dept. 16 for a DON salesman to call! 

He can help you set up your school lunch 

program. His experience can be a valuable aid. 


epward DON a company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS —2201 LaSalle t 16 
Branches MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ° PH 


ag 0 


n MIAMI 





* Easy Folding! 
* Compact Storage! 


* Du-Honey 20 Safety 
Lock! 

* Beautiful Smooth 
Tops! 

* Double Bracing! 


5 year guarantee 
on all Midwest Legs 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
FOLDING TABLES 


Wide range of styles and sizes— 
Choice of tops 


Midwest Folding Tables feature the exclusive 

Nu-Honey 20 safety lock thai secures the legs 

automatically in both the folded and the ex- 

tended positions. Improved leg des gn gives 

added strength with greater comfort. All- 

welded construction. Extra strong under-brac'ng FOLDING 

with tops laminated to the frame with specia’ PLATFORMS 

hot press glue process. Reinforced recessec TABLE 
& CHAIR 


steei apron. 
CADDIES 


CHORAL & BAND STANDS 


Write for complete catalog, today! 


Mm ° FOLDING PRODUCTS 


Dent. 787, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


SALES 
CORP 








musie materials 


Conn has been a part of school music 


programs since their inception in 1923. Through- 


out this time, we have maintained a complete 
library of music education materials for use with 
students from Kindergarten to University 

... in addition to producing musical instruments 
specifically designed for students. Those 

who are interested in the development or 
improvement of their school music departments 
are cordially invited to send this coupon. 
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CONN CORPORATION — Dept. H-3011 Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send without charge your catalog of educational! music aids. 
name 

school 

address 


city, state 
() Please send the name of our nearest Conn representative. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 

















for the first time... 


PRE-TREATED 


with Velva-Sheen 


Now you can eliminate the time-consuming 
initial treatment and curing of dustless sweeping mops, 
with the new PRE-TREATED Majestic | 
Sweeping Mops. Just remove the polyethylene 
bag and immediately use | 

your Majestic Sweeping Mop. 


Pre-treatment is perfect... results will always 
be perfect, and custodians will know how a cor- 
rectly pre-treated mop should look and feel. PRE- 
TREATING assures best results, immediately. And 
Majestic Sweeping Mops are PRE-TREATED with 
time tested and performance proven Velva-Sheen. 
Ask your jobber about Majestic PRE-TREATED 
Sweeping Mops today. 


Velva-Sheen Treated Mops 
Reduce Floor Maintenance up to 50%. 
Here’s Why: 


Velva-Sheen method ... of sweeping saves time, cuts 
labor costs. 


Velva-Sheen cleans... accumulates and holds dust 
and dirt in the mop head ... allows you to shake it 
out without raising a cloud of dust. 


Velva-Sheen polishes ... while you clean, Velva-Sheen 
polishes floors—all types—keeps them looking 
freshly waxed longer. 


Velva-Sheen protects ...a Velva-Sheen treated mop 
preserves your floors and finish with a protective 
coating of wax. 


Velva-Sheen .. . « little goes a long way — Velva-Sheen 
is now available in the handy re-treat 12 ounce 
Aerosol can. 
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Majestic Wax Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 





154 For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


Mobile Laboratory 








—_—o 





] For science teacher demonstrations 
in different locations, any 











“h vantage point. Moves quickly. 
_— Equipped with gas, electric 
fi f and water services, support 
J ii rods and pegboard display 





panel. Roomy storage 
area. In attractive 
colors, large 
Formica top. 
Write for 
full details, 


EACH 


$295.00 


venco, the leading manufacturer of instruments for laboratories 


CeNCH CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1716 Irving Park Road . Glow 13, Sane 


and 1. 
Boston © Birmingham e Santa Clara @ Los ee ° Tula 
Houston © Toronto @ Montreal @ Vancouver ¢ Ottawa 















For C 





UADRALINE 


by american desk 





A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 


notice a marked improvement in working conditions 
with a unit like the “Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 
Chair. A counterpart of adult working facilities, it's 
generous with work space — economical with space 
requirements! A rugged, well-balanced unit... easily 
adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 
side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 


t Assist , Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 





american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1958. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher: The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Editorial Director: Robert M. Cunningham Jr., 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Managing Editor: Arthur H. Rice, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Business Manager: Stanley R. Clague, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincorpo- 
rated firm, its name and addre ss, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 


The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


All of the stock is owned and held by F. W. Dodge Canpece 
tion, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. All of the 
common stock of F. W. Dodge Corporation is held by the 
following Voting Trustees Re ars James McV. Breed, 15 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y.; Paul Abbott, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y.; Howard Barringer and T. Oliver Morgan, 
both of 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y.; and George 
W. Morgan, 76 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y., under 
Voting Trust Agreement dated as of June 12, 1928 as amended 
and extended to May 2, 1966 by Extension Agreement dated 
as of February 19, 1957. 


No owner or holder of preferred stock of F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration owns or holds 1 percent or more of the total amount of 
stock thereof; and the beneficial owners of common stock de- 
posited under the aforesaid Voting Trust, whose combined 
ownerships or holdings of common stock so deposited and of 
preferred stock equal 1 percent or more of the total amount of 
stock are: Paul Abbott; May Gibson Baker; Howard J. Bar- 
ringer; James McV. Breed; Rosilla Hornblower Breed and 
William C. Breed, Jr., as Trustees under Paragraph Fifth of 
the Will of Alan R. Breed for the benefit of Rosilla Hornblower 
Breed; Rosilla Hornblower Breed and William C. Breed Jr., 
as Trustess under Paragraph Fourth of the Will of Alan R. 
Breed for the benefit of Rosilla Hornblower Breed; William C. 
Breed, Jr. (Individually); Mary F. Broadwell; Eddy & Co., 
Nominee for Bankers Trust Company, Trustee under Will of 
Michael A. Mikkelsen for the benefit of Gwendolyn Mikkelsen; 
Sumner Ford; I. W. Hadsell; Thomas S, Holden: (Mrs.) 
Laura M. Jackson; (Mrs.) Laura McIntosh Kleege ; Julius vA 
Little; Donald S. McIntosh; Robert F. Marshall; George Ww. 
Morgan; Gerald D. Morgan; T. Oliver Morgan, Trustee under 
Will of Laura O. Morgan for the benefit of Laura M. Jackson; 
T. Oliver Morgan, Trustee, under Will of Laura O. Morgan 
for the benefit of Helen M. Young; T. Oliver Morgan (Indi- 
vidually) ; T. Oliver Morgan, Trustee under Will of Truman S. 
Morgan for the benefit of Laura M. Jackson; T. Oliver Morgan, 
Trustee under Will of Truman S. Morgan’ for the benefit of 
Helen M. Young; Minnie C. Ort; George H. Partridge; Mrs. 
Jane A. Pratt; William J. Quinn ; "Howard M. Thompson; John 
J. Traynor, Successor Trustee under Agreement dated Tune 1, 
1932 for the benefit of Eugenia S. Breed; Marcus Wayne; 
Chauncey L. Williams. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or other 
security holders. 


4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where ie stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

ROBERT M. CUNNINGHAM, JR., Editorial Director: 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of Septem- 
ber, 1958. 

[SEAL] 
J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 27, 1961) 
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FOR MODERN ADMINISTRATION 





MODEL S224 
LOW-COST SCHOOL 


2-Way Communication and Program Facilities 
* For up to 48 rooms * “All-Call” feature 
* Volume level indicator * Remote mike operation 
* Matching radio and phonograph available 





This compact, precision-built system providing 
low-cost 2-way communication facilities is ideal 
for efficient supervision of all school activities. 
Announcements, speeches and voice messages 
can be made by microphone to any or all rooms 
(up to a total of 48); speech origination from any 
room to the central cabinet is available. Includes 
“All-Call” feature for simple instantaneous 
operation. Has input connections for remote 
microphone, radio, phonograph and tape re- 
corder. Housed in compact, attractive all-steel 
blue-gray cabinet suitable for desk or table. 
When combined with the S404 matching radio- 
phonograph below, a complete centralized school 
sound system is achieved ata remarkably lowcost, 
within the means of even the smallest school. 


MATCHING MODEL $404 

RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH 

Combines perfectly with 

the S224 system. Provides 

complete facilities for the 

distribution and control of 

radio and phonograph pro- 

grams. Includes precision-built FM-AM radio tuner 
and high quality 3-speed record player. The matching 
S404 and S224 units may be stacked compactly to 
conserve desk space. Together, they form a complete 
and versatile sound system offering either communi- 
cation or program facilities at the lowest cost. 











Other RAULAND School Sound Systems are available 
with capacity up to 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public 
Address equipment is also available for auditorium 
and athletic field sound coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept.N, Chicago 18, lil. 


(-] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
We have classrooms. 

Name Title 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 

















For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 155 











Spiral Type 
Tested and Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 








at 
NO PLUS 
in PRICE 


illustrated: 
DIRECTOR 12V-9 


The 1959 Califone classroom phonographs and tran- 
scription players, now ready for delivery, offer Extra 
Premium Features at no increase in price, making Cali- 
fone America’s Greatest School Buy! 
PLUS Values include: 

@ More Powerful Amplifier © Spring-Float Feet 
@ Foolproof Arm Rest @ Equipped for Stereo 


CUE MASTER... complete automatic 
needle placement optional. 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE + HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 





Dept. NS-11 


OC .g ff £10 


CORPORATION 


ns? 











SLIDE TO SAFETY... 


In 63 actual fires, Potter Slide Fire 
Escapes evacuated everyone in plenty 


of time, without confusion or injury. 


Adaptable to all types of occupancy 
and for installation on the interior as 


well as the exterior. 


Return the coupon below for informa- 


tion and a representative if desired. 


Tubular Type 


POTTER FIRE ESCAPE COMPANY, CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


[_] Mail copy of new catalog. 
[_] Have fire escape engineer call with no obligation. 


Submit estimate and details on 


Signed _ 


Address ..... 


escapes. 





, use postcard on page 161. 














e “How Dark Should Audio-Visual Rooms 
Be?” is the challenging title of a report of 
a Survey of Audio-Visual Educators pub- 
lished by Levelor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 
Monroe St., Hoboken, N.J. Copies of the 
report are available from the manufacturer. 
It includes information on the reason for 
the survey, the results, light control needed 
for various types of audio-visual activities, 
light tolerance, and what Levelor Venetian 
Blinds provide in light control. 
For more details circle #969 on mailing card. 


e A 34-piece planning aid for laying out 
several types of vending machine installa- 
tions is offered in the Vendo Visualizer. 
Available from The Vendo Co., 7400 E. 
12th St., Kansas City 26, Mo., the Visual- 
izer contains all necessary material in 
miniature for helping planners to see ex- 
actly how set-ups will look before installa- 
tion. Model machines of all types, in three 
colors, are on pressure sensitive tape. 

For more details circle #970 on mailing card 


© Construction applications of Clad-Rex 
pre-finished wall panels for schools, hos- 
pitals, colleges, residence halls and other 
institutions are discussed in a_ booklet 
available from Clad-Rex Corp., Building 
Div., 2101 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
“Clad-Rex Wall Panels” is an 8-page bro- 
chure with full-color illustrations of actual 
installations as well as color sketches of 
typical applications. 
For more details circle #971 on mailing card 


e “Stage and Drapery Hardware” is the 
subject of a new 40-page catalog released 
by Automatic Devices Co., 2121 S$. 12th 
St., Allentown, Pa. In addition to descrip- 
tive information and line drawings of the 
comprehensive line of equipment offered, 
the catalog is fully indexed for quick ref- 
erence and contains a curtain track selec- 
tor table and a glossary of stage terms. 
For more details circle #972 on mailing card 


e All major features, benefits and uses of 
the completely redesigned line of Waste 
King institutional garbage disposers are 
discussed in the package of literature 
available from Waste King Corp., 3300 E. 
50th St., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

For more details circle #973 on mailing card 


e Information on Data-Guides, solid plas- 
tic subject reference charts to present 
“Knowledge in a Permanent Form,” is pre- 
sented in a folder available from Data- 
Guide Distribution Corp., 40-05 149th 
Place, Flushing 54, N. Y. 


For more details circle 974 on mailing card. 


@ The full line of Concession Supplies and 
Equipment for schools and colleges as well 
as other institutions is illustrated and de- 
scribed, with prices, in Catalog No. 14 is- 
sued by Gold Medal Products Co., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

For more details circle #975 on mailing card. 


© Bulletin No. 66 released by Beaver-Ad- 
vance Corp., Ellwood City, Pa., describes 
various applications of scaffold used as 
rolling towers and work staging for all 
types of interior and exterior maintenance 


and repair work. 
For more details circle #976 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 158) 
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ther mal 


refers to: 








(a) ventilation 







(b) heat 









(c) a vacuum 


(d) temperature 





THE CORRECT ANSWER is ‘‘of or pertaining to 
heat,” and thermal comfort in your classrooms is 
assured when you install the attractive Nesbitt 
Syncretizer with Wind*OsLine Radiation. 


You see, not only does the Syncretizer warm 
downdrafts, but it also automatically blends the 
proper amount of fresh outside air with room air, 
to keep classroom climate healthy and comfortable. 
Extending from both sides of the Syncretizer, 
Wind+OrLine’s finned tubes radiate a thermal 
blanket the length of the sill. 


Result: well-heated and -ventilated classrooms, 
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Try this 


American Blower 


Vocabulary 


Quiz 


HINT: NESBITT SYNCRETIZER with Wind*OeLine 


provides perfect thermal comfort! 








free from heat-robbing cold surfaces or chilling 
downdrafts that strain your heating system! For 
full information about the fuel-saving Nesbitt 
“package,” contact our nearest branch office, or 
write: American Blower Division of American- 
Standard, Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: Canadian 


Sirocco products, Windsor, Ont. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of Amertcan-Standard 





For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 157 














! Dettra Flag Co., Sie: 


Best Buy in 
FLAGS 


for SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—=»most famous name in cotton 
bunting flags — U.S., State and School 
flags for outdoors. Rugged, reinforced 
with nylon thread. 

STATE FLAGS—of complicated design 
now available in new Detco Process. 
Accurate and authentic in design and color. 
Very economical. 

GLORY-GLOSS — U.S., School and 
State Flags for indoors and parades. 
Beautiful, lustrous and economical. 

* 


Ask about Dettra’s movie “Our 
U.S. Flag”—The Freedom Foundation 
Award winning 16 mm color sound film... 
the ideal way to tell the story of our Flag. 


For complete information call your local Dettra 
Dealer or write direct to—Dept. N. 























SAFE-LAD 


reduces school 
maintenance costs 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


This mobile ladder truck saves 50% or 
more labor time. Used by hundreds of 
school districts for maintenance of 
lights; painting, washing, cleaning of 
windows, blinds, upper walls. Model 
M-6, shown, is for 7’ to 14’ overhead 
work. 

Safe-Lad locks automatically. Stabil- 
ity exceeds Safety Code. Lifetime steel 
construction. Compact dimensions. Two 
work trays— upper one adjustable to 
best work level. Guard rail protection 
frees both hands for action. 

Free packaged freight shipment direct 
from manufacturer Want more infor- 
mation? Mail coupon—no representa- 
tive will call 

















= oe ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es 
Hl SAFE-LAD MFG. CO., 1033 S. E. ASH ST., PORTLAND 14, ORE. ' 
fi Without obligation please send me complete information a 
Name Title 4 
J Schoo! H 
i Address { 
a City. Zone State. i 

- 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 


Film Releases 


Science films, “The Sun and How It Af- 
fects Us,” and “The Moon and How It Af- 
fects Us,” each 1 reel, 11 min., sound, color 
or black and white, for Junior High. Health 
study films, “Growing Up (Preadolescence)” 
and “Our Senses: What They Do for Us,” 
each 1 reel, 11 min., sound, color or black 
and white, intermediate. Coronet Films, 


65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #977 on mailing card. 


16mm sound films on “Mother Cat and Her 
Baby Skunks,” “Fuels—Their Nature and 
Use” and “Children in Autumn,” each 11 
min., color or black and white. “Assign- 
ment: India,” 16mm sound film, 56 min., 
black and white. “Roy, Sheep Dog of the 
Scottish Highlands,” 16mm sound film, 18 
min., color or black and white. “Beginning 
Grammar,” series of 8 filmstrips in color for 
middle grades language arts, averaging 49 
frames each. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 
For more details circle 4978 on mailing card. 


“A Design for Physical Education in the 

Elementary School,” 16mm sound, color 

film, 23 min., presented by American Assn. 

for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 

ation of the N.E.A., and College of Educa- 

tion, Wayne University, Detroit 2, Mich. 
For more details circle #979 on mailing card. 


“Combustion” and “Chlorine—A Represen- 
tative Halogen,” two 16mm sound films for 
high school and college chemistry teach- 
ing, produced by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn. Educational Service. Sutherland 
Educational Films, Inc., 201 N. Occidental 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


For more details circle #980 on mailing card. 


“Ferment in Southeast Asia,” 35mm film- 
strip, 58 black and white frames, with dis- 
cussion manual. The New York Times, Of- 
fice of Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd 
St., New York 36. 


For more details circle #981 on mailing card. 


| Three science films in biology: “Bacteria: 
Laboratory Study,” “Microorganisms: 
Beneficial Activities,” and “Microorgan- 
isms: Harmful Activities,” each 15 min., 
| sound, color or black and white. Audio- 

Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


For more details circle #982 on mailing card. 


“Adventures in Words,” set of four color 
filmstrips for fifth grade and up: “Introduc- 
tion to Word Study,” “Words from Many 
Countries,” “Suffixes and Prefixes” and 
| “Synonyms, Antonyms and Homonyms.” 
| “Animal Life,” set of four color filmstrips 
| in “Whys of Elementary Science” series: 
“Where Animals Come From,” “Why Ani- 
| mals Need Food, Heat and Air,” “How Ani- 
| mals Are Protected” and “Classification— 
| Different Kinds of Animals.” Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #983 on mailing card. 


Supplier's News 

| 

| Aireactor Corp., manufacturer of the Aire- 

| actor Space Deodorizer, Aireactor D.D.G. 

| and Aireactor XX, announces removal of its 
offices to larger quarters at 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 
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pe foiding gates 
Ac 


NEW RK rite | 


Wire and tron Works 


fol da) 


S ANGELE 


wire mesh partitions 
Acor 


NEW YORK HICAG ANGELE 


Schools 


SINCE 1913 






Ala -MolaleMiaclsMmaiela 4: 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 


4940 S. Kilbourn Avenue Chicago 32 LUdiow 5-0600 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
101 Park Avenue 1709 W. Eighth Street 
MUrray Hill 9-7370 DUnkirk 9-4747 











ALiIfkDO RADIO 


get the most widely wsed 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


Make us your complete, de- 
pendable supply source for all 
your electronic equipment 
needs. We specialize in sup- 
plies for training purposes: 
see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
KITS—unsurpassed for qual- 
ity and value. Depend on us 
for time-saving, money-sav- 
ing electronic supply service 
and personal help. Write to- 


featuring ALLIED'’S own 
knight-kits 
for Electronics Training 
e Test and Lab Instruments 
e Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 
@ Recorders & Accessories 
@ School Sound Systems 











k Coseg—-yous heat Deeag: § 
¢ Tools and Boo rf Guide to everything in ‘Bloc: : 
e Tubes and Transistors tronics. 
@ Thousands of Parts our 38th year 
ae Specialists in Electroni: i 
ae — 1 _— "Supply for Schools 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-L8, seman: 80, Hl. 
Jee US Wa BM A As Ros ee Gy BES 


Si Ri GS Loi ai = 
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day forthe FREEI959ALLIED | 


Thoughtful design and construction 


-provides new comfort and safety 
for children of nursery school age 
















Sit comfortably — 
stand on front or 
back of seat — or 
lean heavily. 
These chairs 
won't wobble 

or collapse. 





Easy to 
handle and carry. 
Single motion 
opening and closing 
simplifies moving 
chairs from place 

to place. 


Krueger non-collapsing 


JUVENILE CHAIRS 
remain firm and sturdy 
under all kinds of usage 





232 — MASONITE 
PANEL SEAT 


Today from Krueger comes a new and NO. 
needed concept in Juvenile folding chairs. 
They combine sensible, correct posture 
design and comfort with strong, safe 
construction. There's little chance for 
injury because this chair doesn't tip, 
wobble or collapse under any of the 
normal gymnastics small children go 
through. And, there's no pinched finger 
hazards because Krueger's safety folding 
hinge sees to that. No dangerous sharp 
edges or corners either! Built to rigid 
standards, they feature most of the same 
strong construction details as Krueger's 
dependable performance adult chairs. Fit 
them into your seating plans, today. 


NEW FREE CATALOG 


Describes the complete line of 
Krueger chairs, tables and other 
items in detail. Write for copy. 


CHAIR TRUCKS 


Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubular chairs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular or under- 
stage models. Demountable 
ends and exclusive chan- 
angle frames permit stacking 
empty trucks one on the other. 


GEIR 





NO. 233 — LEATHERETTE 
UPHOLSTERED SEAT 












METAL PRODUCTS « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 


For additional information, use postcard on page 161. 159 











For all-‘round deodorizing... Raised Letter 
ALUMILITED ALUMINUM 5 
SIGNS AND DOOR NUMBERS 


NDS 


Fragrant, laborless 


deodorant disc¢s for urinals 


bowls, garbage pails, lockers, closets 





Our Low Prices Will Surprise You! 
Ask For Our Style No. 870 "Enduro" SIGNS 


of your premises ask | SPENCER INDUSTRIES 
your Dolge service man a 1508 N. MASCHER ST. PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


For free sanitary survey 




















y 


WELL-BUILT 






























@ All lock joints 
@ Dovetail fittings 
@ Quality finishing 





EER 2 “Guess we'll have to swim, my dear _ 
—that dratted Ice-Foe has been here!” 









617 Chair 
Desk 
Available, in 
17”, 15” and 
13” seat 
heights 






ICE-FOE 
WITH THERMOLYTE 
SPEEDILY MELTS 
ICE AND SNOW 


A complete line of 
classroom seating. 





Economical 100-Ib. drums at your 
sanitary supply jobber—or write 


WALTON-MARCH 
Highland Park, lil. 


OWER, INC 


160 For additional information, use postcard on page 161. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











Key 
931 Basket Recks & Baskets 
Penco Metal Products Div. 


932 Structoglas Protective Panels 
International Molded Plastics. Inc. 


$33 Synchrowink Projector 
DuKane Corp, 


$34 Aluminum-Covered Pole Building 
Aluminum Company of America 


935 Pat Vac 
Breuer Elechic Mig. Co. 


936 Educator Globes 
Weber Costello Mirs. 


$37 Flexo-Fold Units with Everform Tops 
Schieber Sales Co. 

938 Nonskid Bus Coating 
Bakelite 


939 No. 2820 Steel Folding C 
Cole Steel Equipment . Inc, 


940 Bleacher Device 
The Honaey Mie. Co., Inc. 


$41 “Blue Top” Projection Lany 
Westlaghouse Electric Co. 


$42 Modubox 
Hollywood Plastic Arts, Inc. 


943 Waste Mobile 
Walton-March 


$44 GiantView TV 
ian Nitek Prost tele Co. 


945 Floor Machine 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 


946 Chemclad Doors 
Bourne Mig. Co. 


947 Oh, See Projector 


948 Keap Vegetable 
OO ee OT @ Baowaall Sales Co. 
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7 American Air Filter Co.. Inc. 
Unit Ventilator Products . . 16-19 


8 A Desk Mig. Compan: 
“Conia Fae + snsiuesamy LSA 
9 American Cc ; 
“School Vision Scresaing Tost. 12) 
10 American-Standard, American 
Blower —. eo 
Heating & Ventilating System . 
ll American Window Glass Division 
School Windows .. 


12 Anain & Company 
Flags 
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14 Barber-Colman Compan 
"leeds Conmeats 


15 Bayley Company, William 
TWindows 6 Walls 


16 Bay West Paper Compary 
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Acoustical Material... 
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BALANCED DAYLIGHTING 


PC Glass Blocks direct daylight up- 


ward to the ceiling. From here, it is 
diffused evenly throughout the room. 


Result—glare is controlled and high- 


REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Because Glass Blocks are mortared 
into panels, there’s nothing to rust, 
rot, or paint. They can be washed down 
with a hose, or cleaned with a wet mop 
—a definite savings feature. 


LOWER HEATING COSTS 


Glass Block panels have roughly the 
same insulation value as an 8-inch 
thick masonry wall. This means lower 
heating costs in new and old buildings 
—more comfort in warmer weather. 


contrast shadows are eliminated. 





ARCHITECTURALLY CORRECT 


Architects recognize that Glass Blocks 
offer creative design solution as well 
as functional advantages. And ournew 
Color Glass Blocks increase exterior 
design flexibility. 


IMPACT STRENGTH 


Basketballs, footballs, or vandalism 
can run up serious replacement ex- 
penses. Glass Blocks have saved 
thousands of dollars annually be- 
cause of their impact strength. 


NOISE REDUCTION 


By nature of their construction— 
hollow, sealed glass units—Glass 
Blocks serve as excellent noise barri- 
ers. They help keep noises out and 
inside activity free from distraction. 

















Here’s why PC Glass Blocks are winning favor in a variety 
of daylighting applications...in classrooms, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, stairwells, clerestories, bandrooms, cor- 
ridors, entrances and other areas. An ideal product for 

your window modernization projects, too. 


Write for complete information to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. AK-1 18, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. In Canada: 57 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 








Plate No. 1075 








UTICA HIGH SCHOOL, Utica, Mich. 
Architects: 

SMITH & SMITH, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Panel installation: 

MOYNAHAN BRONZE CO., Flatrock, Mich, 
EMIL VANSILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


enhance beauty of new 


Utica High School 


Today’s schools are taking on a crisp, new look. 
Why? Because in tile-faced RS Panels, designers 
have discovered unlimited freedom in selection 

of color, texture and pattern. Used alone, or in 
harmonious combination with conventional exterior 
finishes, RS Panels offer the permanent, 
maintenance-free beauty of time-proven ceramic 
tile in easy-to-handle, prefabricated units for 
speedy erection. Cost? Comparable to, or lower 
than, monotone panels. For more information, 
consult your architect. Or, if the technical details 
interest you, write for Bulletin RSP-201. Ceramic 


Tile Panels, Inc., Dept. S-24, Canton 2, Ohio. 





CERAMIC TILE PANELS,INC. 


MEMBER: THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 





